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Recommendations and Philosophy 


HE Maclver Report on the Jewish 
[communi Relations Agencies 

continues to be the object of much 
discussion in the Jewish professional 
circles in the United States. Resolutions 
are passed and criticisms are voiced. But 
the layman remains bewildered. What is 
the noise all about? Is this merely a 
technical matter or one of general con- 
cern? Are the chief recommendations of 
the Report good or bad? Are they capable 
of realization? Is the philosophy behind 
it acceptable? How valid are the argu- 
ments against either the recommendations 
or the philosophy? These are some of the 
questions which we are trying to answer 
from the point of view of an observer 
who combines interest in the matter with 
absence of a personal stake in it. 


I 


What is the background of the author 
and of the Report itself? The author is 
Professor Emeritus of Columbia Univer- 
sity and one of the most distinguished 
American sociologists and leading liber- 
als. His books on Society, on The Web of 
Government, on A More Perfect Union 
are well known. Over the years, he has 
been associated with Rabbi Louis Finkel- 
stein, the President of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, in the work 
of the Institute of Religious Studies, 
which has brought together leaders of 
various religious and ethnic groups and 
issued publications in the field of inter- 
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cultural relations. The sponsor of the 
Maclver Report is the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council 
(NCRAC), a coordinating agency the 
members of which are the American Jew- 
ish Committee, the American Jewish 
Congress, the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith, the Jewish Labor Committee, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, and a 
number of Jewish Community Councils 
throughout the United States. The latter 


include representatives from  twenty- 
seven localities, ranging from Boston to 
Los Angeles. The NCRAC planned 


and supervised the study together with 
the Large City Budgeting Conference 
(LCBC). The finished report was sub- 
mitted by Prof. Maclver in May 1951 and 
was published in November 1951, to- 
gether with a Statement of Views of 
Participating Agencies, a Statement Adop- 
ted by NCRAC Plenary Session on No- 
vember 26, 1951 and an Appendix on 
clarifications by the author.' However, 
the Report was made available to the 
public only in the Spring of 1952, long 
after it had become a matter of contro- 
versy among the professionals. Probably, 
this has something te do with the allergy 
of Jewish professionals against Jewish 
social studies. A valuable and vigorously 


1 Report on the Jewish Community Relations 
Agencies, November 1951, National Community 
Relations Advisory Council, New York 16, N. Y., 
5 + 261 pp. $3.00. 
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polemical analysis of the Report and its 
background is contained in a separate 
pamphlet on Jewish Community Rela- 
tions, written by Abraham G. Duker and 
published by the Jewish Reconstruction- 
ist Foundation.” 


Behind the Report is a long story of 
persistent but only partially successful ef- 
forts by Jewish leaders in various camps, 
to bring about greater unity in Jewish 
representation and especially greater co- 
ordination in the work of the so-called 
community relation agencies. These ef- 
forts stem from many motivations. Orig- 
inally, the chief motivating factor was the 
resentment of newer and more numerous 
immigrant groups against the predomi- 
nance of small but influential circles of 
older residents. The line-up then was one 
of democracy versus philanthropy. The 
opposition of “survivalists” against “as- 
similationists” was a closely related factor. 
Recently, the antagonism of community 
agencies all over the country against the 
overlordship exercised by large national 
organizations appeared as a new ingredi- 
ent. The latter trend ought to be under- 
stood as the second generation version of 
the earlier struggle. The trend is indica- 
tive of the fact that American Jewish life 
is taking roots in vigorous local institu- 
tions and developing intelligent local 
leadership. Over the years, these local 
leaders have come to feel that mounting 
claims for financial support could be cut 
back to manageable proportions, if un- 
necessary duplications and exaggerated 
competitiveness were eliminated. In the 
last decade, the huge sums required for 
overseas relief and the upbuilding of the 
land and state of Israel have made such 
cut-backs a dire necessity. Finally, it must 
not be overlooked that a new national 
burocracy has grown around the NCRAC 
itself and around related organizational 
devices, such as the Council of Jewish 


2 Jewish Community Relations, by Abraham G. 
Duker, The Jewish Reconstructionist Founda- 
tion, New York, 1952, 115 pp. 
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Federations and Welfare Funds. Thus far, 
the result of all this interplay of forces 
and counterforces has been steady pro- 
gress in the direction of unification. How- 
ever, such progress as did take place 
stopped short of ultimate success, chiefly 
because the majority of “large givers” 
were in the other camp. The later factor 
is of decisive impact in a society which is 
dominated by fund-raisers. 


It is against this entire background of 
conflicting claims and aspirations that 
Prof. MacIver’s recommendations and the 
underlying philosophy of his Report 
should be viewed. It will then be seen 
that the recommendations are bitterly op- 
posed by those who share many of Prof. 
Maclver’s philosophical presuppositions 
while those who disagree with the basic 
philosophy are found among the most 
outspoken supporters of the recommenda- 
tions, when the chips are down. This 
situation may be pleasing to the cleverest 
tacticians among the professionals, but it 
confounds confusion for the already be- 
wildered layman. 


II 


The Report on the Jewish Community 
Relations Agencies is distinguished by 
clarity of organization and lucidity of 
style. It is a most readable document, 
even to the point of oversimplification. It 
deals first with the background and the 
strategy of the investigation, proceeds to 
a discussion of the need for integration of 
the various programs of the national com- 
munity relations agencies, and continues 
with a characterization of the role of the 
local agencies. It ends with what is called 
a “conspectus of major recommendations.” 


All in all, the recommendations must 
be scored up as a victory for the man- 
agers of the NCRAC. They tend to 
strengthen the coordinating function of 
the NCRAC against the larger national 
agencies. This is done by means of a 
standing committee for over-all strategy 
in the field of community relations, but 
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also by a fund-raising device which fi- 
nances the NCRAC chiefly through the 
local communities and entrusts the al- 
location for community relations work of 
the national agencies to a special com- 
mittee, representative equally of the local 
community relations councils (CRC’s), 
the national agencies, and the Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. 
Further, the recommendations tend to 
strengthen the local agencies by endow- 
ing them with a veto power against the 
setting-up of regional offices of national 
agencies in their respective localities. 
This, in parenthesis, is one of the most 
dubious recommendations of the entire 
report, since it permits local bosses to 
monopolize power and to _ perpetuate 
themselves in it, pretending that they do 
so to preserve self-government. Still 
further, the recommendations tend to 
strengthen the smaller and more special- 
ized community relations agencies, such 
as the Jewish Labor Committee, the 
Jewish War Veterans, and the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations (or the 
Synagogue Council of America), by al- 
locating to them activities in the fields of 
Labor, veterans affairs, and religious life 
to the exclusion of the larger agencies. 
Needless to say that the strengthening of 
the smaller agencies means at the same 
time a strengthening of the coordinating 
function of the NCRAC. 


Another set of suggestions is likely to 
meet with a great deal of approval. The 
recommendations tend to be sceptical 
regarding the effectiveness of mass appeal 
and group appeal programs in community 
relations and even more so regarding 
their parallel application by both the 
American Jewish Committee and the 
Anti-Defamation League (ADL) of B’nai 
B'rith. They propose to unify the func- 
tions of fact-finding and information by 
allocating various aspects of these activ- 
ities either to the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, or to the ADL, or to the American 
Jewish Congress. They propose to assign 
legal service to the agency, or agencies, 
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most suited to it, according to the nature 
of the individual case. They favor research 
as a guide to policy making and suggest 
inter-agency consultation in the field of 
research. 

It follows from these recommendations 
that they must of necessity arouse, as 
they actually have, the determined op- 
position of the most powerful and the 
most inclusive of the national agencies, 
namely the American Jewish Committee 
and the ADL: conversely, they have been 
endorsed by the local community relations 
agencies, the specialized national agencies, 
and the American Jewish Congress. The 
position of the latter agency is motivated 
primarily by ideological predisposition 
toward unified Jewish representation, 
secondarily by the fact that Congress 
lacks sufficient financial strength to be 
all-inclusive. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee and the ADL, on the other 
hand, enjoy independent financial potency 
through the Joint Defense Appeal. There- 
fore, no amount of moral indignation will 
do away with the consideration that these 
two agencies may well be tempted to go 
it alone, if their freedom of action is cur- 
tailed too drastically. With this in mind, 
the conclusion is obvious that one must 
not put too much stock in majority de- 
cisions. However, the two major national 
agencies must move cautiously on their 
part also, because there can be no doubt 
that many of the recommendations of the 
Maclver Report will appeal strongly to 
the Jewish public in general and to local 
Jewish leaders in particular. While it is 
true that “defense” activities remain dear 
to the heart of many American Jews, it 
is also true that scepticism as to the re- 
sults achieved is growing and that every 
step which promises simplification of pro- 
cedures and substantial reduction in ex- 
penditures will be welcomed. Those who 
stubbornly refuse to cooperate with meas- 
ures looking in this direction will find it 
increasingly difficult to collect their tithe. 

For these reasons, the pull toward 
unification is plainly irresistible and the 
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MaclIver Report will add momentum to 
the movement. Nevertheless, some partial 
retreat from the Report’s recommenda- 
tions will be called for, if wise counsels 
prevail among the majority. After the 
participating agencies had their say (Sec- 
tion II), the Statement Adopted by the 
NCRAC Plenary Session (Section III) 
marks the uneasy equilibrium which had 
been reached some few months ago. Things 
have not moved much farther in the 
meantime, but it should be mentioned 
that some of the agencies which were up 
to now entirely outside the NCRAC, such 
as the National Jewish Welfare Board, 
might still have to be accommodated. 
Certainly, the final compromise has not 
been reached, the last word of coordina- 
tion has not yet been pronounced. What- 
ever it will be, the MacIver Report will 
remain a rallying-point and a battle-cry 
in the tug-of-war for Jewish representa- 
tion in the United States. Coming from an 
independent scholar, the Report thrusts a 
powerful weapon into the hands of those 
who strive for a more rationally conceived 
and a more democratically directed Jew- 
ish community in America. 


III 


Considering Prof. MacIver’s philosoph- 
ical bias, it seems amazing that his report 
should serve to promote Jewish unity in 
America. For Prof. MaclIver is a staunch 
Liberal in the classical tradition. He sees 
the nation as the “inclusive community” 
and innumerable individuals, all of them 
endowed with equal and _ inalienable 
rights, as the components of this inclusive 
national community. This does not mean 
to say that Prof. Maclver disregards the 
existence of social groups which are in- 
termediary between the individual and 
the nation, but such groups are consid- 
ered compatible with a liberal-democratic 
system of society only if they are purely 
biotic agglomerations, that is local com- 
munities, or if they are voluntary associ- 
ations which individuals may join as 
members and which they leave, if and 
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when the original incentive for joining 
has been eliminated. In other words, they 
are fleeting associations, serving the 
needs of the day, not historical groups in 
their own right. It is the merit of Abra- 
ham G. Duker’s above mentioned pam- 
phlet on Jewish Community Relations, to 
have drawn attention to this basic 
differentiation. 

The author of the Maclver Report 
prefers to speak of “the Jewish people” 
and of “Jewish groups” in the plural 
rather than of a single Jewish people as 
a historical entity. Therefore, he grasps 
only half the truth. In discussing “the 
anti-Jewish prejudice complex,” he regis- 
ters the manifestations, but shies away 
from digging up the roots. He admits that 
anti-Jewish prejudice is not prejudice 
pure and simple, but prejudice called 
forth by specific circumstances and having 
a specific flavor. Yet, when it comes to 
the naming of names, the voice of the 
scholar is reduced to a whisper. He speaks 
of “the Jew’s dislike and resistance to 
Christianity” as a factor in the evolution 
of anti-Jewish prejudice. Note here two 
things. First, it is said that it is the Jew 
who “dislikes” and “resists,” but it is not 
mentioned that it is the Christian who 
provokes and abhors. Second, it is con- 
ceded that Jewish-Christian antagonism 
“plays some part” in the type-pattern of 
anti-Jewish prejudice, but it is implied 
that the part played is only a minor one. 
Accordingly, when certain putative de- 
fects in the social morality of the Jew 
are emphasized, nothing at all is said 
about the origin which such quoted at- 
tributions as “aggressive,” “unscrupu- 
lous,” “pushing,” “showy”, “disloyal” and 
so forth have had in the revulsion of 
Christians against those who denied Christ 
and who, in doing so, demonstrated to 
true believers that they were the children 
of the devil. Ever since this stigmatization 
took hold, the individual Jew has been 
prejudged as a member of a historically 
defined and presumably guilt-bearing 
group, namely the Jewish people. This 
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stubborn rock of fate persists beneath the 
fleeting phenomena of the day. Even in 
these United States, it is among the Jew- 
ish people, not among the American Jew- 
ish Congress or the American Jewish 
Committee, that a Jew is counted. Practi- 
cally, namely by proposing to strengthen 
the coordinating agency, the MacIver Re- 
port supports this view, in spite of philo- 
sophical hesitations. 

It is a testimony to scholarly objectivity 
that Prof. MacIver, the misgivings of a 
Liberal notwithstanding, readily concedes 
“the distinctiveness of the Jewish faith 
and the Jewish culture.” But he warns 
against such distinctiveness being set in 
a kind of insulation. We do not share the 
touchiness of some of Prof. Maclver’s 
critics on this point. To be sure, we would 
have liked him to say that the experience 
of genocide in our generation has con- 
jured up ancient patterns of reaction and 
that it is the attacker rather than the at- 
tacked who should make amends. Nor is 
the creeping kind of anti-Semitism, which 
is common in the United States, a fault 
of the Jews. Yet, with all that, there is 
little doubt that a tendency has appeared 
in Jewish life of late which segregates 
the Jewish people socially while it de- 
prives them of their birthright as Jews 
culturally. In other words, we cling to 
Jewish association, but we are Jewish 
illiterates. As against this tendency, Prof. 
Maclver is on safe argumentative grounds, 
both as a friend of the Jewish people and 
as an American Liberal, when he empha- 
sizes the importance of religion, if it be 
disestablished religion, for the assurance 
of the common well-being in a modern 
multi-group society. There is no point in 
making light of this: freedom of worship 
is one of the rights guaranteed under the 
Constitution of the United States and 
American Jews, like other Americans, 
are free to avail themselves of it. Nor 
must religion, in the sense in which the 
term is used in this context, be inter- 
preted as narrow observance. It can be 
interpreted as a way of life. In this man- 
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ner, many cultural activities of American 
Jews, including the teaching of the He- 
brew language and the support of the 
institutional structure of the State of 
Israel, can be justified and vigorously 
pursued within the framework and the 
spirit of the Constitution. Likewise, Jew- 
ish education will have a firm anchorage. 
But the corollary to all this is the recog- 
nition that the Federal Union is not a 
multi-national Confederation. Decades 
after the breakdown of German-Ameri- 
canism, Prof. MacIver should not be re- 
viled, when he cautions against unrealistic 
interpretations of “cultural pluralism” 
which would imply that America is “cul- 
turally federal.” It is nothing of the sort. 

In this connection, we wish that Prof. 
MaclIver had spelled out the intimate 
relationships which exist between Jewish 
education on the one hand and commu- 
nity relations on the other. Without Jew- 
ish education, we cannot hope to main- 
tain ourselves as a living force within the 
larger community, or, to put it positively: 
it is Jewish education which makes Jew- 
ish existence meaningful both to our- 
selves and to our neighbors. This has 
consequences both for Gentiles and for 
Jews. Gentiles ought to understand that 
Jews carry a heritage which they should 
not be expected to discard. Jews in turn, 
ought to comprehend that Jewish educa- 
tion cannot be carried on, as it were, in 
a separate encampment. In the same vein, 
it must be said that the convenient belief 
of some Jewish spokesmen, namely, that 
obeying the law of the land, and nothing 
else, constitutes sufficient proof of Amer- 
icanism, is far from being based on any 
democratic, and thereby acceptable, con- 
cept. Rather, it is a carry-over from the 
age of the Ghetto and a refuge of segre- 
gationalists. It is the mark of the outsider 
who buys his way into acceptance through 
good behavior. Even a seemingly lofty 
notion, such as the one of the Jewish 
contribution to civilization, smacks too 
much of a tributary gift-offering to the 
Gentiles to be acceptable among equals. 
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Democracy, understood as a society of 
the free and the equal, implies coopera- 
tion beyond the compliance with traffic 
regulations and integration beyond an 
addiction to keeping up with the Joneses. 
Therefore, if Prof. MacIver expresses the 
opinion that Jewish tradition stands in 
need of reinterpretation “not merely as 
a contributor to Western civilization, but 
as a vital enduring element of it,” he 
deserves enthusiastic endorsement. Here 
is the alternative: either we heed these 
words or we face the double calamity of 
wasted funds in community relations and 
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the alienation of the hearts of Jewish 
youth. Conversely, one may say that in 
these words, we have a working philos- 
ophy of community relations which con- 
tains a democratically conceived philoso- 
phy of Jewish education at the same time. 
It is possible that these words are being 
overheard and overlooked in the heat of 
the controversy which has arisen. For this 
reason, we have been quoting them at 
the conclusion of our review, so that they 
may be pondered and elaborated upon 
by those who are responsible leaders in 
the Jewish communities of America. 





Minna Harkavy 


fee Cultural Challenge of __, 


HE EvuROPEAN JEWS in Israel and 
| their leaders seem to exhibit an 

attitude towards the Oriental Jews 
resembling in certain ways that which was 
characteristic of the more enlightened 
Europeans in their relationship to the 
so-called “colonial” peoples they con- 
quered and subjugated. Scarcely had the 
New World been discovered when Pope 
Alexander VI addressed a Bull to Fer- 
dinand and Isabel of Castile (in 1493) 
proclaiming that the conquest of the “re- 
mote and unknown islands and firm 
lands” must have as its aim the teaching 
of Catholic faith, Christian religion and 
morals. A century later, the noted French 
essayist Montaigne, discarding the relig- 
ious motivation, affirmed that the con- 
queror’s duty was “gently to reclaim and 
polish the natives’. . .1 Ever since that 
time it has been a fundamental urge 
among well-meaning White colonizers to 
re-create, re-form, and re-shape in their 
own image the natives over whom they 
happened to gain control or influence. 
One of the latest phrasings of this attitude 
was that of Kipling who spoke of “the 
white man’s burden.” 


In Israel there is, of course, no such 
dichotomy in the population as that be- 
tween “conquerors” and “conquered.” As 
to the Arabs, the Yishuv has existed for 
too long a time concomitantly with them 
to regard them in Israel today as a “con- 
quered” population group. They are 
merely regarded as a minority group (or, 
more correctly, as several minority 


1 Montaigne, Essais, 1580, Book III, Ch. 6. 
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groups) forming an integral part of the 
nation with equal rights and duties. As 
for the Oriental Jews, they, in their great 
majority, are regarded as newcomers, 
immigrants for whose importation the 
Yishuv has fought, and for whose eco- 
nomic absorption in the country they 
continue to make the greatest sacrifices. 

Yet withal, Israeli Jews of European 
extraction show the unmistakable attitude 
of groups and individuals brought up in 
Western civilization towards groups and 
individuals possessing a culture other 
than their own. There is the pronounced 
ethnocentrism characteristic of Western 
peoples in a wider, cultural sense: the 
conviction that only Western culture (or, 
more precisely, that particular brand of 
Western culture which happens to be 
one’s own) is good, valid, and therefore 
desirable; and the concomitant urge to 
impose it on every group or individual 
hailing from a different cultural back- 
ground. The basic motivation of this urge 
is undoubtedly selfless; it is a matter of 
willingness to help, to share, to teach, to 
educate, and to remedy—but it overlooks, 
because it is unaware of, the dangers of 
disintegration, demoralization, and other 
dissolution generally termed “decultura- 
tion,” accompanying every speedy process 
of culture change. 

A characteristic of the processess of cul- 
ture change is that they take place not 
only with the assistance of those who 
brought Western culture into the area, but 
often against their wishes, endeavors, and 
even outright efforts. Cultural adoption 
depends, of course, to some measure, on 
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the intention of those who offer the new 
traits; there is such a thing as selective 
cultural offering. But incomparably more 
decisive is the role selective borrowing 
plays in the contact and change of cul- 
tures. The mere presence of a European 
group of people entails such an enormous 
variety of cultural “novelties” out of 
which the “natives” can choose at will 
that selective offering is effective only in 
the rarest of cases. 

In this connection yet another point has 
to be considered. The desirability or un- 
desirability of a cultural trait is always 
relative to the context of the total culture 
of which it forms a part, that is it depends 
on the place it occupies, the role it plays, 
and the importance it has in the total 
culture. In other words, a cultural trait 
which in the original culture is a desir- 
able one, can, in the course of borrowing, 
without actually undergoing any intrinsic 
change, become an undesirable trait due 
solely to the difference in the relative 
position it assumes in the context of the 
new culture. The desirability or undesir- 
ability of a cultural trait in a new context 
depends in no small measure also on 
whether or not its adoption into the new 
culture results in the displacement or 
elimination of other cultural traits and a 
consequent disturbance in the cultural 
balance. 

The first prerequisite, therefore, of any 
planned channeling of the processes of 
cultural change is a thorough familiarity 
with the total structure and functioning 
of the culture in which the change is 
taking place. In the case of the Oriental 
Jews this means that the present more or 
less haphazard manner in which innova- 
tions, reforms, and improvements are 
thrust upon them, is likely to miss its aim 
altogether, and instead of facilitating the 
transition from traditional Oriental to 
modern Western culture, or instead of 
making for a harmonious synthesis of 
Oriental and Western cultural elements 
in their lives, it may merely accentuate 
the surface incongruities between the two 
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and thus precipitate a cultural crisis 
which otherwise may come to a head at 
a more moderate pace and at a lower 
tension. 

Nor will it be of much help to con- 
duct statistical, demographical, and soci- 
ological inquiries among the immigrants 
concentrating on what is currently called 
in several independent and uncoordinated 
research projects in Israel “the processes 
of adjustment of the immigrants.” These 
and similar projects, which by their very 
scope and approach are limited to one or 
two phases of a problem much wider in 
its multiple ramifications, defeat their 
own purpose by concentrating on the 
study of a partial and local symptomatol- 
ogy instead of examining the entire issue 
within its total cultural context. The an- 
thropological approach, viewing as it does 
contact or friction evidenced by two or 
more groups deriving from different cul- 
tural backgrounds in the full light of 
these cultural backgrounds themselves, 
will aim at fulfilling the prerequisite of 
acquiring a thorough acquaintance with 
the total structure and function of the 
cultures involved in the processes. In 
addition, however, it will consider as fully 
as possible other processes of culture 
change in which the cultures involved 
were similar or at least comparable to 
the cultures possessed by the European 
and the Oriental Jews respectively. The 
basic premise here, of course, is that 
where the cultures involved are similar, 
the range of possible processes of change 
also will be similar; hence a scrutiny, and 
in fact a minute study, of processes of 
contact and change in which the dramatis 
personae were (and are) on the one 
hand Europeans and on the other Middle 
Eastern population groups, is indispensa- 
ble for a correct evaluation of the possible, 
probable, and desirable outcomes of the 
Israeli cultural crisis. 

In the contacts between European and 
Middle Eastern peoples certain stereo- 
types have developed which can be 
quoted as a background for the proper 
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evaluation of the mutual attitude and 
judgments passed by the European Jews 
on the Oriental Jews and vice versa. 
René Maunier, who made an intensive 
study of this problem, found that the 
European reproaches the “native” with 
his instability, emotionalism, impulsive- 
ness, unreliability, and incompetence. The 
natives, on the other hand, reproach the 
Europeans with their exercise of author- 
ity and their mania for regimenfing and 
regulating; with simplicity, that is ab- 
sence of ostentation; with punctuality 
which appears to them monotonous and 
tyrannical; with irreligiosity; with inde- 
cency on account of the Europeans’ close- 
fitting clothing which lack modesty, their 
social intercourse with women, their 
dances and games and the like—all of 
which are taken as marks of ill-breeding. 
In introducing this discussion, Maunier 
says: “In spite of having already entered 
into close relationship, native and Euro- 
pean nevertheless misjudge and despise 
each other, because they misapprehend 
each other.” * 

Misapprehension and its resultant mis- 
judgment and contempt frequently char- 
acterize also the mutual stereotypes of the 
European and the Middle Eastern Jews, 
notwithstanding the fact that these two 
groups have incomparably more in com- 
mon than the Europeans and the natives 
of whom Maunier speaks. It seems to be a 
general human psychological trait to mis- 
understand and dislike those who are 
different. In Israel, the stereotype of the 
Oriental Jew, and especially of the Moroc- 
can and North African Jew, as seen 
through the eyes of the average European 
Jew, is composed of all the features con- 
tained in the stereotype of the “native” 
as analyzed by Maunier. In addition to 
instability, emotionalism, impulsiveness, 
unreliability, and incompetence, he is also 
accused of habitual lying and cheating, 
laziness, boastfulness, inclination to vio- 
lence, uncontrolled temper, superstitious- 


2 René Maunier, Sociology of the Colonies, Lon- 
don, 1949, I, 82-85. 
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ness, lack of cleanliness, and in general 
“primitivity” and “lack of culture.” ? 


The reverse stereotype, that formed by 
the Oriental Jews with regard to the 
European Jews, or Ashkenazim, also 
parallels to a remarkable degree the 
opinions formed among the “natives” con- 
cerning the “whites.” “They exercise 
authority and rule us,” is one of the 
frequent complaints on the lips of Oriental 
Jews; or, “they are obsessed with punctu- 
ality, with efficiency, with being delivered 
the goods at the promised hour,” and the 
like. They also appear to be irreligious, 
impious, and godless, and therefore evil. 
To these can be added such more specific 
and often reiterated complaints as dis- 
crimination practiced by the Ashkenazic 
Jews against the Oriental Jews, which 
actually means that the Oriental Jews 
are convinced that the Ashkenazic Jews 
regard them as inferior, second-rate, 
low-grade.* 


Israel is a modern democratic country. 
One of its fundamental doctrines is that 
all its residents have the same rights and 
duties, and are either actually or at least 
potentially equal in every human respect. 
In principle, therefore, no discrimination 
can exist against any particular section 
of the population, Jewish or non-Jewish. 

This principle of equality is, however, 
contravened by the feelings and attitudes 
of a large part of the Ashkenazic division 
of the Jewish population of Israel, ex- 
pressed in actual behavior, in words and 
deeds, and leaving no doubt whatsoever 
as to the presumed inferiority of the 
Oriental Jews. The presence of the large 
Oriental Jewish sector in Israel—at the 
time of this writing rapidly approaching 
numerical equality with the Ashkenazic 
(or European) sector—and the inevitable 
close contact between the two thus create 
conflicts within the Ashkenazic sector 
itself, a conflict between two or more 


3These expressions are culled from various 
Israeli newspaper articles on the Oriental Jews. 


4 Sources the same as in the previous note. 
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opposing viewpoints, a conflict of com- 
peting parties, a conflict of groups of 
people who have reached different under- 
standings of the problem, and last but not 
least, a conflict of conscience. 

As to the Oriental Jews who recently 
arrived in Israel, their expectation was 
complete equality and brotherhood with 
the other Jewish groups in the country. 
Whatever “colonial” mentality they had 
acquired in the countries of the Middle 
East in their relationship to the members 
of the European dominant class (in North 
Africa especially) and towards the op- 
pressing Moslems (in all the Middle East 
generally), their attitude to Jews was 
(and is) fundamentally different. They 
were, therefore, completely unprepared 
for what they encountered in Israel, and 
experienced bitter disappointments. But 
in addition to the inner conflict created 
by this situation within the Oriental Jew- 
ish division itself, the mutually incon- 
gruous actual interrelationships between 
the two main sectors of the population 
create a situation many times more diffi- 
cult and hazardous than the one usually 
accompanying “white” and “native” sym- 
biosis. In contrast to the latter with its 
well-defined reciprocal rights and duties, 
with its stereotypes mutually comple- 
menting each other, and the social stra- 
tification acquiesced in by practically 
everybody and therefore regarded as 
stable and well-balanced, in Israel the 
objectively existing and also keenly felt 
differences between the two main com- 
ponents of the Jewish population—the 
Ashkenazim and the Oriental Jews—re- 
sult in tension, conflict, and crisis because 
there is no mutual agreement, and cer- 
tainly not a forcibly imposed solution, 
with regard to the innumerable problems 
arising out of these differences. The Ash- 
kenazic leadership of the country voices 
and reiterates the principles of equality, 
thus confirming and supporting the Ori- 
ental Jewish immigrants in their original 
belief and expectation. At the same time 
many—too many, in fact—of the Oriental 
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Jews run up against actual discrimination, 
slight, and offensive attitudes, which they 
are convinced they do not have to take 
from other Jews, just as they were con- 
vinced they had to submit to Moslems or 
other dominating foreigners. The end re- 
sult of all this is that the opposition— 
which is one of the well-known phenom- 
ena of the socio-cultural life in every 
country where two or more different 
population-groups live together—has been 
especially and extraordinarily sharp in 
Israel, and has most recently assumed an 
intensity which must be called perilous 
and critical. 

The cultural impasse, however, is only 
apparent. There is a way out, a solution 
which may be overlooked by those im- 
mersed in the day-to-day struggle with 
the manifestations of the problem on the 
social-work level. The solution can be 
stated clearly enough in principle, in 
terms of general directives; it is difficult 
to demonstrate the actual and practical 
ways in which it can be achieved within 
the framework of this short article. The 
principles along which the resolution of 
the cultural crisis of Israel can and must 
be sought are: participation instead of 
assimilation, cultural synthesis instead of 
cultural absorption. 

The first prerequisite here is the recog- 
nition, not merely tacit but active and 
articulate, that there are several focal 
concerns in the traditional culture of the 
Middle Eastern peoples (and therefore 
also in the culture of the Oriental Jews 
and the non-Jewish minorities in Israel) 
which are valuable for the future general 
culture of Israel as a whole and which 
therefore must not be eradicated but re- 
tained, preserved, fostered and in some 
cases revived and revitalized. Some of 
these focal concerns can easily be isolated, 
e.g. the esthetic achievements of the Ori- 
ental Jews in folk-music and the decora- 
tive arts, their well-functioning extensive 
family organization, their deep and all- 
pervasive religiosity; others will undoubt- 
edly be discovered if the total culture of 
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the Oriental Jews is made the subject of 
thorough anthropological studies. 

The cultural crisis of Israel is counter- 
acted and mitigated to some extent by 
the uniting forces of such phenomena as 
the danger of renewed aggression, the 
actual oppressing economic difficulties, 
the great experience of homecoming and 
of being among the first builders of the 
new state, and of witnessing and partici- 
pating in the growth and development of 
the country. The cultural crisis itself, in 
its actual and precise form, is specific and 
different from the cultural crises experi- 
enced by other peoples in contact with 
Euroamerican civilization: it is the con- 
flict of two cultures whose carriers are 
not ready to concede the superiority of 
the other, at least in theory. In practice 
the Euroamerican culture of the Ashken- 
azic Jews gains the upper hand—which is 
a very different thing from the theoretic- 
ally acknowledged supremacy of Western 
culture in other areas of culture contact. 
From this viewpoint, the present crisis 
itself can be viewed as the first phase of 
the process of amalgamation which is to 
lead eventually to the cultural synthesis 
between East end West. In every other 
area of the world, immense changes have 
first to occur until the stage is set for the 
experiment of such a synthesis. In Israel 
the scene is beginning to unfold; the 
actors are present in sufficient numbers 
from each of the two parties; although at 
present they seem to be inclined to gibe 
at one another, they can be taught to 
play their proper roles. 

Significant as the experiment is for the 
world as a whole, for Israel itself its 
importance is greater still. For Israel, it 
is not merely the question of whether the 
new culture about to develop will be 
valuable in global relation, whether it will 
become a blueprint for mankind, a “light 
for the nations” as the old prophetic 
imagery has it. Having for two thousand 
years had a “mission” without a home, 
Israel may well be satisfied for the next 
millennium with having a home and no 
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mission. The fact is that Israel stands 
before a most fateful choice, before a 
most serious challenge, compared to 
which its economic problems must seem 
insignificant and transitory. The economic 
problems revolve around questions such 
as whether the austerity will be lighter 
or more severe, whether it will have to 
last one, or five, or more years; and 
whether the present pace of immigration 
can be kept up or whether its flow will 
have to be slowed down. These, to be 
sure, are weighty questions affecting the 
lives of both individuals and the nation 
as a whole in the next few years. But still, 
they are questions of the hour, however 
protracted the hour may be. 

The problem of the cultural synthesis 
poses a question, a choice and a challenge 
to Israel, the fatefulness of which cannot 
be matched by economic problems. The 
quality of the entire nation hangs in the 
balance. And more than that. For the 
question is not only, “What kind of 
people will Israel be in the future?”, but 
also, “Will there be a people of Israel in 
the state of Israel in the future?” For 
should Israel become the locale of a mere 
transplant of some generalized Euroamer- 
ican culture, this would mean the physical 
survival only of Israel; and should Israel 
become a Levantine country, tradition- 
bound, Oriental, and at the same time 
trying to ape the external aspects of 
Western culture, this again would mean 
merely the physical survival of the Jews 
in their ancient homeland. 

To avoid these pitfalls Israel needs 
planning and vision, not only in the eco- 
nomic, political, and technological fields, 
but also in the field of culture. As a first 
step in this direction certain basic re- 
orientations will be necessary. Popular 
and scientifically untenable ideas concern- 
ing “racial” characteristics which seem to 
prevail in policy-making circles in Israel, 
will have to be discarded, and the scien- 
tifically well established theories of the 
cultural conditioning of each generation 
anew accepted as a basis for any approach 
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to the solution of the present cultural 
crisis. It will also have to be realized that 
each culture has complete validity for its 
own carriers, and that a forcibly executed 
acculturation process therefore cannot be 
justified. The understanding will also 
have to be reached that a rapid, and 
therefore of necessity superficial accul- 
turation is in most cases merely a decul- 
turation, the effects of which can already 
be seen in the Oriental Jewish commu- 
nities in such socio-cultural alarm signals 
as their appalingly high rate of juvenile 
delinquency. 

After these and similar fundamentals 
will have been realized, the state will be 
prepared in principle to start out on the 
path of a positive cultural policy of its 
own. It will be able to substitute—via 
appropriate procedures and with the help 
of qualified personnel—the Western types 
of responses to generally existing human 
needs in cases where the traditional Ori- 
ental response obviously falls short— 
such as in the fields of medicine, sanita- 
tion, technology, and the like. But it will 
carefully avoid belittling the traditional 
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culture of any community as a whole, 
and thus refrain from creating offense, 
ill will, bitterness, and resentment. It will 
take cognizance of the fact that every 
culture has a modal personality most suit- 
ably adjusted to it, and will not fall into 
the error of judging the modal personality 
encountered in one culture by standards 
developed in another. 

At the same time, an extensive and 
comprehensive study of the traditional 
cultures of the various Jewish commu- 
nities will be initiated with a view to 
isolating those complexes which can prove 
valuable for the total culture of new 
Israel, and in this manner the spontane- 
ously commenced and haphazardly pro- 
ceding processes of cultural contact, im- 
itation and assimilation or friction and 
rejection, will be consciously advanced in 
the desired direction of cultural synthesis. 
Israel may thus become the scene of a 
great cultural challenge successfully met, 
the locale of a cultural synthesis of the 
East and the West, and the stage for 
future developments of unfathomed cul- 
tural dimensions. 





CHILD ON THE BEACH 


By EvLeanor ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


What is it about the intentness of the bowed 
Grave figure of a child, that all men mark 

And pausing, smile to see? Is it the proud 

Yet not selfconscious grace that lights a spark 
Of something long forgotten, or that here 

Is innocence and wisdom in one face, 

And no least shadow of impending fear? 

Is it the slight incredible tower of sand 

Shaped by a thought too young to gauge the tide? 
Or is it the hovering and creative hand 
Modeling the substance of a dream untried? 
What is it that men see here, and seeing, sigh, 
Aware of the menacing wave, the changing sky? 


ourney fo the ae ined 


WAS EIGHT when mother set out with 
| us to rejoin father who had preceded 

us to America. Hitler was still obscure, 
completely unknown in the Polish-Jewish 
community from which we started. Yet 
in effect we were escaping for our lives, 
since in a relatively short time not a 
single Jew, man, woman, or child, would 
remain alive in our home town. 

But of course no one could have pre- 
dicted that fantastic fact, and conse- 
quently mother and my brothers and I 
were not eager to leave, in spite of the 
wonders of America. We were, however, 
anxious to be with father again, and now 
that he was established in the new land 
and had sent for us, we simply had to go. 
We had to leave behind our relatives and 
friends and all that was familiar. 

Tearing up roots was naturally most 
painful for mother, since hers went far 
deeper than my brothers’ or mine. It hurt 
her even to part with those belongings we 
could not take with us, for she had grown 
fond of every item in our rooms. My 
roots too seem to have been amazingly 
deep or tender, because it was not the 
adventure that lay ahead of me, but 
rather the prospect of what would no 
longer be mine, that was uppermost in 
my thoughts. I would miss the colorful 
market where everything from a comb to 
a live turkey could be bought. I would 
miss the shadowy shops whose masters 
I pestered. The pond, the beautiful coun- 
tryside, the games with my cousins and 
friends—all these and much else besides 
I would never know again. I would even 
miss the damp chilly Cheder and the 
Melammed who beat me. And like mother, 
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By JACOB TWERSKY 


I too was hurt when I gave away my 
things: my scraps of leather from the 
shoemaker, my collection of rusty nails 
and spikes that I had gathered in the 
narrow streets of the town, the broken 
flashlight begged from the policeman, and 
the rest. 

We said our goodbys. Relatives hugged 
and kissed us; friends wished us well; 
and everyone told us how lucky we were 
to be able to go to a country so full of 
riches and marvels as America. Then we 
were alone to spend our last night in our 
home. We would begin the trip early in 
the morning before the town was awake. 
We got into beds that were no longer our 
own. The apartment had the fresh-leather 
smell of new luggage. 

The clock kept me awake. At five there 
would be a cab waiting for us beyond the 
gate of the courtyard that our rooms 
faced; an uncle would escort us to the 
train for Warsaw. Five was only a short 
while off, I thought, as the clock seemed 
to grow louder with every tick. I looked 
into the darkness, heard a scratching 
sound; and becoming fearful of the ghosts 
who were always about, turned my face 
to the pillow. Naphtali, the cab driver, had 
said that there weren’t any such things as 
ghosts, that what I heard were mice or 
the cracking of furniture, but of course 
I did not believe a scoffer like Naphtali. 
I knew there were ghosts in my home- 
town all right, yet the thought occurred 
to me that there might not be any in 
America. Now I felt somewhat better 
about leaving, but still I could not sleep. 
I wondered if the noisy clock was also 
destined to belong to one of my aunts. I 
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became certain that it was, and in that 
instant I grasped fully that we were 
already strangers in our town, that we 
were emigrants irrevocably. It was that 
instant in which the journey began for me. 

In Warsaw we were to get our visas 
from the American consulate and con- 
clude a few other arrangements, all of 
which would take several days. So on 
arriving, we went to stay at the home of 
one of mother’s cousins who lived there. 
The cousin was by our standards a well- 
to-do man, a type of broker, who lived in 
a modern apartment in this city, which in 
comparison with our medieval town, was 
certainly modern too. He and his family 
were undoubtedly considerate, for it was 
generous of them to have us at their 
home, and yet I mistrusted them some- 
how. Every night, when everyone was 
asleep, I would steal from bed to count 
our suitcases. 

But I could forgive them for this in- 
convenience because their apartment 
fascinated me. The stove, for instance, 
burned neither wood nor coal, but some- 
thing called gas that mysteriously flowed 
into it from the wall through a rubber 
pipe. I knew that when this gas burned 
there was scarcely any odor, but when I 
sneaked into the kitchen and turned it on, 
the odor was strange and repulsive. And 
the water too was different from what I 
had known, for it did not come out of a 
zinc barrel filled daily by the water- 
carrier, but emerged from a tap which 
could be turned on and off like the gas. 
These things were indeed baffling, though 
no more so than the lights which could 
be ignited or extinguished merely by 
pressing a button on the wall. I tried to 
puzzle out how kerosene could be got 
into lamps so close to the ceiling. Most 
extraordinary, however, was the toilet, 
such a contrast to the privy in the court- 
yard in our town. Again and again I 
would throw sheets of the thin paper 
from the box on the wall into the bowl 
and pull the chain. It was astonishing. 
Soon we were aboard a train again— 
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this time headed for Danzig, then an 
international city, to join a party of 
emigrants. It was night, the mist and 
darkness thick beyond the grimy win- 
dows. It was chilly and I snuggled against 
mother on the wooden bench. There was 
a dim yellow light overhead. Across the 
aisle a bearded old man snored above the 
rolling and clacking of the wheels. Before 
him on the floor was a tattered valise 
from which issued an odor of strong 
cheese. In the next car soldiers sang to 
the accompaniment of an accordion. 

In Danzig we came under the scrutiny 
and supervision of the steamship com- 
pany officials. We were treated like car- 
riers of disease. No one could leave the 
compound and we were subjected to 
countless examinations and delousings. 
Often, under severe feminine officials, the 
women and children were herded into a 
muggy building, ordered to undress and 
driven into a vast shower room in which 
scalding water poured down in ceaseless 
torrents. Echoing screams, my own among 
them, filled my ears and the rumble of 
the water throbbed through me as I 
jumped about amid the jumping bodies in 
the futile effort to avoid the burning water. 

Since the killing of Europe’s Jews, I 
have frequently thought of the gas cham- 
bers as resembling somewhat that shower 
room. 

Ultimately the officials were satisfied, 
perhaps feeling that we had become as 
near clean as was possible, and we left 
Danzig aboard a small vessel headed for 
Liverpool. Night was falling as we left 
the city behind. It was Friday and mother 
wanted to light sabbath candles, but 
though she had brought some candles 
along, she was fearful of starting a fire, 
for the little ship was soon pitching wildly. 
But Hen, my brother, came up with a 
suggestion—“Light them in the sink.” 
She did, and we stood behind her in our 
stateroom while she made the blessing 
over the bright candles. 

The voyage did not make me at all 
seasick, perhaps because I immediately 
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liked the sea. I would stand at the rail, 
relishing the shriek and force of the wind, 
the sunlit vastness with its shimmering 
floor dotted with sparkling cones and its 
faint blue boundary beyond which the 
eye could not reach, the taste of salt 
bubbly spray on my lips, the smell of 
brine and marine life, and the sizzling, 
roaring, crashing voice of the water. 

I enjoyed also wandering over the ship, 
particularly climbing the ladders between 
decks. Once, as I mounted a ladder, some- 
one took hold of the seat of my pants. 
Infuriated that anyone should attempt to 
hinder me, I kicked backwards with all 
my might. “You kicked me,” a deep male 
voice announced. “Let me go,” I yelled, 
and mother, hearing me, ran up. “He 
kicked me,” the man said. “I was merely 
trying to keep him from getting hurt. 
He’ll get hurt climbing about the way he 
does.” “I can’t tie him up,” mother said, 
but she apologized because I had kicked 
him and promised to watch me more 
closely, hard though that might be be- 
cause of my wildness. “He kicks hard,” 
the man said, chuckling as he walked 
away. Mother shook me. “Do you know 
whom you kicked, you animal? It was 
the captain of the ship.” 

At Liverpool the emigrants were hur- 
ried onto busses for London. We drove 
through a bright afternoon that smelled 
of monoxide and ripening fruit. London 
seemed another Warsaw of broad streets 
and bright lights and many automobiles. 
More waiting, more checkups, and finally 
we were on the Majestic steaming for 
New York. The ship seemed enormous to 
Hen and me as we rode in the elevator 
from deck to deck. Hen was two years 
older than I and claimed that riding the 
elevator just for fun was childish, but 
was willing to do it just to humor me. 
Except for losing a cap that the wind took 
overboard, I had a gay time all the way 
across, befriended by all the sailors who 
encountered me in the strange spots to 
which my explorations brought me. 

But as New York’s skyline and the 
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Statue of Liberty became visible—sights 
as thrilling as I had heard they would be 
—I was dispirited, though impressed. For 
I felt that the adventure of the journey 
was over and now there would be nothing 
ahead of us save our new home, which I 
was certain could not possibly compare 
with the old that I believed would always 
be my real home. With the adventure 
over, I was fiercely homesick for the 
familiarity of people and places and things 
of another world. 

Still, when the ship docked and father 
came aboard, my depression vanished. 
There he was: the same quick-moving 
man with the smiling face and red beard 
whom part of me, I realized, had been 
missing terribly. We shouted excitedly 
and he hugged us each in turn and seem- 
ingly all together. He laughed and kept 
asking us how we liked America, as 
though we had already seen at least half 
its wonders. But he got himself under 
control-and explained that we would have 
to stay at Ellis Island for a few days 
before we could go to our new home. 

At Ellis Island, though there was a 
fenced-in yard for strolling, most of the 
immigrants spent practically the entire 
day on benches in a large marble-floored 
hall. A Negro would come around in the 
afternoon to pass out Graham crackers 
and paper cups of milk. For the children 
there was a playroom full of toys, but I 
did not like the playroom or any part of 
the island, for the whole of it was like a 
prison. We lined up for meals, lined up 
to receive a tiny cake of soap before 
going up to bed. We were always being 
watched. 

In bed it was hard falling asleep be- 
cause of my yearning for my hometown 
and the strangeness that surrounded me. 
I would lie in the melange of ship whistles 
from the harbor—some deep and tremu- 
lous, others shrill and reverberating, and 
all sad in the loneliness. 

And then our stay was over and we 
went with father by taxi to our new home 
in Brooklyn. Throughout the long cab 
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ride I was happy again. We all were. We 
stopped before a two-story house, on the 
ground floor of which, as father explained, 
Was a synagogue, on the top floor our 
residence. 


We went up to the dinner that was 
waiting for us. A woman member of 
father’s congregation had prepared it and 
she was now ready to serve it. She had 
gone overboard in making it American, 
so that we would be properly amazed, 
and we certainly were. The sweet potatoes 
were strange enough, but corn on the cob 
was downright startling. Throughout the 
meal, Vic, the youngest, was entranced 
by the plate of bananas; and when finally 
permitted to take one, he bit into it 
immediately. Father laughed to see him 
throw it down in disgust, then peeled it 
for him. The kind woman, who had pre- 
pared the dinner, offered us chewing gum, 
but her explanation that it must only be 
chewed and not swallowed was so ridicu- 
lous that I refused to take any. 


Later in the day I walked down into 
the street. There were boys playing ball, 
but I dared not go up to them, because 
they were strangers. I walked into the 
alley between our building and the next. 
I leaned against the wall, my homesick- 
ness, stronger than ever, coming over me 
again. The boys in the street would never 
be my friends—they were not like me 
and I could never be like them. The only 
friends I would ever have were far away 
in Poland. I started to cry, the tears 
blotting out the street and the alley. 


I heard the meeowing of a cat. It was 
such a pleasant familiar sound! I wiped 
the tears away. The cat was entering the 
alley. There seemed to be nothing strange 
about it, but I wanted to touch it to make 
perfectly sure. I went toward it and it 
stopped and looked up at me and let me 
come up to it and touch it. I touched its 
pulsating throat, stroked its vibrant body, 
ran my fingers along the length of its 
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tail. Every part looked and felt exactly 
like that of a Polish cat. This was the 
most astonishing thing I had come across 
since we left our old home. I was im- 
mensley relieved. 

As I continued to caress the cat, Hen 
came out and called to me. “Let’s go to 
the store for a soda,” he said. “Papa gave 
me the money.” 

In the candystore on the corner we 
drank orange pop through straws, every 
now and then swinging completely around 
on the stools whose tops could revolve. 

“This is a great country,” Hen said, as 
sonorously as he could. 

I blew bubbles in my remaining soda. 

“Want another soda?” Hen said. 

“Two sodas?” 

“Sure. We’re in America now.” 

The second round of sodas came, and 
as the bubbles tickled my nose, I felt that 
maybe this was really a great and good 
country and that I would soon stop 
being homesick. 





“In the infancy of civilization, when our island 
was as savage as New Guinea, when letters and 
arts were still unknown to Athens, when scarcely 
a thatched hut stood on what was afterwards 
the site of Rome, this contemned people had 
their fancied cities and cedar palaces, their 
splendid Temple, their fleets of merchant ships, 
their schools of sacred learning, their great 
statesmen and soldiers, their natural philosop- 
hers, their historians, and their poets. What na- 
tion ever contended more manfully against over- 
whelming odds for its independence and religion? 
What nation ever, in its last agonies, gave such 
signal proofs of what may be accomplished by a 
brave despair? and, if, in the course of many 
centuries, the oppressed descendants of warriors 
and sages have degenerated from the qualities 
of their fathers . .. shall we consider this as a 
matter of reproach to them? Shall we not rather 
consider it as a matter of shame and remorse 
to ourselves? ... .” 

Lorp MAcAvuLay 





Herzl and Brandeis 


USTICE BRANDEIS was incontestably the 
| compelling figure and outstanding 

prophet of Zionism in America in the 
way that Theodor Herzl was of Zionism 
in Europe. 

Both achieved high distinction in their 
respective professions, both were at first 
far removed from the original sources of 
Judaism and with intimate contacts with 
the Jewish masses, and both returned to 
their people after notable emotional and 
spiritual experiences. 


With what Herzl thought and felt on 
the eve of his clarion call we are consider- 
ably familiar. His diaries reveal with ex- 
traordinary fidelity the flashes of illum- 
ination on the road to Zion. The road of 
Brandeis on the other hand is more ob- 
scure. His pattern of conversion must be 
pieced together from his scattered writ- 
ings, speeches, and the testimony of 
his colleagues. 


What emerges most clearly from the 
study of the two leaders is that Herzl 
became a Zionist because he was a dis- 
illusioned European. Brandeis became a 
Zionist because he was a good American. 
Herzl was convinced that the European 
system was seriously poisoned. His 


strength lay in his powerful diagnosis and 
prognosis of the anti-Semitic malady in 
Europe and of his discovery of a mighty 
political motive power—the distress of the 
Jews. The distress of the Jews was to 
Herzl what the distress of the proletariat 
was to Marx. Herzl rightly foresaw the 
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nature of the forces that would accelerate 
the consummation of the Jewish State. 


Herzl’s definition of Jewish nationalism 
was bluntly put forward before the Brit- 
ish Royal Commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the so-called ‘alien’ influx into 
England (1902): 


Question: Would you say briefly what 
your views are about Jewish nationalism? 

Herzl: I will give you my definition of 
a nation, and you can add the adjective 
“Jewish.” A nation is, in my opinion, a 
group of men of recognizable cohesion 
held together by a common enemy. That 
is my view of a nation. Then if you add 
the word “Jewish” you have what I 
understand to be the Jewish nation. 


Question: What would be the common 
enemy in this case? 


Herzl: The anti-Semite. 


Brandeis on the other hand discovered 
an identity of outlook and purpose be- 
tween the Jew and America. “I find 
Jews,” he said, “possessed of those very 
qualities which we of the twentieth cen- 
tury seek to develop in our struggle for 
justice and democracy; a deep moral feel- 
ing which makes them capable of noble 
acts; a deep sense of the brotherhood of 
man; and a high intelligence, the fruit of 
three thousand years of civilization.” 


In 1910 Brandeis became chairman of 
the arbitration board in New York’s 
Garment Workers’ strike. He came face 
to face with Jewish life and the encounter 
awakened in him ancestral pride. Zionist 
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leaders and writers like Jacob de Haas 
and Shmaryah Levin also aided in the 
process of his conversion. Yet Brandeis, 
though eager for information, had no 
need of tutors on fundamental principles 
and policies. His mind was intuitive and 
his approach was original. 


Brandeis acknowledged Herzl’s postu- 
late that the Jews are one people, accepted 
the easterly direction of Jewish destiny, 
and saw in the democratic institutions 
created by Herzl the historic instrument 
for the implementation of Zionism. But 
his approach was fundamentally different. 


Herzl believed that “The Jewish ques- 
tion exists wherever the Jews live in 
perceptible numbers. Where it does not 
exist it is carried by Jews in the course of 
their immigration.” In the light of condi- 
tions in America Brandeis could not sub- 
scribe to such a statement. He believed 
that Zionism is a movement to give the 
Jews more, not less, freedom; that the 
movement of Jewish renaissance was 
important for the American Jews because 
their active participation in the upbuild- 
ing of Palestine will provide a_ bul- 
wark against Jewish demoralisation, will 
heighten Jewish self-respect, and will 
develop the sense of noblesse oblige; and 
that it was important for America be- 
cause the objectives of American civilisa- 
tion and Zionism are identical—to make 
real the brotherhood of man. Brandeis 
fervently believed that Zionism was not 
a movement of escape but a movement to 
enable the Jews to contribute their stone 
to the pyramid of history and their voice 
to the chorus of humanity. 


In addition to his role as a philosopher 
and a leader he served as a guide on 
Zionism to American statesmen. Both 
President Wilson and President Roosevelt 
beside a host of other public figures 
listened to him. Roosevelt venerated 
Brandeis as a modern Isaiah. One of the 
important reasons that led Brandeis to 
Zionism was the small size of Palestine. 
He disagreed with those who said that 
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success was difficult to achieve in so small 
a country. He said: “To my mind the 
smallness of the country contributes 
greatly to the probability of success. The 
problems are all compassable. None is 
big in bulk, so complex as to make man 
seem inadequate for the task. For this 
reason achievement is always in sight.” 


His interpretation of Zionism as an ex- 
periment in social justice is of great sig- 
nificance to the understanding of the fu- 
ture of Israel. Brandeis believed that 
Israel would experiment and strike boldly 
into the unknown whereas America be- 
cause of her size, complexities, and vested 
interests would be more conservative. 


Herzl’s grim prophecy was fulfilled in 
the Hitlerite deluge of the thirties and 
forties. The prophecy of Brandeis still 
awaits complete vindication. It is never- 
theless an error to designate Herzl as the 
prophet of pure nationalism and Brandeis 
of the higher idealism of Zionism. For 
Herzl’s national idealism was crowned 
with humanism. Herzl did not intend the 
Jewish state to be an imitation of other 
states but a model state motivated by the 
vision of social justice. Herzl did not in- 
tend to build a ghetto state but a great 
state which would greatly benefit human- 
ity. Had he been alive today he would 
have urged the expansion of nationalist 
Zionism into Zionist humanism. It is true 
that he was extremely preoccupied with 
the problem of anti-Semitism. For he saw 
it as the catalyst of Jewish renaissance 
and historically he has proved right. He 
was essentially a man of action and his 
definition held good for the age of can- 
nibalism. It was a short-term definition 
not meant for eternity. 


Similarly Brandeis was not unaware of 
the nature of the Beast. In 1933 on learn- 
ing of the Hitlerite challenge to the Jews 
Brandeis said: “The Jews must leave 
Germany. There is no other way. I would 
have the Jews out of Germany. They 
have been treated with the deepest dis- 
respect. I urge that Germany be free of 
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the Jews. Let Germany share the fate 
of Spain.” 

Americans who have interpreted Zion- 
ism in terms of Brandeis and Israelis who 
have interpreted Zionism in terms of 
Herzl have clashed with the result that a 
serious deadlock exists. But a less super- 
ficial interpretation of the two teachers 
could have cleared the confusion. On the 
long term definition—on the role of Israel’s 
resurrection—the two prophets were in 
agreement. For they were kindred souls 
knocking at the gates of a higher 
Jerusalem. 


The Coming of Age 


It may be confidently asserted that 
American Jewry came of age when it 
stood up to the challenge of the anti- 
Semitic policies of Czarist Russia. The 
issue came to a head as American citizens 
of Jewish descent seeking to travel in 
Russia were the victims of flagrant dis- 
crimination by the Czarist authorities. A 
handful of Jewish leaders set on foot a 
movement to abrogate the U. S. commer- 
cial treaty with Russia which had guar- 
anteed, inter alia, mutual rights of travel 
for citizens of the contracting parties. 


At first the movement encountered 
many obstacles and misunderstandings. 
President Taft, for example, told a group 
of Jewish leaders that the Government 
could do nothing in the matter. A member 
of the group lamented: “Alas, we are in 
exile” but the fight continued. A direct 
appeal was made to the American people. 


Few dared to believe that public opin- 
ion would be so readily aroused and that 
action would follow so promptly. But this 
is in fact what occurred. The House of 
Representatives with one dissenting vote 
and the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs unanimously favored that action 
be taken to abrogate the commercial 
treaty with Russia. 

The battle is important for several 
reasons. First, because in defiance of the 
age-long Galut tradition of taking a beat- 
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ing lying down the American Jew stood 
up with dignity and faced the challenge. 
Second, although the spokesmen of Amer- 
ican Jewry early in the century were 
highly conservative and cautious nota- 
bilities, they were not slow to grasp the 
contagious character of anti-Semitism, 
namely that the anti-semitic regime in 
Russia was not only a threat to the Rus- 
sian Jews but also to the American Jews 
as well. For in attacking the inviolability 
of the American passport, Russia in effect 
made the American Jews second-class 
citizens. Third, it set the pattern for 
American Jewry’s fight against Hitlerism 
and for the establishment of the State 
of Israel. 


Rome and Jerusalem 


In 1909 Henrietta Szold went through 
an exciting experience—a journey to 
Palestine and Italy. That journey was 
undoubtedly the clue to an inspiring life. 
A keen student of Judaism, an ardent 
Zionist, and for a number of years secre- 
tary to the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, the Baltimore-born Jewess had 
been adequately prepared for the intel- 
lectual challenge of the journey. 


Prior to her departure her friends 
warned her that the journey would un- 
make her Zionism. This did not happen. 
On the contrary, she became more than 
ever convinced that salvation lay in Zion. 
The only thing she admitted after seeing 
the country was that Zionism would be 
more difficult to realize than she had 
anticipated on account of local and gen- 
eral conditions. In 1909 Palestine was a 
primitive and neglected Turkish province, 
where the three giant evils of Asia— 
Disease, Ignorance, and Poverty—thrived. 
She was particularly shocked by the 
widespread eye-diseases and the ordeal 
of women at birth. Henceforth her Zion- 
ism was no longer romantic. It became 
constructive and without illusion. 


On her return to the United States she 
declared: “Let’s stop talking and do some- 
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thing.” In 1912 Hadassah was formed in 
New York with a membership of about 
forty women and with the following pro- 
gram: “To establish and maintain a sys- 
tem of visiting nurses in Palestine and to 
foster Zionist education in America.” In 
1920 she settled in Jerusalem to become 
in the course of time mother of a new 
nation. 


The memorable journey of 1909 was 
important also for another reason. After 
seeing Palestine she went to Italy. There 
she almost lost courage when she com- 
pared the pageantry, color, and lavish 
symbolism of the Catholic Church with 
the small, bedraggled Jewish people 
knocking like a beggar at the gate of 
humanity. But she regained courage as 
she saw more of Italy and her treasures. 
The pageantry and wealth of color faded 
away after a longer stay and more mature 
reflection. For she discovered a great deal 
of paganism in Christianity. She became 
certain that a revitalised Judaism could 
more than stand its ground against 
paganism. 


In later years she typified the spirit of 
Jerusalem and the search for righteous- 
ness. About the nation she served so 
selflessly she did not hesitate to say: “I 
long for an Isaiah to show up our failings 
and littleness. The more successful we 
are in shaping the externals of our civil- 
isation the more we must dwell on our 
inadequacies, such as are revealed in our 
politics and education.” 


A Journey to Spain 


In 1928 an American politician, the late 
Sol Bloom, went to the Exposition in 
Seville as U. S. representative. As the 
official guest of the Spanish Government, 
Bloom did two most unusual things for 
which alone he ought to be remembered. 
When he was in Seville he asked his hosts 
to direct him to a synagogue for the Sab- 
bath prayers. With some embarrassment 
they informed him that no synagogue 
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existed. As he walked back to his hotel a 
man came beside him and said: “I am a 
Jew. I can take you to a house of wor- 
ship.” On Saturday he went with him to 
one of the poorer quarters of the town. 
The man knocked on the door of a small 
house where a little slot opened and a 
pair of dark eyes scrutinized them. When 
he was admitted Bloom found himself in 
a dimly lighted room and in the midst of 
a congregation of about twenty persons. 
After the services members of the congre- 
gation explained to him that they avoided 
possible trouble by practicing their re- 
ligion in secrecy and that the authorities 
tolerated them only in so far as they made 
no public display of their existence. The 
second undiplomatic step that Bloom took 
was a little later in Madrid where he was 
an official guest at a luncheon. When he 
was called to make a speech he told his 
hosts that he had enjoyed his stay in their 
beautiful country and that he was grate- 
ful for their hospitality. But the burden 
of his speech was this—‘I find competi- 
tion missing in Spain and the kind of 
competition I find notably lacking is re- 
ligious. Even in Rome, the heart of the 
Catholic world, I found a synagogue. I 
believe it would be a good thing for Spain 
if its people had something of the competi- 
tive spirit which has helped to make my 
own country great—and the United 
States, you know, has more varieties of 
religion than any other place in the world.” 


Fighter for God 


David Lubin was born in Galicia in 
1849. Early in life he emigrated to the 
United States where he became one of 
the outstanding agrarian experts in the 
country. He conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing an International Institute of Agri- 
culture and then tried to enlist the sup- 
port of the United States, Britain, and 
France in his project. In this he failed. 
In 1905 he journeyed to Rome. “Will you 
make history with me?” he said to an 
Italian public figure on his arrival. David 
Lubin did make history in Rome. The 
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king of Italy was approached about the 
project and he proved sympathetic and 
helpful. The International Institute was 
established. Conceived by Lubin as a link 
in the chain, as the first department of a 
world organisation, the Institute proved 
its usefullness and was, in fact, the fore- 
runner of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organisation. 


What made Lubin tick? It was not an 
abstract concept of internationalism. It 
was rather an intense faith in the Jewish 
people. That was the motive power of his 
strivings and indeed of his whole being. 
Lubin was a profound believer in the 
mission of Israel to promote the establish- 
ment of a world society based on right- 
eousness. “The real mission of Israel,” he 
said, “is toward the ‘just weight and just 
measure’ between nations, work that shall 
sterilise the pride of chauvinism and shall 
neutralize the poison of racial hate.” The 
Jew he regarded as the conserved energy 
of the ages and Israel as the Fighter 
for God. 


An ardent believer in the dispersion of 
the Jews, Lubin was at first opposed to 
Zionism. But in the evening of his life, 
just after the Balfour Declaration in 1917, 
he changed his mind. He then admitted: 
“T now see that the promulgation of the 
Mission of Israel demands a world centre, 
a world authority whence the forces ac- 
tivating it could radiate in every direction.” 


On July 25, 1949, Rome celebrated the 
100th anniversary of David Lubin. A 
plaque in his honor was unveiled in the 
presence of the President, Prime Minister, 
and Foreign Minister of the Republic of 
Italy. Rome saluted Jerusalem. 


Wise Sees it Through 


At a small Zionist gathering in London 
shortly after World War II I heard a 
remarkable prophecy. The speaker was 
Stephen Wise. He spoke at a very dark 
moment in Jewish history when Zionist 
fortunes were at a low ebb. He was al- 
ready a tired man; the mask of death was 
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already visible on the face of the aged 
fighter. 

One of the most memorable portions of 
his speech occurred when he talked of 
Herzl. He recounted how as a young man 
he had gone to the Zionist congress to 
seek his lost brothers and to meet the 
meteoric figure of Herzl; how agreeably 
surprised he had been by the intellectual 
level of the congress which he had judged 
to be higher than that of the renowned 
parliaments of Europe, and how deeply 
he had been impressed by the unforget- 
table Herzl. Shortly before his death 
Herzl had said to him: “I shall not live 
to see the establishment of the Jewish 
State. But you, Wise, are a young man. 
You will see it.” 

As he recounted Herzl’s prophecy his 
face lit up as if by magic and his whole 
being seemed to emanate a mysterious 
vitality. He paused for a few seconds, 
which then seemed like an eternity, and 
in a resounding voice and with powerful 
emphasis he declared: “I shall live to see 
the establishment of the Jewish State.” 

Stephen Wise saw it through and a 
double prophecy was fulfilled. He also 
saw the downfall of Hitlerism. Important 
as his contribution to Zionism was the 
passionate fight that Wise fought to ex- 
pose the world menace of Hitlerism was 
even more outstanding. Clearly, persis- 
tently, and with dignity he insisted that 
it would be utterly useless and utterly 
fatal to come to any sort of understanding 
with Hitlerism. “To die at the hands of 
the Nazis is cruel,” he declared, “but to 
survive by its grace would be ten thou- 
sand times worse.” The unforgivable of- 
fense, the inexpiable sin to his mind was 
to traffick with Nazism, even if only to 
save Jewish life and property. “We will 
not,” he shouted, “become Hitler’s drum- 
mers; we refuse to act as Hitler’s agents 
or commerical travellers.” 

In the terrible years between 1933 and 
1939 the world was not averse from 
making a deal with Hitler provided he 
confined his assault to the Jews. People 
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like Wise had to cry in the wilderness. 
But the insatiable appetite of Hitlerism 
and its demoniac character helped. The 
assault on Jewry was transformed into an 
assault on the world. 

But even at a late hour the forces of 
reaction and defeatism were strong, so 
strong that the balance of decision was 
uncertain and democracy seemed para- 
lysed. In such a delicately balanced situ- 
ation men who understood the full im- 
plications of Hitlerism literally had to 
carry the burden of the whole world’s 
future on their shoulders. Wise was one 
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of such men—a valiant leader of the 
“shock troops of civilisation.” Upon him 
fell the historic task of demonstrating that 
the zoological extermination was only 
one aspect of the assault of the mad 
barbarians on Western civilisation and 
human dignity. Upon him fell the role of 
interpreting to a divided America the 
full meaning of the satanic kingdom. His 
last message was typical of his life and 
his faith: “Strive for one world and one 
humanity, with freedom under law, with 
justice and peace for all peoples, races 
and faiths.” 
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By SELWYN S. SCHWARTZ 
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When mother died midsummer was 
A hundred yards away 


From her door. 


The tapping sound of the heralding 
rain 


Cluttered closely in the air 
Bearing the ancient silence 
In her eyes: 

And all the green grass 


Being the wild teeth against the 
sunless road 


Hastening but darkness over the 
pasture. 


Yet it may be that she fell asleep 
Autumn-like 


Beside her favorite trees. 
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The ageing leaves 


Insensibly self-freed in the black 
folds of night 


Leeward 


With refined whispers 
In the anywhere of her hair. 


There might be some excuse for her 
sudden sleep, 


There might, 


Provided you can temper the silent 
eye 


Of cold autumn 


So close to her door. 


But sleep, too, 
Is almost a color, 


More than a yard deep. 


ee 


ee 
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“Me Sntermarriage 


$$ Oo HOW was the picnic?” Mama 
S asked. 
“Fine,” Si said. “We had a fine 
time.” 

“Were all the Collinses there?” 

“The whole caboodle,” Helen said, with 
a bird-glance at her husband. He was 
grinning at his mother tonight; Helen 
hoped that his good mood would continue. 
She had already caught a glimpse of what 
awaited them on the kitchen table. Oh, 
that’s when the armor would go up, 
she thought. 

Papa took their coats and hung them 
in the closet, while Tante Leah followed 
Mama’s quick gestures with the super- 
visory eyes of an elder sister. 

“Nu, sit down,” Mama said, shooing 
them all into the kitchen. “You must be 
hungry as wolves after being out in the 
open air all day. I don’t have much...” 

“No fights,” Papa said warningly. “If he 
don’t want to eat, he don’t have to eat. 
Please. No fights.” 

They took their places around the 
table; and Helen was relieved when, 
instead of his customary “Oh my God!”, 
Si remaiked dolefully that he could not 
see his wife behind the skyscraper mound 
of rolls. The tablecloth was practically 
invisible for the heaped-up hysterical 
hospitality. There were a dozen varieties 
of appetisers—baked carp, amber as a 
sunset; and pink slabs of lox; and stur- 
geon glowing at four dollars a pound; and 
bottles (already uncapped) of cherry and 
sarsaparilla; and a roast chicken stuffed 
with bread . . . There were saucers of 
chopped liver and platters of fat-bellied 
white fish and golden-scaled butter-fish 
sleeping on cool green beds of lettuce; 
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there were red dots of radish everywhere 
and a jug of sweet wine and a moist 
cylinder of salmon. . 

“Just a little snack,” Mama said apolo- 
getically. “I really didn’t have time to 
prepare. Maybe if you want some—?” 

“All right, all right,” Papa interrupted. 
“If he wants something he’ll ask for it. 
No fights please.” 

Helen smiled admonishingly at Si 
across the table but tonight the admoni- 
tion was unnecessary. She saw at a glance 
that tonight he would be tolerant of his 
mother’s excessive motherliness; he was 
leaning back in his chair, his eyes chuck- 
ling at the incredible ‘snack,’ his face 
pinked by the sun. Helen relaxed; it had 
been such a pleasant afternoon; oh, she 
was glad that her benign sun-warmed 
mood wasn’t going to be spoiled. She 
unfolded her napkin. 

“It’s a strange family,” she remarked, 
between bites of lox and bagel. “George 
is so American and Sonya... you know, 
she still talks with a heavy accent.” 

“Ach, she was never smart,” Mama 
scoffed, tossing her head in a theatrical 
gesture of disdain. “Pretty like a doll but 
not smart.” 

Tante Leah was bemusedly rolling a 
wad of bread around in her dark leathery 
cheeks. She turned to her sister and 
murmured: 

“Twenty years already. Twenty years. 
Can you believe it, Selma?” 

“Who wants to believe it?” Mama re- 
plied. “Before you turn around, you’re 
old already.” 

“Oh, I’m not talking about that,” Tante 
Leah said, clacking her dental plates. “I 
meant about Sonya and George. Twenty 
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years they’re married already and Avram 
said it wouldn’t last a year.” 

“Your brother Avram,” Papa remarked 
with the disparaging tone he reserved for 
Mama’s brothers. “He always had a big 
mouth. He was born with a big mouth. 
If he hadn’t made such a holler at the 
wedding, nobody would have known that 
George Collins wasn’t a Jew.” 

“What!” Mama shrieked and she began 
to cough with laughter. 

“Watch out for the fishbones,” Tante 
Leah said, offering her a glass of bubbling 
cherry soda. 

“What!” Mama repeated, her little eyes 
bright as buttons. “Anybody could tell 
about George. Why, he looks Irish like 
a policeman.” 

“But he’s not Irish,” Papa said. “Who 
said he’s Irish?” 

“He’s Catholic, isn’t he?” 

“Dont be foolish. He’s a Mason. How 
could he be—?” 

“He’s Catholic,” Mama insisted grimly. 
“Deeply Catholic. Roman Catholic.” 

“If he’s Catholic, he must be Irish,” 
Tante Leah pronounced with Papal 
infallibility. 

“Honest to God, I never heard such 
foolishness in all my life!” Papa said. He 
speared a slice of lox and turned to his 
sister-in-law, the pink slice waving on the 
fork like a pennant. “Pollacks are Catho- 
lics, too, no? In Dvinsk when they drag- 
ged your father by the beard . . . So who 
did that? . . . Mohammedans?” 

The image of his grandfather’s torment 
erased Si’s dawning smile. Tante Leah 
shook her head grudgingly: “Catholic or 
no Catholic, he’s a Goy all the same.” 

“So what difference does that make?” 
Mama said challengingly. 

Mama prided herself on her advanced 
views, which always became more ad- 
vanced during Leah’s visits. Then she 
would deliberately serve butter with the 
meat, talk blandly of cooking a Virginia 
ham (which she never did), and mock 
her older sister for keeping a kosher 
house. 
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And if, perchance, the “children” (Si 
and Helen, ten years married) were also 
guests ... oh, then Mama became very 
advanced, delighting to flaunt her ideal- 
istic youth against Leah’s. For Mama had 
been a Socialist-Zionist in old Russia and 
while she was dodging the Czarist police 
at clandestine forest-meetings (“I was 
only fifteen then”—with a mare’s toss of 
the head), Leah was running about to 
village dances with handsome, but reac- 
tionary, yokels. “Of course, you. had no 
time for the Revolution,’ Mama would 
say with withering scorn. “You were too 
busy chasing a pair of pants.” It was not 
difficult for Si to understand why his 
mother confused puritanism with progress 
and sex with political backwardness. 

“What’s the difference?” Mama was 
telling Leah now with calculated superior- 
ity. “So he’s a Goy. You’ve got such old 
fashioned ideas. He’s a good husband, 
isn’t he? He’s a good provider, no? He 
doesn’t drink like most schootzim, does 
he? And he loves his wife . . . he’d cut 
off his right arm for Sonya.” 

“That’s not all he’s cut off,” Papa 
laughed. 

Mama ignored this. She spotted a few 
vacant inches on Si’s plates and hurriedly 
scooped up a tablespoon full of mashed 
potatoes. “And they’ve got two wonderful 
children,” she went on, spoon in air. 
“Talented. Educated. The boy is going to 
college already. What more could Sonya 
ask out of life?” She vigorously slapped 
the potatoes on Si’s plate. 

“Sonya’s not complaining,” Papa said. 
“She never did. It was your brother 
Avram. I never saw such a buttinski.” 

“Oh, what a wedding that was!” Tante 
Leah said softly, a reminiscent glaze in 
her eyes. “I'll never forget it as long as 
I live.” 

“Who can forget it?” Mama echoed in 
the same soft tone. “A regular Abie’s 
Irish Rose, it was.” 

The older folks munched silently a 
while, memory-hushed. Si Kapell shot a 
glance at his wife. 
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“You never told us about the wedding,” 
Helen said. 

“Oh, I must have,” Mama replied, 
flattered by the invitation, There was a 
bardic strain in her, easily tapped; a love 
of story telling, which, all his life, had 
fulfilled for Si some vague need,—a 
search for roots perhaps, those roots 
which, transplanted to America, took 
such tormented and sometimes grotesque 
forms; a looking-down, perhaps, into the 
well of his family’s European past; the 
images there far-away and shimmering 
and dark and uncertain. 

“No really, you never did,” Si urged. 
“You never told us.” He leaned forward 
in his chair, expectant-eyed, hands clasped 
between his knees. “What happened?” 

Mama glanced at his plate. 

“Here, you didn’t eat a thing!” She 
lanced a chicken wing. 

“Now, please, Mama!” 

“Oh, for God’s sake!” Papa exploded. 
“Serve the coffee!” 

She hesitated, defeated, replaced the 
wing on the still-heaping platter. 

“What happened at the wedding?” 

“After the dishes.” 

“Oh, let the dishes go till later.” 

“If you don’t help,” she said warningly. 
“After all, you’re my guests.” 

Helen laughingly shook her head. They 
ate to bursting, topped by coffee and a 
colossal strawberry shortcake, and went 
into the living-room. Papa lit a cigar and 
eased his heavy body into the sofa. He 
glanced tenderly at his wife who was al- 
ready trembling at the brink of her story 
—an actor in the wings—and he said: 

“Nu, go ahead, tell them, Selma. 
Only—” and he pulled out his watch— 
“not all night. I give you twenty minutes. 
When your mother starts to tell a story,” 
he turned to his son, “‘there’s no end to it.” 

Mama glared at him affectionately. 


* * * 


“Twenty-one years ago when your 
cousin Sonya came here from the other 
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side she was pretty like a doll. She’s still 
pretty though she’s gotten a bit fat which 
is only natural after two children. And 
I don’t like the way she dyes her hair, 
too red, it’s not natural, like the makeup 
she uses, too much, fooey, so much paint, 
but she’s still pretty like a doll even now.” 

Papa sighed and winked at his son. 
His wife’s circumlocutions were an end- 
less source of wonder, boredom, and en- 
tertainment to him. 

“At the time, she lived with my brother 
Avram like all of us. You know in those 
days immigrants used to stay with rela- 
tives who bonded for their support— 
otherwise you couldn’t come in—so until 
you found a place of your own, you’d 
sleep anywhere, even on top of the bath- 
tub which was usually in the kitchen.” 

“Anyway, Sonya got a job in some 
garment shop and that’s where she met 
this George. He was a bookkeeper and I 
suppose she fell in love with him because 
he was so American—sleeves rolled up 
and polite and refined, you know. 

“TI remember when I first came here, 
the boat was just passing the Statue of 
Liberty and we were all out on deck 
looking at the skyscrapers and some 
people were crying and then a couple of 
American boys came by in a rowboat and 
waved at us and it was the first time in 
my life I ever saw men in public with 
their sleeves rolled up like that and their 
collars open at the neck and I thought, 
gosh, it’s so American, so handsome. I 
was only sixteen then and I admired the 
American types so much because they 
didn’t beat their wives and wear their 
shirts hanging outside their pants like 
Russian mujiks and—” 

“Nu?” said Tante Leah. 

“Nu nu,” Mama said. “So I can under- 
stand why that foolish little greenhorn 
should fall in love with George, but why 
George fell in love with her, God only 
knows. She couldn’t even speak English 
—I’m telling you, a regular griine—but 
she was a pretty little thing and when 
you're in love, somehow language doesn’t 
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make no difference, somehow you under- 
stand... 

“How long they ran around in secret I 
don’t know, but it couldn’t have been 
very long because Sonya wasn’t in this 
country a year at the time of that terrible 
wedding. Once or twice she brought 
George around to the house and of course 
nobody thought he was a Goy although 
he certainly looked like one and had a 
Goyish name, but who would think of 
such things twenty-five years ago on the 
East Side? In those days you still thought 
a Goy had horns and they thought the 
same thing of us I suppose.” 

“They still do,” Papa said with the 
shrug of centuries. “They all hate Jews, 
no matter what. It’s in them.” 

“You said it,” Tante Leah agreed, purs- 
ing her lips. 

Mama’s deafness was diplomatic; her 
patience supreme . . . She resumed: 

“Not even my brother Avram suspected 
it at first—can you imagine?—not even 
Avram. But after Sonya had brought 
George around to the house a couple of 
times, Avram began to look at him side- 
ways like, and one night all of a sudden 
he said—‘Collins? Collins? Say, what 
kind of name is this Collins anyway?’ 

“*T guess it used to be Collinsky in the 
old country,’ George answered, calm as 
a fish. Oh, he was a Goy all right but he 
had a Yiddishe kopf! Nu, Avram figured, 
in America so even Jews have names 
like Collins, they get Americanized, they 
even begin to look like Goyim, they can’t 
speak Yiddish, they never go to school, 
that’s America. And if you ask me, it’s a 
good thing too because otherwise the 
world stops and you don’t have progress, 
you've got to move forward with the times. 

“So anyway, after six months they’re 
going around like this, they announce 
they’re going to be married. And of course 
everybody is happy; what else is a girl 
for in those days if not to get married, 
especially if she’s not smart like Sonya 
and what should she do?—sweat in a shop 
all her life? Maybe she didn’t get herself 
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a doctor or a lawyer, but a husband is a 
husband, that’s what everybody figured, 
and this George was good enough; so he 
wasn’t a professional but he made a living 
and he was clean-cut and polite and all 
in all he wasn’t such a bad catch. 

“Avram grudgingly consented to hold 
the wedding in his house. After all, who 
should make it if not her rich uncle? 
Sonya had nobody else over here, and 
George said his people lived way upstate 
near Canada and he wasn’t even sure 
they could come to the wedding, so it 
would be best if they had a nice quiet 
ceremony instead of a big affair in one of 
those fancy pavilions where they hold 
Bar Mitzvahs and have colored glass 
beads in the chandeliers that when they’re 
lit they turn around like inside a merry- 
go-round and you see rainbows dancing 
on the four walls. 

“So it was just a house wedding but by 
the time Avram got through paying for 
the caterer and the crépe paper festoons 
all around the living-room and the Rabbi, 
it cost him a pretty penny anyhow, and 
that’s why I suppose he made such a 
terrible holler when it all finally came out. 

“The trouble started punct at the very 
beginning when the Rabbi was filling out 
the marriage certificate. In fact, we were 
sure for a while there’d never even get to 
be a ceremony. Oh, it was terrible! The 
Rabbi is filling out the papers and natu- 
rally he asked George his name. 

“ ‘George Collins,’ he said. 

“‘T mean your Jewish name.’ 

“ “George Collins.’ 

“Oy, the Rabbi looked crooked at him 
then, the pen shaking in his hand—he 
was a very old man with a beard down to 
here, and his English, don’t mention it!— 
and I guess he figured, nu, so he doesn’t 
know his Jewish name, that’s not so 
strange, in America anything can happen. 
So he went on to the next question: 

“What is your father’s name?’ 

“*George Collins,’ George said. 

“Then my brother Avram shouted: 
‘How can that be? Don’t you know among 
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Jews it’s a law not to name a son after a 
living father?’ 

‘It’s not a law, it’s a tradition,’ George 
answered very quick. Where he found 
this out, I don’t know. Maybe somebody 
told him. Anyway, it didn’t satisfy my 
brother Avram. 

“‘Nu, so it’s a tradition,’ he yelled 
back. ‘Doesn’t your family follow the 
tradition? What kind of Jews are you 
anyway?’ 

“Don’t get excited,’ said the Rabbi. ‘It’s 
unusual but it’s not a sin.’ And he went 
on explaining how in the Talmud just 
such a question is discussed and Rabbi 
Schmuel said so-and-so and Rabbi 
Schmelke said the other way and Rabbi 
Somebody-Else said something different 
altogether and all in all nobody decided 
anything. And on and on he goes like 
this while everybody stands around and 
listens respectfully and George is nodding 
his head up and down like he’d studied 
Mishna and Gemorrah all his life. 

“Where they got such a Rabbi I don’t 
know. He came in wearing a long black 
shiny kaftan, and he had a beard down 
to his pupick and curly payes and his 
English—don’t ask!—and his hands shook 
so much later when he gave them the 
wine to drink under the chupah that he 
spilled half of it on the rug. And what 
was left in the cup George drank right 
down to the bottom, how should he know 
he was only supposed to sip a little for 
tradition’s sake? and the Rabbi looked at 
him then like he’d been brought up in 
a stable. 

“That poor feller!—not only did he 
have to go through a foreign ceremony, 
but my brother Avram had to go get a 
Rabbi who you would think was still 
living in Lumzha Gebernya. For George 
—a Goy—they had to get just such 
a Rabbi. 

“But the funny thing was that this 
orthodox Rabbi—payes and all—was less 
strict about the name than my brother 
Avram who keeps his store open on 
Saturdays. 
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“So it’s not a sin,’ the Rabbi decided 
after he’d quoted from a hundred and 
one books to prove it, and finally he 
signed the certificate and made ready to 
begin the ceremony. 

“But my brother Avram, as you can 
well imagine, still wasn’t satisfied. He was 
looking at George very sideways all the 
time the Rabbi is explaining the Talmud. 

“Why isn’t your father and mother 
here?’ he asked George all of a sudden. 
‘Hah? Is it right your father and mother 
shouldn’t come to their own son’s wed- 
ding?’ 

“*They can’t come,’ said George. ‘It so 
happens my sister is in the hospital now 
having a baby, and after all, a baby comes 
before a wedding.’ 

“This made everybody laugh, but not 
my brother Avram who was sure now 
that he’d spent all his good money just 
to marry his niece off to a shagutz, and 
he started yelling at the top of his lungs 
that if George Collins was a Jew then he 
was a Chinee, and that he was just trying 
to trick an honest man and anybody could 
see, just by looking at him, what he really 
was. Nu, there was a terrible commotion, 
you can just picture. Your father ran 
over and tried to calm Avram down and 
Sonya began to cry and the best maid 
gave her some schnapps for her nerves 
only she spilled it all over her white satin 
gown. And all the men were clustered 
around poor George, shaking their fists 
in his face and running around and 
around like a bunch of wild animals and 
some of them screaming ‘He’s a Jew!’ 
and others screaming ‘He isn’t!’ and my 
brother Avram yelling loudest of all like 
he always does and poor George there in 
the middle with tears in his Goyish blue 
eyes. I tell you—! 

“Well, all of a sudden, just when we 
were sure there’d never be a wedding, 
the Rabbi got a brilliant idea. After all, 
he didn’t want to lose his ten dollars. 
‘Sha! Sha!,’ he yelled out, “‘There’s a very 
easy way to find out whether this young 
man is really a Jew or not.’ 
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“Come with me,’ he said, and he took 


poor George by the arm, and led him 
upstairs with everybody looking at him 
and closed the door to the bedroom. 

“Less than a minute later, the door 
opened and the Rabbi appears at the top 
of the stairs and he’s got his arms 
stretched out like Moses on the mountain 
and he’s smiling from ear to ear—‘A Yid! 
A Yid! A genuine Yid!’ And behind him 
you could see George creeping out of the 
bedroom, looking so ashamed, I’m telling 
you, it wrung your heart. 

“What he didn’t know, of course, that 
foolish Rabbi, was that many Goyim are 
circumcized too. So what does it prove? 
Everybody’s doing it nowadays, it’s 
healthy, it’s got nothing to do with re- 
ligion. They don’t use méhels of course, 
that’s old-fashioned and unscientific; they 
use doctors like many Jews themselves 
now use doctors; only people who don’t 
move with the times like my brother 
Avram say only the méhels know how to 
do it, but Avram has never gotten Amer- 
icanized, he wouldn’t be Americanized if 
he lived here fifty years. 

“But George’s case was different as we 
found out later. It hadn’t been done to 
him as a baby. No, six months before the 
wedding, he’d gone and gotten himself 
geschnitt just because he loved Sonya so 
much and he figured there might be 
trouble like this. Can you imagine such 
a thing? a grown man! it’s a dangerous 
operation for a grown man! Why, some- 
body I once knew in Schenectady almost 
died of it . . . you remember, Lou? that 
feller Johnnie used to live next door on 
Mohecan Avenue? . . . He was thirty 
years old already and he’d been going 
around with this Jewish girl for seven 
years but she wouldn’t marry him because 
her family were so religious. And he 
begged her something awful. . . I remem- 
ber one night Lou and I came home late 
from a meeting and passed the two of 
them on the next-door stoop and Johnnie 
was crying like a baby—‘Well, what do 
you want me to do?’ and she kept saying 
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‘I don’t know! I don’t know!’ Oh, it was a 
pity! And finally because he just couldn’t 
give up this girl, and she wouldn’t hurt 
her family by a civil ceremony, so this 
Johnnie went and got himself converted. 
Oh, a terrible business he went through 
—studying and getting himself circum- 
cized at that age and afterward he became 
such a fanatic he used to carry the Torah 
in shool, a crazy fanatic, believe me, he 
used to sit on the stoop and yell at Lou 
and me because we went to Socialist 
meetings instead of to the synagogue. 

“And that’s the way it was with George. 
He’d gotten himself geschnitt for love, 
and now it looked like everything was 
turning out all right, especially when 
everybody clapped after the Rabbi’s an- 
nouncement and the ceremony is already 
getting started, Sonya with the stain on 
her gown and George in his tuxedo look- 
ing scared like a chicken. Only I notice 
that my brother Avram has all of a sud- 
den disappeared. 

“George is just breaking the glass and 
everybody’s shouting Mazeltov! when in 
rushes my brother Avram screaming at 
the top of his lungs: ‘Stop the wedding! 
Stop the wedding! He’s a Goy! I’ve got 
hundred-percent proof he’s a Goy!’ 

“But it was too late already, the Rabbi 
had just pronounced them man and wife. 

“Nu nu, you can just picture! Some 
people got very mad and said that Avram 
should be thrown out the window, he was 
just a big troublemaker, and what kind 
of a way was this to start off a young 
couple in life? 

“And when we asked Avram what was 
his big proof, he said he’d looked up the 
town of George’s parents on the marriage 
certificate and during the ceremony he 
went outside and telephoned them long- 
distance upstate, and George’s mother 
was crying something awful over the 
phone. 

“She’d never known anything about the 
marriage—George hadn’t been home for 
months—and a mother’s heart after all is 
a mother’s heart no matter whether you’re 
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a Goy or not, you’ve got to be fair, they 
feel just as bad about their son marrying 
a Jew as we feel about him marrying 
a Goy. 

“Anyway, Avram said, George’s mother 
almost had a fit when she heard the news: 
‘Please stop the marriage. My son is a 
Gentile. We are Catholics.’ Roman Catho- 
lics, mind you. 

“But it was too late. They were already 
married, such a marriage I don’t wish on 
my worst enemies, so we ate the wedding 
feast as quickly as we could—it was more 
like the meal after a funeral—and most 
people tried to be nice and stayed and put 
jokes on their long faces. But my brother 
Avram—Oh, he was just impossible. He 
didn’t even want to pay the Rabbi. I was 
ashamed of him. And all the time, George 
is pleading with him—‘Mr. Laben, please 
please! Don’t you understand? I’m going 
to become a Jew. I’m giving up my own 
religion. I'll give up anything for Sonya. 
Only let us be happy. Give us a chance. 
For God’s sake, give us a chance!’ 


“Nu, for two years after this miserable 
wedding George really tried to be a Jew. 
For a while he went to synagogue every 
Saturday and he even fasted on Yom 
Kippur all day. I remember once he came 
to visit us and I served some butter with 
the meat and he said to me— 


“Why, Cousin Selma, don’t you keep 
a kosher house?’ and I got mad and I 
said: ‘Now look here, George Collins! I’m 
not a fanatic and don’t you become a 
fanatic on me! If you want to be a good 
Jew, you don’t have to keep a kosher 
house! Just act like Hillel said—Treat 
your neighbors as you want yourself to be 
treated. That’s what it means to be a good 
Jew. All the rest is pishposh!’ 


“So, finally he got over it. For a while, 
the Church tried to get the children. You 
know how they go after children. They 
sent priests to the house and everything 
but when the priests saw that Sonya 
wouldn’t let the kids go, they gave up. 
So they attend public schools and they’re 
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not being raised especially as anything— 
neither Jews nor Gentiles—Sonya says 
when they’re twenty-one they can decide 
for themselves, though privately she 
knows they’re really closer to Jews be- 
cause they’ve always lived in a Jewish 
neighborhood and have mostly Jewish 
friends and besides a mother always has 
more influence over the children than a 
father, that’s only natural. 

“But George, of course, he’s really 
nothing. On Christmas he has a Christmas 
tree and on Yom Kippur he goes to shool. 
But still they’re married twenty years 
already and when I see how well they 
get along and what fine children and all, 
I think to myself what a better world it 
would be if only people like my brother 
Avram would learn to keep their big 
mouths shut.” 

She paused, looking about at her little 
audience, savoring the effect. 

“Still I say,” Tante Leah remarked, “It’s 
not a good thing. A Goy always remains—” 

“A lot you know,” Mama interrupted. 
She rose briskly and headed for the 
kitchen. “How about some tea?” 





“Throughout the history of the Western 
world the Scriptures have been the great 
instigators of revolt against the worst 
forms of clerical and political despotism. 
The Bible has been the Magna Charta of 
the poor and of the oppressed; down to 
modern times no State has had a constitu- 
tion in which the interests of the people 
are so largely taken into account, in which 
the duties so much more than the privi- 
leges of rulers are insisted upon, as that 
drawn up for Israel in Deuteronomy and 
in Leviticus; nowhere is the fundamental 
truth that the welfare of the State, in the 
long run, depends on the uprightness of 
the citizen so strongly laid down. . . 
The Bible is the most democratic book in 
the world.” 

T. H. Huxiey 
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roust 4 Ethics ve the ews 


WANN, BLocH, AND RACHEL are the 
S most faithfully portrayed of the Jew- 

ish characters in the cast of Remem- 
brance Of Things Past. They are all very 
different from each other. Charles Swann, 
the son of a very rich stockbroker, is, 
when we first hear of him near the begin- 
ning of the volume which bears his name, 
an aesthete of great delicacy. He is a 
member of the Jockey, which is the most 
aristocratic club in France, and in general 
he frequents the most brilliant society 
where a luncheon with the Prince of 
Wales or dinner with the President of the 
Republic is a usual occurrence. His artistic 
tastes center about painting and particu- 
larly about the Dutch painter Vermeer. 
He is a recognized authority on art as 
well as a patron of it. We are told that he 
is frequently consulted by museums to 
determine the authenticity of master- 
pieces; his name appears in the news- 
papers (where it is noticed by the family 
of the narrator of the story) as the lender 
of pictures from his private collection to 
public exhibitions. 

When the story opens, neither he nor 
anyone else apparently seems to be par- 
ticularly conscious of his Jewish antece- 
dents. Even the narrator’s grandfather 
who, we are told, was quick to react io 
the Jewish friends for whom his grandson 
appeared to have a predilection, does not 
think of “young Swann” as a Jew at all. 
What we have in Swann evidently is a 
portrayal of a French Jew whose family 
is so old, cultured, and assimilated into 
French society that not even those people 
who make a point of being conscious of 
such differences would distinguish him 
from any other upper-class Frenchman. 
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By MILTON HINDUS 


Later on, one of the characters in the 
book tells us (though we are left in some 
perplexity as to how reliable her informa- 
tion is) that Swann is both a convert to 
Christianity and the son and grandson of 
converts; but this kind of Jew as every- 
one knows, she adds, is “the worst of all!” 

But if Swann is one of Proust’s most 
sympathetic and agreeable characters and 
indeed seems at times to be the alter ego 
of the narrator himself, Bloch, on the 
contrary, is made offensive to us from 
the moment he appears on the scene. He 
is a malicious gossip, a show-off, an in- 
sincere and affected pedant. Though he 
does not seem at the beginning to be 
self-consciously Jewish, he arouses the 
suspicions of the narrator’s grandfather 
immediately. One of the comic scenes in 
the book takes place during a walk which 
the narrator takes with his friend Saint- 
Loup. They are shocked to overhear a 
violent anti-semitic tirade coming from an 
unseen person in a house which they pass. 
They stop to wait for the appearance of 
this ferocious Jew-eater, and it turns out 
to be Bloch himself! The latter is now 
shown in the midst of a very compact and 
stand-offish group of Jews—his family 
and their friends. Evidently Bloch is not 
so well assimilated to French culture as 
Swann, and it is to Swann’s unambiguous 
status that he aspires, because his own 
interests are all concerned with French 
and classical literature. His anti-Jewish 
feelings, of course, are entirely unreal; 
they are simply part of his whole awk- 
ward pattern of trying to identify himself 
with the dominant social group to which 
he hopes to belong some day. 

The third character Rachel (whom the 
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narrator’s grandfather might have nick- 
named in his usual fashion “Rachel, When 
from the Lord” after the famous aria of 
La Juive) is Jewish, to be sure, but much 
more important to our understanding of 
her actions than her ancestry are the twin 
facts that she happens to be both a prosti- 
tute and an actress. Rachel puts success 
in her chosen art above every consider- 
ation of morality in life. She even places 
it higher than money or social position. 
It is not out of any genuine conviction but 
because of real wickedness of heart that 
she makes a Dreyfusard out of her aristo- 
cratic lover, Saint-Loup, in order to es- 
trange him from his family and make him 
hate his mother. She introduces him into 
the Bohemian circles of which she is part, 
and there, because of his unusual back- 
ground, he is treated with contempt. Fi- 
nally, after ruining him financially and 
morally, she abandons him; and all this 
she seems, quite literally, to do for the 
hell of it. 

Of these three Jewish characters, 
Swann, who is by far the noblest and 
seemingly the most alienated from his 
background, is the hardest hit by the 
Dreyfus Affair. Something very deep in- 
side him stirred, and Proust is careful to 
emphasize that it is not his pure sense of 
justice. From the extreme of not having 
been aware at all of the existence of 
anti-semitism in polite society, he now 
goes to the other extreme of seeing mani- 
festations of it everywhere. He makes the 
blanket generalization to the narrator 
that the whole Faubourg Saint-Germain 
is against Dreyfus because it is and al- 
ways has been completely anti-semitic, 
and he says this in spite of such excep- 
tions as both he and the reader can’t help 
being aware of (the Prince de Guer- 
mantes of which I shall speak later on). 
In Proust’s eyes, Swann, when he made 
such a false generalization, appears to be 
petulant and partisan and no different 
essentially from a passionate anti-semite 
like the Baron de Charlus, who lumps all 
the Jews together and says that they are 
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for Dreyfus because they really consti- 
tute a separate and alien nation in the 
midst of France. It is Charlus who an- 
nounces his precious discovery that Drey- 
fus couldn’t have committed treason to 
France as he was charged with doing, 
because it is Judea that is really his 
fatherland. Towards France, says the 
Baron, Dreyfus can be charged with 
nothing more serious than a “breach of 
hospitality!” 

Swann seems, in other words, to suffer 
a sudden, violent, nearly inexplicable 
“anti-antisemitic” reaction. Proust, as he 
shows on many other occasions in his 
books, is, in spite of his general scientific 
bias, convinced of the almost mystical 
powers of heredity over a man’s actions. 
In Swann he seems to discover a belated 
return to his Hebrew ancestors, all the 
more complete for its being so late in 
coming. And Swann is punished for his 
long suppression of the truth about him- 
self by the heartrending discovery that 
some of the people to whom he has de- 
voted his life have all the time deeply 
hated the origins from which he sprang. 
He is punished even more cruelly, though 
the punishment is posthumous, by the 
action of his only daughter Gilberte, 
whom he has left so rich but who sup- 
presses her father’s name because its 
Jewish association conflicts with her as- 
pirations to the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
And Swann’s wife, too, Odette, whom he 
had raised to respectability, finds in her 
anti-Dreyfusard opinions the key to a 
society for which she lacked any other 
qualification and which had defied her so 
stubbornly before that. 

In the pages of his novel, Proust shows 
us that most Frenchmen, like Swann, 
lined up on one side or the other of “The 
Case” because, as he says, there are 
“unsuspected depths” (unsuspected, that 
is, even to those subject to such feelings) 
of “Jewish patriotism” and of “Christian 
atavism.” Proust knew human nature in 
general well enough to be aware that the 
ordinary man is too lazy, too much a 
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creature of habit and the herd, too little 
conscientious and scrupulously truthful, 
to investigate so specific and important a 
question as that presented by the accusa- 
tion against Dreyfus. Most men went 
along with their “crowds” in perfect 
docility. They were liberal or reactionary, 
Catholic or anti-clerical, and few men 
were brave or adequate enough morally 
in themselves to judge facts independently 
and to come to their own conclusions. The 
worst example of conformism to be found 
in the book is that presented by the one 
who is perhaps the most brutal and in- 
sensitive character in Proust’s pages 
(where the brutality and insensitivity of a 
large portion of the world are facts taken 
for granted), namely the Duke of Guer- 
mantes. And in order to comment iron- 
ically on the propinquity of extremes to 
each other, Proust displays an attitude of 
the most conscientious rectitude in the 
Duke’s brother, the Prince of Guermantes. 


The Duke’s anti-Dreyfusism is a reflex 
cependent upon his position in society 
and what he feels is expected of him in 
order to maintain it. He does not bother 
to investigate the issues or the facts; he 
does not hesitate for a moment; and he 
has no conception of the meaning of jus- 
tice. What he is capable of in the way of 
human relations is shown clearly by 
his extraordinarily callous reception of 
Swann’s studiedly casual announcement 
that he is dying of cancer. His only ab- 
sorbing interest in life is women, and he 
torments his beautiful Duchess with his 
numberless infidelities. The final twist in 
his fate, such as only Proust seems capa- 
ble of inventing, is that in the end he 
becomes a Dreyfusard himself! Not be- 
cause of any promptings by his non- 
existent conscience, but because, at a well 
known resort to which he had gone for 
his health, he met three Italian princesses 
all of whom were Dreyfusards and who 
looked upon anyone as a barbarian if he 
did not share their enlightened opinion. 
This convinces the Duke, by the irrefuta- 
ble arguments of rank and sex that Drey- 
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fusism, which he had once regarded as a 
peculiar opinion shared by the Jews with 
the riff-raff of society, is now not merely 
a respectable view but even an ultra- 
smart one! Neither in his original state 
nor in his acquired one did it occur to 
him that he might think for himself, or 
consider the sufferings of a poor innocent 
man. 


His brother, the Prince de Guermantes, 
on the other hand, is one who refuses to 
make up his mind save by a respect for 
the facts as they appear to him. It does 
not occur to him that certain views in 
such a serious matter can be called smart. 
He tries instead to arrive at the truth 
according to his lights. And he feels from 
the beginning that he simply cannot agree 
with other members of his family or with 
the overwhelming majority of his friends 
that Dreyfus is guilty. Keen scruples keep 
the Prince awake thinking of the case all 
night and eventually lead him to ask his 
priest ‘(who is himself, by the way, excep- 
tional in his order in being convinced of 
the innocence of the prisoner) to say 
masses for the unhappy man and for his 
wronged family. Caught in a dilemma 
between his social class and his individual 
conscience, the Prince decides to keep his 
heterodox opinions to himself and to re- 
veal them to only one person aside from 
his confessor. That is to his old school- 
fellow Swann, who, according to the cruel 
gossips unaware of the real state of the 
Prince’s feelings, is being turned like a 
dog out of the house. The ending of the 
Prince’s story, too, is given a character- 
istic ironic twist by Proust. For the Prince 
who has concealed his views even from 
his own wife eventually discovers by ac- 
cident that she, too, being a match for her 
husband, had secretly subscribed to the 
radical L’Aurore, the Dreyfusard paper, 
and had been afraid of worrying him by 
sharing her own unorthodox opinions with 
him! So we see the author, here as every- 
where else in his work, weaving an ethical 
commentary together with strands of the 
most subtle humor. 
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It must be said that the Prince seems 
essentially more admirable and rare to 
the reader than does the sensitive Swann. 
That is because the Prince alone has had 
the courage to make up his mind, not 
with the aid of his passions, but with 
absolute respect for the objective truth. 
Swann, as we saw, had been motivated 
by his outraged Jewish feelings, and had 
been precipitated by them into absurdities 
of judgment which, in their own way, 
resembled those of the anti-semites. 

Even stranger than the case of the 
Prince, however, was that of the Combray 
neighbor of the narrator’s family, Madame 
Sazerat, who is at the same time an anti- 
semite and a Dreyfusard! And if it is 
objected that Proust is here abusing his 
fictional license in drawing such an un- 
likely character, we must note that he 
was being true to those fantastic experi- 
ences which apparently were common- 
place during this critical period of French 
history. There is the true story, for ex- 
ample, told in his Memoirs by Leon 
Daudet concerning the novelist Octave 
Mirbeau, the bitter satirist who wrote 
The Diary Of A Chambermaid. Mirbeau 
was a strange combination of an anti- 
semite and a scrupulously conscientious 
man, and when he was confronted with a 
fraudulent indictment not of the Jewish 
people in general but of one Jew in 
particular, on the ground that he was a 
German spy, he rebelled. And he became 
a Dreyfusard, says Daudet, without for a 
moment ceasing to be an anti-semite, and 
was most furious to find himself ranged 
on the side of so many Jews. The temper- 
ature of the politics of the time may be 
gauged by the brief exchange which 
Daudet recalls at the breaking point of 
the tension over Dreyfus when Mirbeau 
informed the co-founder of the French 
nationalist movement of our time that “A 
Nationalist is a murderer!” 

The great virtue of Proust seems to me 
to be that he shows us how complex such 
social issues as that which the Dreyfus 
case presented really can become, how 
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painful and difficult it is to cut one’s way 
to the heart of the truth. Undifferentiated 
judgments of all groups are bound in 
their nature to be coarse. And politics, as 
has been noticed before, makes the 
strangest bedfellows! Each one of us, says 
Proust, must be judged by others for 
what in himself he really is. He must not 
be judged by the company he keeps or is 
forced for one reason or another to culti- 
vate. That is a deceptive key to the nature 
of an individual. 

The Dreyfus Case is an ideal symbol 
for this truth. At its center we find a man 
who has been accused of a definite crime, 
avows his personal innocence but is not 
not of belonging to a certain group. He 
believed. Even the weightiest proof which 
is on his side is ignored until it finally 
becomes evident to the objective observer 
(but how many are there of these?) that 
the accusation against him was meant to 
hide another one which has been kept 
carefully concealed by the judges, not 
only from the public but in some cases 
perhaps even from themselves! 

To Proust, Dreyfus is simply an indi- 
vidual who might or might not be guilty. 
Certainly his examination of various of 
his Jewish characters has discovered 
meanness, weakness, and _ corruption 
enough among them. But these are hu- 
man characteristics which are not the 
monopoly of any national group—he 
could have agreed with Mark Twain 
when he said that Jews were human, 
which was the worst anyone could pos- 
sibly say of them! This cannot answer the 
question as to whether Dreyfus as an 
individual human being is guilty. Patient 
examination of all the available evidence 
made Proust, as it had made Zola and 
Anatole France, a Dreyfusard, and the 
immediate and painful result of this de- 
cision was that his father, who held other 
views, did not speak to him for a week! 
In the novel, the narrator says that Joseph 
Reinach, the leader of the Dreyfusard 
forces, won “‘the most astonishing victory 
for rational policy the world has ever 
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seen.” Yet this sentiment did not blind 
Proust to the faults of his own side. Here, 
too, he saw men who made up their minds 
on the basis of irrelevant prejudices. The 
Dreyfusards could claim a factual correct- 
ness, but many of them were not any 
more moral than their adversaries. It is a 
painful paradox to him that those who 
are not themselves in love with goodness 
can yet be the instruments of good. His 
greatest admiration naturally extends to 
those few in whom there is a coincidence 
instead of a conflict of purposes. In a 
letter to his friend Madame Straus, the 
widow of Bizet, Proust says of Reinach 
that he is “the most enviable man I know 
for the good he has desired and achieved.” 
Bloch’s Dreyfusism, on the contrary, is 
in harmony with the rest of his character. 
Like the Duke of Guermantes, he is 
concerned with his own comfort not with 
the victim’s. During the Case, Bloch spent 
whole days in the courtroom, yet the 
reader feels that his agreement with the 
truth is based on nothing but the accident 
of his birth. The Case simply gives him 
an opportunity to improve his intellectual 
fortunes. The only thing Bloch is not 
concerned with is that which bothers the 
conscience of the Prince de Guermantes 
most of all—namely the personal suffer- 
ings of Dreyfus, his wife and children. 
An interesting example of Proust’s care- 
ful consideration of each of his characters 
as an individual is afforded by his deline- 
ation of the anti-semitism of Charlus. This 
is by no means the same thing as the 
anti-semitism of the Duke of Guermantes. 
The views of the Duke are the result of 
his spiritual obtuseness, but those of the 
Baron come from his morbidly excessive 
sensitivity. For Charlus, who is in con- 
tinual danger of ostracism because of his 
perverse taste in sex, is very happy to 
find another pariah in the Jew on whom 
he can vent his spite. This is not a credit- 
able motivation, but it is more sympa- 
thetic to Proust himself and to the reader 
than the straight conformity of the Duke. 


When, later on, the Dreyfusards, 
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flushed with their amazing victory, began 
to attack the Church which they blamed 
for their troubles, Proust rose to its de- 
fense in very much the same spirit in 
which he had defended the Captain. He 
was without any feeling, in other words, 
for a particular party, but remained clear- 
sighted and consistant in the most con- 
fused and difficult circumstances. His 
place was on the side of tolerance and 
truth, wherever found, and it is in this 
spirit that he answers the anti-clerical 
arguments of his friend George de Lauris: 
“In the first place, it is only too clear that 
everything we find detestable about 
clericalism—first of all, anti-semitism, or, 
for that matter, clericalism itself—is 
wholly distinct from Catholic dogma and 
Catholic faith. Alphonse Humbert, Ca- 
vaignac, radical anti-semites, seem to me 
a breed that must not be allowed to multi- 
ply. And the priests, not necessarily the 
Dreyfusards but the tolerant ones, seem 
to me tolerant only insofar as_ they 
themselves are tolerant.” 


In one of the best known and most 
often quoted passages in Proust, occurring 
in his description of the death and promise 
of resurrection of his character, the novel- 
ist Bergotte, we read these words: “.. . 
everything is arranged in this life as 
though we entered it carrying the burden 
of obligations contracted in a former life.” 
I should like to suggest another meaning 
for this passage than the obvious one 
which is so filled with divine implications. 
Perhaps the “former life” he speaks of is 
not to be found in another sphere of 
existence but in the actual life of his 
parents and remote ancestors. Proust was 
a moral rentier as well as a financial one. 
The ethical life of those antecedent gen- 
erations seems indeed not to have its 
“sanction in our present life”’—that is the 
life of our pleasure-loving society—but 
“to belong to a world different from our 
own.” Proust obeyed, and when he did 
not obey himself he did the next best 
thing which was to exemplify this obedi- 
ence in his pages in the most winning 
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light, “those unknown laws of kindness, 
scrupulosity, and self-sacrifice” of which 
he speaks. He says that we do not know 
“whose hand” has traced them in our 
hearts. The hand, I suggest, if it is not 
that of God, is that of his parents and 
ancestors, both Jewish and Christian, for 
he makes us aware how, in spite of the 
turbulence of the meeting of these streams 
in the Dreyfus Case, the moral teachings 
of both religions with regard to the sacred- 
ness of the individual must eventually 
come together. 

Proust was astute enough to realize 
what less wise artists of our time have 
missed—that no new moral discoveries 
are available to us in our disintegrating 
world, and that the best we can do is to 
reaffirm the old truths and to live on our 
inherited ethical capital. He refines and 
sensitizes the application of these norms, 
but in their main outlines he leaves them 
untouched. The condition of the spirit in 
which Proust found himself cast and the 
surrounding desert from which his ac- 
complishment arose can be judged suffici- 
ently, I think, from the tone of the follow- 
ing apology which he felt forced to make 
to his readers in one of his articles about 
Ruskin: “I would, by means of a quota- 
tion from Ruskin, make you realize that 
whatever your beliefs, the Bible is some- 
thing real and actual, that we should set 
ourselves to find in it something other 
than the savor of the past, or the mere 
satisfaction of our curiosity.” 

The pattern which I have tried to trace 
here, it seems to me, makes it difficult to 
maintain such a view as that of Ramon 
Fernandez, for example, which is the 
dominant view in Proustian criticism— 
that he lacks “a hierarchy of values.” If 
we are truly concerned with a hierarchy 
of values instead of with the values of a 
hierarchy, I think that we should find 
untenable the objection to his work which 
has been most brilliantly stated by Fran- 
cois Mauriac perhaps: “God is terribly 
absent from Marcel Proust’s work ... 
From the literary point of view alone, 
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it is the weakness of that work and its 
limitation; the human conscience is ab- 
sent from it. Not one of the beings who 
people it is acquainted with moral anxi- 
ety, or scruples, or remorse, or desires 
perfection. Scarcely a one who knows 
what purity means; or else the pure, like 
the mother and grandmother of the hero 
are so without knowing it, as naturally 
and effortlessly as the other characters 
who sully themselves. It is not the Chris- 
tian who judges here; the lack of moral 
perspective impoverishes the humanity 
created by Proust, narrows its universe.” 

I admire the incisiveness of Mauriac 
while finding it hard to believe that we 
have been reading the same work. Is the 
Prince de Guermantes whom I have de- 
scribed unacquainted with moral anxiety? 
Or Swann? Or the narrator who feels 
that all the sufferings which Albertine 
has brought him are a “retribution” (the 
word is his) for the anguish he had once 
thoughtlessly caused his dead grand- 
mother? 

In this connection, the conclusion of 
the passage from The Captive which I 
have already quoted in part (the one 
referring to the death of Bergotte) is 
significant. Proust makes it unequivocally 
clear there (and it was perhaps the last 
thing he wrote before his death) that he 
thinks it the duty of the writer to clarify 
the moral imperative, or, as he puts it, 
“those laws to which every profound 
work of the intellect brings us nearer and 
which are invisible only—and still—to 
fools.” This is stated so forcefully and so 
simply that it might satisfy the most 
implacable inquisitor that Proust is em- 
phatically not neutral on the subject of 
ethics. His admiration of Ruskin and 
Emerson is not accidental. And by his 
own definition of what constitutes a pro- 
found work, Proust, unless he was a fool, 
cannot have constructed his books with- 
out “a hierarchy of values.” But even his 
most unfriendly critics would hardly go 
so far as to suspect him of foolishness. He 
is anything but that. The question must 
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be, then, one of interpretation, and if we 
cannot discover his values, he must be 
condemned by the very criterion he has 
raised. 


But he did not fail to fulfil the inten- 
tions which he indicated when he de- 
scribed his work in submitting it to the 
Nouvelle Revuex Francaise (where it was 
rejected by Gide, who later apologized 
for his egregious error) as one which “as 
a whole reflects a metaphysical and moral 
outlook.” It would have been strange if 
he had had other aims, for he was no 
longer a child when he wrote at twenty, 
in answer to the question: “How would 
you like to die?” “A better man than I 
am, and much beloved.” His earliest writ- 
ings had reflected not only his admiration 
for Ruskin and Emerson but for Tolstoy, 
and one story of his in particular, The 
End Of Jealousy, in its ideas of brotherly 
love and in its stern rejection of the 
sensual life, seems to cross the inspiration 
of certain portions of War and Peace 
with that of The Kreutzer Sonata. 


In fact, just as Tolstoy studied the 
Gospels to find their essence in the com- 
mandment: “Resist not evil,” so I feél 
that Proust found the essence of religion 
in the injunction: “Judge not less ye be 
judged.” He pursues the ideal of tolera- 
tion (with regard to sex and race and 
every other cause of hasty condemnation 
of a man by his fellow-men) almost to 
the point of masochism. I see the evidence 
of this in the very style of writing which 
he has made synonymous with his name— 
that famous, long-breathing, hesitating, 
endlessly qualified (asthmatic?) style, 
with its infinity of variable hypotheses 
about the motives, the actions, the inten- 
tions, and the excuses of the characters he 
creates—the result of his ethical scruples. 
His favorite character, he once wrote, was 
Hamlet, a man that is who is everlastingly 
tormented by his conscience. What tenta- 
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tiveness and delicacy, for example, Proust 
displays in approaching the motivations of 
a character like Swann. He is determined 
to give everyone the benefit of every 
possible doubt. 

It is now nearly twenty years since I 
read Proust for the first time, and across 
all the changes of taste which have inter- 
vened, it seems to me increasingly the 
most solidly constructed and lasting 
“church” (as Proust fondly called the 
work of art) of the first half of the twenti- 
eth century. I doubt if this should have 
been so if it had been shot through with 
the evidence of his own decadence and 
amorality which many of the most em- 
inent critics in the first generation after 
its appearance, regarding perhaps their 
own countenance in his unflattering mir- 
ror, claimed to have discovered there. 
But in the last few years, I seem to see 
signs of a truer perspective of his work 
being restored, with the inevitable result 
that there has been a falling off in the 
interest he at first aroused, for if he is 
less diabolical than he seemed, if he is 
basically not so very different from a 
“tiresome old preacher” like Ruskin, the 
penalty is that for most readers he must 
be much less fascinating also. 





Poor Woman Itya ScHoR 
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Two. Dollars 


By MARILYN LAYS PINHEIRO 


The knock upon the door is loud and long. 

It finds me at the window, leaning out 

Into the quiet heat that trembles there 

Upon the sill where old tin cans are set 

And planted with a sweet potato vine. 

Its dusty streamers hang down limp inside 

The room. The view of red brick walls is close 
And smothers out the slightest summer breeze. 
The floor is bare, its boards dry-creaking when 
My footsteps move across them slowly to 

The door. I hear the knock again and turn 

The knob inside. The paper cloth that spreads 
The table shifts in phantom wind because 

The portal opens suddenly to life, 

And loneliness is broken on the wheel 

Of human conversation. Timid smile 

Relaxes bitter lips. Perhaps a friend 

Has come with ice-cold beer and day-old bread. 
A stranger speaks that hope away. He asks 
Two dollars, please, to buy a piece of land 

In Israel for some poor Jew to live 

Once more upon the promised soil. I laugh 
Aloud and show him all of my domain 

With sweep of arm. The furnishings 

Might suit some dusty dealer in antiques. 

The chairs on crippled legs are worn, misused, 
And open cupboard shelves reveal the bare 
Necessity of my existence. Home, 

You call it, just one room, no grass or trees 

Or garden, even land at all? Besides, 

Iam a Gentile, and you knocked upon 

The wrong door, stranger. Why should I desire 
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A piece of land in Israel? Be gone, 


I say, then slam the door upon the world. 

The sticky leather of my purse reveals 

Two dollars, only two, to buy some bread 

And beer to last a week. My tongue is stiff 

And swelled with thirst, and all the water in 

The flesh seeps forth, evaporates into 

The heat. I walk along the narrow room 

To suck a breath of tepid air beside 

The window-sill. I wonder how it is 

In Israel—just palms and sand as hot 

And barren as this room? Or is the place 

An emerald-cut oasis stroked by fresh 

Green winds, with cool, deep waters in the well? 
The dream absorbs my thoughts. My eyes reflect 
A space of dull gray street below. I think 

Of land, of owning land, to set my foot 

Upon the sweet, damp earth and feel my hands 
Against the tender verdure of the grass. 

Two dollars wilt within my sweating fist. 

I see the stranger when he comes outside 

The rooming house. He pauses on the walk 

And wipes his brow and shrugs his shoulders free 
Of burden. Then he looks right up at me. 

I find a smile for him this time and loose 

My fingers slowly one by one. I watch 

The dollars floating down along the air. 

His hand retrieves them. They are mine no more. 
The purse is empty, but my heart denies 

The after-scourging of remorse. For I 

Have bought a dream, a bit of land. That thought 
Transports me there on wings of fantasy. 

I lie in velvet shade, at peace beyond 

The asphalt prison of the city street. 

Two dollars bought a life’s supply of hours 

Of pleasant reverie in paradise. 





HERE IS an old quip about three 
bev getting together and forming 
four (or is it five) parties. Cer- 
tainly, a strain of individualism runs 
through Jewish history reaching tragic 
expression on such occasions as the fratri- 
cidal strife which rent Jerusalem while it 
was being besieged by the Romans. On 
a smaller scale, the phenomenon is ap- 
parent in Jewish communal life—the 
multiplication of stiebels, the rivalry for 
‘kavod’ leading in many cases to congre- 
gational squabbles and personal jealousies. 
The ramifications of the Zionist strug- 
gles in all parts of the world brought in 
their wake a complex of differing atti- 
tudes towards Zionism. Personalities and 
viewpoints clashed already at early Zion- 
ist congresses and various factions soon 
emerged within the movement. With the 
settlement in Palestine, Zionism was 
lifted from the abstract to the concrete 
and the theoreticians had the opportunity 
to be practical. The factions in the Zionist 
movement became the parties in Palestine 
on the basis of which, even in Mandatory 
days, settlements were founded, educa- 
tion was conducted and representatives 
were elected to the Asephat ha-Nivdarim. 
The rift on party lines was deeply en- 
grained by 1948 and the new State of 
Israel from its earliest days had to face 
basic problems stemming from party 
differences. 

Twenty one parties put up lists of can- 
didates for election to the First Knesset 
in 1949, and a shudder of despair was felt 
in many Jewish quarters. There were 
visions of internecine strife and a con- 
tinuous instability on the French pattern. 
Today, three years later, it is worth ex- 
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By GEOFFREY WIGODER 


amining the various parties and tracing 
their development and policies. 

The startling thing in Israel is the depth 
of party feeling. It is not only a question 
of an election vote and a mode of govern- 
ment. In some major parties (the ortho- 
dox and certain aspects of the labour 
movement) it is a way of life, and this 
becomes a positive mission with the obli- 
gation to indoctrinate the child from the 
earliest age. There are therefore four 
types of educational systems in the coun- 
try, each corresponding to a party or 
group of parties—labour (Mapai and 
Mapam), general (parties to the right of 
center), Mizrachi (orthodox) and Agudat 
Israel (ultra-orthodox). Even some op- 
ponents correspond to parties e.g. Maccabi 
(right of center), Hapoel (left). 

The elections to the Second Knesset 
resulted in fewer parties putting up lists 
and fewer splinter groups being repre- 
sented. This showed a major step forward 
in the direction of a stable and mature 
political system. Another encouraging 
factor which emerged in the subsequent 
protracted negotiations for the formation 
of a government was the amount of com- 
mon ground among the parties. Although 
in the end only a limited coalition was 
formed, the basis was revealed for wide 
agreement. 

The main party in the country is Mapai 
(Israel Labour Party) which at each 
general election polled more than twice 
the number of votes of the second party, 
though on neither occasion obtaining an 
overall majority. (Forty-six out of one 
hundred twenty seats in the first Knesset, 
forty-five in the second). Mapai is a 
Socialist party on the analogy of the 
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British Socialist party and the Social 
Democrats in European countries. It has 
grown out of the workers’ movement 
which has played a central role in the 
development of the country. It was the 
workers’ movement which founded the 
Histadrut (Trades Union Federation) 
some thirty-one years ago. The Histadrut 
is the most powerful single factor in the 
country because it is not only a Trades 
Union Federation but—rather anomal- 
ously—is a capitalist organization engag- 
ing through various subsidiary companies 
in many types of industrial and commer- 
cial activity in the country. It has been ac- 
cused of being a monopoly and, although 
not consciously striving towards this end, 
does in fact control many aspects of life 
in Israel. Although both Mapai and 
Mapam together form the Histadrut, the 
dominant share is that of Mapai which 
puts the party in a strategic position in 
most fields of activity. Various attempts 
by Mapam to wrest some authority have 
been defeated and in the course of last 
year the possibility of Mapam seceding 
from the Histadrut was a very real threat. 


Because Mapai is so predominant in the 
country, the leaders of the party have 
emerged as the leaders of Israel. Mr. Ben 
Gurion, Mr. Sharett, Mrs. Myerson, Dr. 
Joseph, and Mr. Kaplan have had an 
opportunity to prove their caliber; 
leaders of most other parties remain un- 
known quantities. There is also an im- 
portant group of younger members of 
Mapai who have come to the fore. The 
policy of Mapai during the past three 
years has been in effect the policy of 
Israel. The trend towards the West, al- 
though primarily dictated by economic 
considerations, has been in accord with 
the party’s own predilections. All rigid 
doctrinaire programs (such as those pro- 
posed by Mapam) have been rejected if 
for no other reason than sheer necessity 
and realism. Compromises have been made 
with investors and capitalists so as to 
attract sorely-needed investments. Even 
the party system of education is not 
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germane to Mapai; Mr. Ben Gurion has 
frequently declared his personal opposi- 
tion and the party was prepared to move 
towards a unified education system should 
the General Zionists have joined the 
Government last fall. 

The main arguments against Mapai are 
those generally used against socialist gov- 
ernments—bureaucracy and unnecessary 
controls. There has also been severe criti- 
cism levelled against lower levels of party 
members, such as officials in immigrant 
camps. This partly results from the com- 
paratively secure political position in 
which the party finds itself. The top level 
of party leadership, however, has not 
generally been accused of complacency 
or officiousness. 

The second workers’ party is Mapam 
(United Workers’ Party) which had nine- 
teen representatives in the first Knesset 
and fifteen in the second. Mapam repre- 
sents the union of three left-wing workers’ 
parties. The split between Mapai and 
Mapam is a reflection of the split between 
West and East, resulting in two inter- 
national federations of Trades Unions. 
Mapam represents the extreme left of 
Trade Unionism and in its settlements 
clings uncompromisingly to its theoretical 
communal ideals. An example is the prob- 
lem of hired labor. Many settlements 
require additional hands to cope with 
special seasonal work (e.g. citrus pick- 
ing). The camps of new immigrants in 
the vicinity can provide the labor which 
would benefit the economy of the settle- 
ment as well as provide employment for 
the new immigrant. Most settlements 
have recognized that the present parlous 
economic situation of the country neces- 
sitates concessions in the _ ideological 
sphere of communal settlement. The set- 
tlements affiliated to Mapam, however, 
cling to their doctrines, one of which is 
the complete independence of the settle- 
ment from any outside assistance. The 
result in many cases is that, refusing to 
hire additional labor, the crops remain 
neglected or ungathered. The difference 
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in outlook between Mapai and Mapam on 
the practical side of communal living has 
led to severe altercations in those settle- 
ments in which both parties are repre- 
sented. The test-case has been Ain Harod 
which has a slight Mapai majority. Recent 
developments have included physical con- 
flict for the possession of its printing press, 
the partition of the chicken run between 
the two parties, separate cinema shows 
for members of Mapai and Mapam and 
finally the split into two separate settle- 
ments. The intensity of feeling between 
these two branches of the workers’ move- 
ment is an especially sad feature of Israel 
life today. 

In foreign affairs, Mapam looks to 
Soviet Russia and Marx, Lenin, and Stalin 
are Mapam’s political theorists. In one 
significant respect however they reject 
the Communist party line and that is 
their Zionism. They oppose the Russian 
policy of forbidding or limiting the em- 
igration of Jews to Israel from Russia 
and Eastern Europe. They belong to the 
World Zionist Organization and partici- 
pate in its deliberations, opposing Com- 
munist policy where they feel it detri- 
mental to the State. 

The party that has shot up as the chief 
rival of Mapai is the General Zionists 
(having had seven seats in the First Knes- 
set, they control twenty three seats in 
the present Knesset including the votes 
of the Sephardi and Yemenite representa- 
tives). This is the right-wing party of the 
middle-class manufacturers and industri- 
alists. It advocates close links with the 
United States in foreign affairs and in 
Zionist problems (the leading Zionist 
party in the U. S., the Z. O. A. is the 
American counterpart of the General 
Zionists). Their internal propaganda has 
resembled that of the British Conserva- 
tives while in opposition—criticism of the 
country’s bureaucracy and demand for 
freer trade and fewer controls. Another 
major platform is for a unified system of 
education. The party has many capable 
members in the Knesset but by virtue of 
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their constituting the spearhead of the 
opposition, more has been heard of their 
objections to the current government than 
their practical proposals for the future 
development of the country. 

Between Mapai and the General Zion- 
ists stand the Progressive Party (five 
seats in the First Knesset; four in the 
Second). It is the heir to the liberal tra- 
dition and its comparatively small num- 
bers reflect the international decline of 
liberalism. It is moreover the only major 
party which does not run a daily news- 
paper, and the absence of a national 
organ hinders the dissemination of its 
platform. The Progressive Party was a 
member of the first coalition government, 
but refused to join the second coalition 
as they felt General Zionist demands for 
inclusion should have been met. 

Religious Zionism has always been an 
integral part of the Zionist movement. In 
Israel religious Jews are represented by 
four parties—Mizrachi (orthodox), Hap- 
oel Hamizrachi (orthodox workers), Ag- 
udat Israel (ultra-orthodox) and Poalei 
Agudat Israel (ultra-orthodox workers). 
These four parties are as far removed as 
Mapai and the General Zionists, but they 
have in common the desire to see Israel 
as a theocratic state based on the prin- 
ciples and practices of traditional Juda- 
ism. In the first Knesset they stood as a 
single bloc and obtained sixteen seats; 
they were a member of the first govern- 
ment in which they were represented by 
three members, Rabbi Maimon, Mr. 
Shapira, and Rabbi Levin. In the elections 
to the second Knesset each party put up 
its own lists with the result that Hapoel 
Hamizrachi obtained eight seats, Agudat 
Israel three seats, Mizrachi two and Poalei 
Agudat Israel two (a total of fifteen). 
All four parties eventually adhered to the 
second cvalition and have, for all practical 
purposes, continued to act as a united 
orthodox bloc. Their particular views 
have come to the fore on such questions 
as religious education, Sabbath observ- 
ance, and the importation of kosher meat. 
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Their crucial position inside the coalition 
—they can swing the balance against the 
government—has resulted in their obtain- 
ing most concessions demanded and the 
postponement of certain basic controver- 
sial issues. They would resist any attempt 
at a unified secular education as vigor- 
ously as other parties would oppose a 
unified religious education. It conse- 
quently appears likely that Israel will 
continue to have a minimum of two edu- 
cational trends. The small band of relig- 
ious zealots who have been responsible 
for a number of outrages is attached to 
none of the Knesset parties and consists 
of a handful of religious extremists. 
Herut (Freedom Party) has a shrink- 
ing political platform. In the first elections, 
held shortly after the achievement of 
statehood, these heirs to the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi obtained fourteen seats. In 1951, 
the number dropped to eight. The glamor 
of terrorist activity has not stood up to 
everyday politics. It is hard to find a 
practical policy on the Herut platform 
which is not also advocated, albeit less 
violently, by the General Zionists. More- 
over the parties show signs of disinte- 
gration; two leading members (Hillel 
Kook alias Peter Bergson and Eri Jabot- 
insky, son of Vladimir) have left the 
party, and its Deputy Leader, Jacob 
Neridor has resigned from the Knesset 
to devote himself to business. The attempt 
to resuscitate the party on the basis of 
opposition to negotiations with Germany 
has met with no popular support. The 
same policy is advocated by the General 
Zionists and Mapam, but with a more 
constitutional approach. The other main 
slogan of the party is the re-occupation 
by the Jewish people of its ‘historic bor- 
ders’ on both sides of the Jordan. Their 
declarations on this subject have fur- 
nished fuel for Arab propaganda but 
Israelis as a whole have no desire to see 
the Middle East pot boiling again. 
There are a number of other small 
parties in the Knesset. These include the 
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Communists who command five seats. 
They follow the regular party line and 
have won much of their support among 
the Arabs. Most of the Arabs however 
voted for their own lists which are affili- 
ated to Mapai. 


Two parties which were represented in 
the First Knesset did not even stand at 
the second elections. They were the Wizo 
(Women’s International Zionist Organiza- 
tion) and the Fighters (Stern Group). 
The former pressed for equal rights for 
women, but decided that they did not 
have sufficient raison d’étre as a full 
party in parliament. The Fighters repre- 
sented a hangover from the Mandate. 
Like Herut, they found it difficult to 
present a political platform and eventu- 
ally, as old soldiers, they faded away. 
The Israel public received quite a shock 
when its terrorist leaders came out into 
the open, and for the most part proved to 
be rather benign mild intellectuals. 


Israel has still a long way to go to attain 
political maturity and stability. Certainly 
the intense party rivalry coupled with the 
uncertain political and economic situation 
keeps life in the country at a constant 
high pitch of excitement. And although 
we get rather tired of hearing that Israel 
is after all a young state, four years of 
continuing crisis can hardly be expected 
to alter national traits acquired over 
thousands of years. Some of the portents 
are encouraging and these are what we 
are trying to develop. 
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from Rockville to be killed in action. 
There had been twenty-five Rock- 
ville Jews in the war out of a population 
of two hundred and fifty, and most of 
them had been overseas, but Ed was the 
only fatality. 

At first people did not believe the news 
of his death because just as Ed had never 
been associated with anything intensely 
alive, so it was difficult to identify him 
with anything so definite as death. But in 
time the Jewish people of Rockville ac- 
cepted the fact that the little timid Fdgar 
had indeed died in the Battle of the Bulge. 

Soon after the war, the Jewish War 
Veterans formed a chapter in Rockville. 
It seemed quite natural, almost unavoid- 
able, to name their post for Edgar Baer. 

Irving and Etta Baer, Ed’s parents, 
were overwhelmed by the honor. As a 
token of deep appreciation they donated 
the colors to the newly formed post, a 
handsome set of standards which cost 
them four hundred dollars. For Irving 
Baer who had a small grocery store it was 
a lot of money to give away. But he gave 
it gladly. Ed had been an only child. 

The first real difficulty arose when the 
new chapter wanted a picture of Edgar 
which was to hang in the social hall of 
the synagogue where the installation was 
to take place. All Edgar’s pictures taken 
prior to his induction and in army uni- 
form were extremely unflattering, empha- 
sizing a weak chin, smallness of features, 
and a hairline that had begun to recede 
although he was in his middle twenties. 
The committee in charge appealed to Joe 
Prestone, the Italian barber who was an 
artist on the side. Joe collected all of 
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Edgar’s photographs and promised to do 
his best. 

The result was a young soldier with 
big ears and lips on the point of trembling. 
The eyes were kind and gentle. The fea- 
tures were manly but vague. Everybody 
said the picture looked like Edgar Baer. 

On the evening of the installation as 
the decorated synagogue social hall was 
slowly filling up with most of Rockville’s 
grown-up Jews, and some Gentiles, among 
them Mayor Aubrey Hook himself, sev- 
eral girls stood outside, reminiscing about 
the man to whom they came to pay homage. 

“Remember how I used to tease him?” 
Ann Bronstein who was twenty-three and 
a mother of two, said. “But he was such 
a dope.” She remembered how the girls 
were in the habit of using Edgar. She 
would let him take her to dances when 
there was no other date to fill a dull 
evening. He had always been so willing 
and obliging. “He wanted so much to be 
popular and manly,” Ann tittered. 

“I let him kiss me good-night once be- 
cause I felt sorry for him,” Mathilde 
Wyman said. 

“T never could,” her twin sister, Jerry, 
said. “It would have been like kissing 
a jellyfish.” 

“You know, I can’t even remember 
what he looked like, except that he had 
the skinniest legs I’ve ever seen,” Lucy 
Freed said. “I always associated him with 
pineapple juice. Isn’t that what he sold?” 

The hall was filled to capacity now. 
Ed’s picture hung in the center in back 
of the speaker’s podium. There was some- 
thing about the smile, which Joe Prestone 
captured so well with his brush, a self- 
effacing, apologetic smile that seemed to 
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be asking forgiveness for causing all the 
fuss and trouble. Below the portrait a 
paper streamer proclaimed in red letters: 
The Edgar Baer Post of the Jewish War 
Veterans of America. 

In the first row the delegates from the 
American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of Rockville fidgeted un- 
comfortably, staring at the streamers and 
decorations on the walls as if they were 
searching for mysterious vessels and 
sacraments that spelled the difference 
between the Jews and themselves. Paun- 
chy Tim Riley, the railroad switchman 
who came to greet the new post in the 
name of the American Legion, had stop- 
ped off at Fargo’s for a few quick ones 
so as not to show how strange he felt 
walking into a Jew church. Grey-haired 
Melvin Chubb of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars was fingering his notes nervously 
and casting suspicious glances at the 
square-bearded Herzl whose framed pic- 
ture hung on the wall. In back of them 
sat their wives fanning themselves with 
tiny handkerchiefs although it wasn’t hot. 
The rest of the seats were occupied by 
about two hundred of Rockville’s Jews. 

Beneath Ed’s_ gold-framed picture, 
Mayor Aubrey Hook, ex-member of the 
Klan, took his seat. Alongside of him 
were officials of the Jewish War Veterans 
(War One) looking plump and impor- 
tant and a little comical in their overseas 
caps and ill-fitting uniforms. They had 
about them the self-consciousness that 
grownups have when indulging in chil- 
dren’s games. They slapped one another 
on the back, shook hands, shouted greet- 
ings to acquaintances below, but they 
seemed to ignore the two people who sat 
almost in the wings of the stage, Irving 
and Etta Baer. No one spoke to the Baers; 
all the noise and preparations and little 
pleasantries seemed to pass over them. 
They sat stiffly, like strangers who had 
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wandered in by accident. They sat un- 
moving even as Rabbi White opened the 
ceremony with a prayer. They turned 
once and nodded gravely when Mayor 
Hook looked at them before launching 
into his speech. They heard him mention 
their son’s name once, slurring over it as 
if he were in a hurry. The State Com- 
mander who had come in from Springfield 
to officiate, didn’t refer to their Ed at all. 
Their faces showed some surprise when 
there were giggles in the audience as 
members of the new post marched toward 
the stage to be sworn in. A fat, middle- 
aged sergeant-at-arms was barking orders 
which made the women in the audience 
laugh. One of the speakers told a dirty 
joke. Melvin Chubb lost the thread of his 
greetings and Tim Riley did no better. He 
rose, blurted out several words, saluted 
and sat down, his face red. 

Mrs. Baer’s eyes seemed to be hanging 
at some point in back of the hall, and 
only once did she turn. She blinked when 
the new commander of the Edgar Baer 
Post, Ben Gilman, called her Ed “a fine 
gentleman, a loyal and warm friend.” 

Not much was said of him after that. 
Someone introduced Irving and Etta Baer 
as “the heroic parents of an heroic son.” 
Both parents stood up and acknowledged 
the applause. And soon they too were 
forgotten. 

The chairs were folded and put aside 
and the refreshments set up. Mayor Hook, 
Tim Riley and Melvin Chubb escaped 
with their wives. The rest of the guests 
crowded around the tables, talking loudly, 
laughing, joking, drinking punch. 

On the stage, keeping Ed company, 
were the vacant chairs that weren’t in 
anybody’s way and empty water glasses. 

Ed looked very lonely. His ears stuck 
out, just as they had in real life, and his 
thin lips looked as if they were on the 
point of trembling. 








Modigliani: ideal ne en 


OST ART LOVERS are familiar with 
M\ the tragic life story of Amedeo 
Modigliani, the Italian-Jewish 


artist who died in Paris in 1920, dismally 
and prematurely. In dozens of memoirs, 
published during the last three decades, 
friends of this exceptional man have re- 
counted how Modigliani was unable to 
sell his pictures; how, in a frenzy of 
despair, he became an alcoholic and drug 
addict; how, after countless love affairs, 
he found a girl willing to sacrifice herself 
and to submit herself unquestioningly to 
his erratic genius; and how, finally, after 
the artist had passed away in the Hos- 
pital de la Charité, that very girl, Jeanne 
Hebuterne, committed suicide by jump- 
ing from a window. 

It is not widely known, however, that 
of all the frustrations suffered by Modig- 
liani throughout his career, perhaps the 
worst was caused by his inability to work 
in a field for which he considered himself 
far better suited than for painting, namely, 
sculpture. Chicagoans will soon have an 
opportunity to judge for the first time the 
merits of three-dimensional work by Mo- 
digliani. These will be included in a large 
show, “Sculpture of the 20th Century,” 
to be on view at the Art Institute from 
January through March, 1953. In 1951, 
New Yorkers had two opportunities to 
see Modigliani sculpture: in the huge 
Retrospective at the Museum of Modern 
Art, and at an exhibition called “Sculp- 
ture by Painters,” held in the same year 
at the Curt Valentin Gallery. 

The artist himself would have violently 
objected to having his sculpture consid- 
ered a minor, perhaps accidental, outlet 
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for his artistic vigor. He regarded himself 
as primarily a sculptor who was forced 
by non-artistic hindrances to concentrate 
on painting. In recent years critics— 
among them outstanding men like Mau- 
rice Raynal, and the curator of the Musée 
Nationale d’Art Moderne, Bernard Do- 
rival—have fully adopted the late artist’s 
viewpoint. It is a unique irony of the 
history of art that, long after a master’s 
death, a re-evaluation of his work, with 
a complete shift of emphasis from one 
section of his oeuvre to another, should 
take place; in Modigliani’s case, the bulk 
of his output (about five hundred oils and 
thousands of drawings, water colors and 
works in mixed media) is being relegated 
to second place, in spite of its undisputed 
merits, while the twenty or more sculp- 
tures that have survived are being ac- 
claimed as the more precious fruit of 
his genius. 

Poor Modigliani! As a young art stu- 
dent at Venice he had a “burning desire,” 
to create sculpture; but he had to con- 
centrate on painting “faute de mieux,” 
as the cost of stones was beyond his reach. 
Shortly after his arrival in Paris in 1906, 
the twenty-two-year old Italian met a 
Russian-Jewish painter and _ sculptor 
named Granowski, to whom he confided 
his ardent wish to be a sculptor: he 
wanted to create colossal monuments, 
works on the scale of Michelangelo’s. To 
whomever he met, the young man intro- 
duced himself as a sculptor. 

He never studied sculpture at an 
academy. He never had money to buy 
himself the necessary stones. But when 
he saw masons working on a new build- 
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ing, he made friends with them, lured 
them into a pub, and, over a bottle of 
wine, extracted from them permission to 
help himself to the material. When a 
doctor had forbidden him to work in 
stone, because of the dangerous dust that 
aggravated his severe tubercular condi- 
tion, the penniless artist decided to turn 
to wood as a medium: it was easier to 
carry, it was softer than stone, and there 
were no fine particles chipped off by his 
tools to irritate his throat and lungs. 
Again there was the problem of getting 
materials. This time, the problem was 
quickly solved: a Métro station nearby 
was under construction, and Modigliani, 
aided by a friend, raided the sheds by 
night to steal oak sleepers. 

Unfortunately, none of these wood 
sculptures have survived. Perhaps they 
were lost owing to the vicissitudes of 
Modigliani’s life; time and again, when he 
was unable to pay his rent, he would 
sneak out of his studio like a thief, leaving 
his creations to be disposed of by the 
irate landlord. There were other reasons 
for losses. I heard a curious story told of 
how Modigliani worked one evening on 
a stone in a building lot, after the labor- 
ers had gone home. Leaving his work 
half-finished, Modigliani returned to his 
room. When he came back the next 
morning, the statue had disappeared—it 
had been incorporated somewhere in the 
building. Another work had a better fate. 
With an artist’s indifference, Modigliani 
considered every building lot his God- 
given studio, where he would “borrow” 
the workmen’s tools. 

Once he managed to carve a beautiful 
large Caryatid out of a building stone on 
the Boulevard Montparnasse; the piece 
fell into neglect and was pushed over and 
broken. It was eventually rescued by a 
famous Paris architect who commissioned 
Jacques Lipchitz to mend the statue. For 
years it stood in the architect’s garden, 
and it is now a prized possession of New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art. 

Very often the severely self-critical 
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Modigliani destroyed his own works in 
despair. A critic, who visited him at his 
disorderly studio on the Rue Caulain- 
court, once pointed with admiration at a 
sculpture—a torso of an actress. But the 
artist said disdainfully: “Ah, no, that’s 
only a misfire. Picasso would give it a 
kick if he saw it.” Indeed, a short time 
later, this piece was gone, together with 
other busts and a number of paintings 
and drawings. Modigliani philosophically 
explained to his puzzled friend: 

“One should judge without sentimental- 
ity. After all, that’s only to begin again in 
another and better way. In any case, I’ve 
half a mind to chuck painting altogether, 
and stick to sculpture, which I prefer.” 

Besides this inward drive, there were 
several external reasons that made Mo- 
digliani cling to sculpture like a madman, 
against all odds. African Negro carvings 
—little idols, fetishes, and masks—had 
just become a fad in Paris, and every 
vanguard artist was excited over the di- 
rectness of expression, enhanced by bold 
simplifications, in these products of a sup- 
posedly primitive culture. Secondly, there 
was the exhibition of sculpture by War- 
saw-born Elie Nadelman, whose success 
stirred all denizens of the artists’ quarter; 
his work was so much talked about that 
Matisse angrily put up a sign in the school 
where he taught painting: “It is forbidden 
to speak here about Nadelman.” The prin- 
ciples of spherical decomposition in Nadel- 
man’s drawings and sculptures impressed 
Modigliani no less than they disturbed 
Picasso, the supposed “inventor” of Cub- 
ism. But the strongest impetus came from 
the Roumanian Brancusi, that purist and 
logician who, through a process of ex- 
treme simplification, excluded everything 
not absolutely relevant to his purposes. 

“To Brancusi’s studio in the Rue Vau- 
girard,” wrote one chronicler, André 
Salmon, “Modigliani came and went, his 
hands in the pockets of his everlasting 
velvet suit, clutching to his hip the ever- 
present drawing-pad bound in celestial 
blue. . . . Brancusi gave no advice, gave 
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no lessons. But from there, Modigliani 
took the idea of geometry in space, differ- 
ent from that which was usually taught, 
or which at that time was to be found 
in modern studios.” 

Though at times Modigliani drank a 
great deal, at others he plunged himself 
deep into work. Often he started using 
the chisel when the first sun rays lit the 
studio, and would work ceaselessly 
throughout the day. Jacques Lipchitz re- 
ports how Modigliani firmly believed that 
modeling in clay was bad, that the only 
sculptor who deserved the name was the 
one who directly carved the stone. The 
Italian must have produced many fine 
works in the spring and summer of 1909, 
and it is a tragedy that very few busts 
and figures have survived. Eventually, 
alcohol, over-work, and lack of sufficient 
food undermined his health so thoroughly 
that, one day in September, he collapsed 
in his studio. The sculptor Jacob Epstein 
and the painter Augustus John came to 
his rescue, the latter by purchasing some 
of his statues. Modigliani was put on a 
train, and arrived at his native Leghorn 
in a state of exhaustion. After his recov- 
ery at home, which took a few weeks, he 
was urged by his family to stay perma- 
nently in Italy, safe from the menace of 
Paris. The artist himself expressed a wish 
to settle down at Carrara, a town in the 
Northern Appenines, famed for the white 
marble quarried in its neighborhood. His 
oldest brother, Senator Modigliani there- 
upon rented a studio for his brother at 
Carrara, with plenty of stone available 
in the vicinity, and the two traveled there 
together to inspect the new workshop. 
But the artist disliked the place, with its 
rustic loneliness, and yearned for the 
great city of Paris. His family’s attempts 
to rescue him came to naught. 

Back in Paris, the artist returned to 
his work as well as to his old habits. But 
his interest in sculpture slowly diminished, 
and early in 1915 he gave it up altogether, 
concentrating, from now on, entirely on 
painting. Miss Nina Hamnet who knew 
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everybody in the Latin Quarter, once 
summed up his problems succinctly as 
follows: 

“He always regarded sculpture as his 
real métier, and it was probably only lack 
of money, the difficulty of obtaining ma- 
terial, and the amount of time required 
to complete a work in stone that made 
him return to painting during the last 
five years of his life.” 

Another reason, mentioned above, was 
his poor health: his throat and lungs, 
delicate since the attack of tuberculosis 
suffered in his teens, were affected by the 
inevitable stone dust; also, painting re- 
quired less physical strength. Shortly 
after having begun to paint again Modig- 
liani was to meet the idealistic poet and 
dealer, Leopold Zborowski, who encour- 
aged him as a painter and somewhat 
eased his struggle for existence. 


II 


It is unknown how many sculptures 
were done by the artist, but the twenty 
or so that have been definitely identified 
undoubtedly constitute only a small frac- 
tion of his output. Those that have sur- 
vived are inevitably of uneven value, and 
in various stages of completion, from 
mere sketches to completed works. They 
are chiseled out of limestone, and range 
in height from small heads, twenty inches 
high or less, to the huge standing figure 
now in the possession of the New York 
art dealer, Curt Valentin, which is sixty- 
three inches high. Eight of the sculptures 
are in museums in England, France, and 
the United States, and about a dozen have 
been privately collected, mainly by Amer- 
icans. The chronology of these works is 
uncertain, and based solely upon the 
vague recollections of visitors who, at 
various times, saw the statues in Modig- 
liani’s studio. 

The artist’s place in the realm of mo- 
dern sculpture is difficult to define. He 
does not belong in any of the schools that 
flourished around 1910, especially Cubism 
and Futurism. Unquestionably he was 
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MODIGLIANI: ORDEAL AND FRUSTRATION 


influenced by Brancusi, whose work re- 
lies on surface sensuousness, linear 
rhythm, and the relation of masses. Even, 
so, he never followed Brancusi into the 
realm of utter abstraction, always retain- 
ing a large measure of recognisable affin- 
ity to nature. 

Actually, Modigliani’s sculptural talent 
seems to have developed in the right 
direction even before his meetings with 
Brancusi, to judge by his drawings and 
paintings made prior to 1909 (none of his 
extant sculptural work can be dated 
earlier than 1909). There we find a high 
degree of plastic feeling, a solidity of 
form which allowed no detachment of the 
parts of the body, a tendency towards 
rhythm and simplification which is a 
sculptor’s trade-mark. We also know that 
he was bitterly opposed to Rodin, though 
he lived in Paris during the last eleven 
years of the master’s life when Rodin, 
no longer challenged and berated as an 
innovator, was regarded as a demi-God 
by most Frenchmen. He must have found 
Rodin’s denial of the integrity of stone 
loathsome indeed, and equally so the tex- 
tural softness of his marbles cut, not by 
the master himself, but by his praticiens 
and metteurs au point. 

The belief frequently expressed even 
in the writings of art historians: that 
Modigliani’s plastic ideas grew predom- 
inantly out of his contacts with African 
Negro art, must be rejected as vastly 
exaggerated. It is like saying that Manet’s 
art would have been unthinkable without 
his visual experience of Hokusai’s color 
prints. In either case, however, the con- 
tact with non-European art helped the 
European master to free himself from the 
fetters of a dominant school, be it neo- 
Classicism a la Ingres, or, in the case of 
Modigliani, Impressionism. Negro sculp- 
ture allowed the generation of 1880— 
including Archipenko, Brancusi and, of 
course, Picasso—to rid themselves of 
Rodin’s Impressionism that was, in the 
last analysis, three-dimensional painting; 
the young men who began to fulfil their 
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talents between 1900 and 1910, admired 
the Primitives’ faculty of expressing 
emotions through purely sculptural means, 
with a minimum of naturalistic descrip- 
tive elements, and a maximum of emo- 
tional pitch, produced by “omissions,” 
“distortions,” and “exaggerations.” 

But of these sculptors only Picasso, 
who, according to Gertrude Stein, became 
acquainted with African Negro art 
through Matisse as early as 1906, actually 
incorporated African forms into some of 
his works. The case of Modigliani is 
different. His biographer Pfannstiel re- 
jects the notion that the artist’s work had 
taken on any African characteristics. 
Professor Robert J. Goldwater of Queens 
College, New York, demonstrated in detail 
why, whatever inspirations Modigliani 
may have got by looking at African sculp- 
ture, his work is quite original: 

“Though he keeps the long neck that 
we have noticed Picasso omitting, he 
bends and curves it, as he tilts the head, 
in order to continue the arabesques of 
the sloping shoulders; the oval eyes are 
tilted, and the long nose becomes concave 
in outline. In his flat forms Modigliani 
never achieves any of the effect of cubic 
mass that is supposed to be the main 
influence of Negro art, and even his 
sentimental linear rhythms are far re- 
moved from the repetitions of design on 
which African sculpture is built. In ac- 
cordance with the decorative character of 
his whole art his deformations of form 
are elongations adding to grace and senti- 
ment, and so are directly opposed to the 
thickening of mass characteristic of Negro 
sculpture” (Primitivism in Modern Art, 
1938). 

Goldwater insists that even in those 
samples of Modigliani’s sculptural art 
where the affinity to African art seems 
greatest, there are as many differences as 
there are similarities. The faces are rect- 
angular in either case, the mouths narrow 
short slits, the noses long and flat, and 
joined in one line with the eyelids. On the 
other hand, the mouth by Modigliani, 
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slightly twisted upward, is put close under 
the nose where the Dance Mask, to which 
Goldwater compares the head, has the 
mouth down near the bottom of the chin. 
Altogether, there is nothing frighteningly 
death-like about Modigliani’s works which 
are generally serene and lovely. 

Therefore, we should not overlook the 
Western sources that may have inspired 
the young sculptor. One should not forget 
his Italian origin and the fact that he was, 
during his formative years, exposed to 
Greek and Roman as well as Italian Ren- 
aissance works, plentifully exhibited in 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Venice, and 
other cities he visited. Well-read as he 
was, he surely must have known of 
Michelangelo’s famous letter to Messer 
Benedetto, wherein he made important 
statements on the relationship between 
sculpture and painting—opinions largely 
discarded by Rodin and his circle. 

“It seems to me,” wrote Michelangelo, 
“that the nearer painting approaches 
sculpture the better it is, and that sculp- 
ture is worse the nearer it approaches 
painting. . . . By sculpture I mean that 
which is done by carving—sculpture that 
is done by adding on resembles painting.” 

To get away from the influence of 
Rodin, many sculptors in the period be- 
tween 1900 and 1910 sought refuge in the 
world of antiquity. Nadelman went to the 
Glyptothek in Munich with its collection 
of Fifth Century pediment figures from 
the temples of Aegina. Modigliani’s work, 
however, has stronger affinities with the 
archaic period of Greek art, which was 
not much concerned with naturalistic 
representation, but more occupied with 
formal patterns. Like the Greek sculptors 
(and early Egyptian masters) Modigliani 
bore in mind the strong affinity between 
architecture and sculpture. Whereas a 
great deal of 19th century sculpture is 
quite independent of its surroundings, and 
can be used in a garden corner or on a 
table as decoration, Modigliani’s works 
have retained the architectonic strength 
found in the figures that were part and 
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parcel of an ancient temple. While in the 
Victorian era much of sculpture deteri- 
orated into pathetic bric-a-brac (often 
blown up to huge size) , Modigliani’s work 
is reminiscent of those sculptured figures 
called upon to serve within the massive 
framework of an Aegean sanctuary. 


This is particularly evident if one looks 
at the large female figure now owned by 
Valentin, and at the Caryatid. We know, 
in fact, that Modigliani dreamt of produc- 
ing a great series of Caryatids which he 
called “colonnes de tendresse” and which 
might have surrounded his temple of 
Beauty. But except for the one Caryatid 
now in the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, all that he managed to create was 
a large number of drawings—in gouache, 
pencil, crayon, water color, and mixed 
media—of such figures destined to serve 
as architectural columns. 


Modigliani had enough talent to become 
one of the finest sculptors of this century. 
Unfortunately, as Monsieur Dorival put it 
so aptly, “in order to make a living, 
Modigliani was condemned to paint and 
draw, unfaithful, because of the hardships 
of fate, to the very art through which he 
could manifest his nature, and of which 
he never ceased to dream” (Musées de 
France, Bulletin, November 1949). Frus- 
trated as a sculptor, Modigliani was to 
devote his last five years exclusively to 
painting. But the lessons he learned while 
concentrating on sculpture were not 
wasted, and they clearly enhanced the 
formal strength and structural solidity of 
his painting, as if to echo the wise words 
uttered by the artist’s compatriot, Michel- 
angelo: “It seems to me that the nearer 
painting approaches sculpture, the better 


” 





“I believe that Jewish wisdom is more all- 
human and universal than any other; and this 
not only because of its immemorial age, not only 
because it is the firstborn, but also because of 
the powerful humaneness that saturates it, be- 
cause of its high estimate of man.” 


Maxim Gorky 


an Shinking 


By CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


T IS ONE of the crowning ironies of Amer- 
ican civilization that for a variety of 
reasons some Negroes, fortunately still 
small in number, have been infected with 
the anti-Semitic virus. (It is equally 
ironic, of course, and most deplorable, 
that some Jews, accepting at face value 
the prejudices and taboos of the society 
in which they live, have contracted anti- 
Negro sentiments.) It is psychologically 
revealing that the Negro, himself the 
scapegoat of American race _ bigotry, 
should hold the Jews responsible for his 
economic miseries. The basic reason for 
this outbreak of anti-Semitic feeling 
among Negroes is not hard to explain. 
The Jew is an exposed and vulnerable 
target against whom to discharge unre- 
solved frustrations and pent-up aggres- 
sions. In New World A-Coming, Roy 
Ottley has shown that anti-Jewish senti- 
ment among Negroes is comparatively 
recent in origin and springs from face-to- 
face relations with Jewish landlords, 
merchants, and employers. According to 
Ottley, “the whole business of anti-Jewish 
sentiment among Negroes is largely an 
urban manifestation, and stems directly 
from the Negro’s own depressed condition 
socially and economically, and is essen- 
tially an anti-white manifestation.” 
What those Negroes who harbor anti- 
Semitic resentment fail to realize is that 
fundamentally anti-Semitism and anti- 
Negroism are expressions of the same 
pathological hatred. Furthermore, they 
fail to understand that democracy, if it is 
to be lived up to, must be universal in 
scope and indivisible in function. If one 
group is made to suffer the penalties of 
racial discrimination, then all minority 
groups are in danger. If one Jew is dis- 
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criminated against because of his Jewish- 
ness, then no Negro is safe. Negroes run 
counter to the best interests of their 
group and, what is more, violate the 
premises on which American democracy 
is based, when they credulously swallow 
the stereotyped symbols of rejection ex- 
ploited by the dominant group, for Negro 
anti-Semitism is an unhappy manifesta- 
tion of the same currents of prejudice in 
American culture that are directed 
against the Negro. The Negro who re- 
leases his hostility against the Jews with 
whom he comes into personal contact is, 
alas, mistaking the symptom for the 
disease. Negroes and Jews have every 
reason to make common cause. 

Actually, many Jewish thinkers in this 
country—anthropologists, psychologists, 
sociologists, and historians—have been in 
the forefront of the battle that is being 
waged to exploit racial myths, to destroy 
racial stereotypes and superstitions, and 
to establish a saner, scientifically vali- 
dated attitude on the vexed race problem 
in America. Among the pioneers in this 
field was Franz Boas, whose work has 
performed an invaluable service in help- 
ing to eradicate false and vicious notions 
on the subject of race. As far back as 
1911, The Mind of Primitive Man exposed 
the irrational foundation of many of our 
supposedly objective judgments and “sci- 
entific” conclusions in the field of “racial” 
metaphysics. Race has today supplanted 
nationality as a unifying ideological force. 
In many books and articles and addresses, 
throughout a long and extremely fruitful 
life, Boas courageously combated the 
racist dogmas that had crept into Western 
culture. Race and Democratic Society, a 
collection of his articles, gives expression 
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to his profound humanitarian outlook, his 
consistent liberalism, his far-sweeping 
range of intellectual interests. Few 
scholars have been more active in scien- 
tifically examining and more influential 
in exploiting the noxious but stubbornly 
held notions of race. It is Boas’ enduring 
contribution to the science of man that he 
demolished the “complex” of race by 
demonstrating how the racist interprets 
acquired cultural traits as fixed hered- 
itary qualities. His studies of prejudice 
disclosed that if the environment is 
changed, then the social behavior of man 
is strikingly modified. Fundamentally 
there is no supporting evidence to show 
that “different races have any kind of 
genetically determined constitutional dis- 
abilities or abilities. ... Every race has its 
mentally strong and weak individuals, its 
great intellects and its idiots, its men and 
women of strong and weak will power. 
The existence of any pure race with 
special endowments is a myth, as is the 
belief that there are races all of whose 
members are foredoomed to eternal in- 
feriority.”” With ever-mounting emphasis, 
Boas pounded home the central thesis 
that there is no proof for hereditary men- 
tal traits belonging to a particular race. 


As far back as 1904, in an article on 
“What the Negro Has Done in America,” 
Boas pointed out the signal virtues and 
achievements of Negro primitive commu- 
nities in Africa, their industries, arts, legal 
forms, social life, trade, and culture. In 
his commencement address at Atlanta 
University in 1906, Boas described elo- 
quently the fruitful and distinguished 
cultural past of the Negro people. Utiliz- 
ing the method of cultural relativism, 
Boas prepared the way for further in- 
vestigations in this relatively unexplored 
field. At a time when the Negroes were 
still discriminated against cruelly and 
despised as inferior, he bade the young 
Negroes gain a clearer understanding of 
the capabilities of their own race and to 
overcome the blighting effect of cultural 
self-contempt. The knowledge that an- 
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thropology provides should help to liber- 
ate them and enable them to gain a 
healthy social perspective. Franz Boas 
intrepidly combated the racist supersti- 
tions and prejudices of his time, because 
he believed it was the duty of the scientist 
to make the truth known to the people, 
to all the people whose hands and minds 
are reaching out for the light. 

Another anthropologist who has played 
a leading part in the fight to destroy racial 
myths and superstitions is Melville J. 
Herskovits, who owes much to Boas. 
After publishing The American Negro, A 
Study in Racial Crossing, he was con- 
fronted with the difficult problem of dem- 
onstrating scientifically that the Negro 
actually represents the product of long 
crossing. In The Anthropometry of the 
American Negro, he attempts to study the 
physical form of the American Negro and 
to determine how far the process of racial 
crossing has been carried as indicated by 
skin color, width of nose, thickness of lip, 
height, stature, and so on. As for the 
charge that it is the more aggressive 
Negro who is led to migrate from the 
backward South to the more favorable 
urban centers in the North, Herskovits, 
before Otto Klineberg, declares that the 
results of his investigation do not support 
the assumption that there are significant 
differences in physical type between the 
Negroes who go North and those who 
remain at home. In his amply documented 
and pioneering study, The Myth of the 
Negro Past, he re-examines the validity 
of the myth concerning the Negro past 
and finds that the charge of inherent 
racial inferiority is utterly without war- 
rant. There is no truth in the damaging 
belief that the Negroes brought to this 
country possessed no tribal identity, no 
culture, no communal sense of the past. 
Many of the cultures of West Africa, 
Senegal, and the Congo manifested a 
degree of complexity “that on this ground 
alone places them high in the ranks of the 
nonliterate, nonmachine societies over the 
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world, making them comparable in many 
respects to Europe of the Middle Ages.” 

A less hopeful anthropologist is Alex- 
ander Goldenweiser, who deals sympa- 
thetically with the Negro problem in 
History, Psychology, and Culture. The 
aim of the anthropological method is to 
focus the light of reason on the emotional 
complex known as “race.” Racial preju- 
dice, however, is not a rational process 
but mixed up with emotional ingredients, 
the pull of self-interest, and mass psy- 
chology. That is why he is not inclined to 
be optimistic about the future. “I do not 
know of any method by means of which 
it would be possible to make people 
change their attitude towards the Negro.” 
Fortunately, other anthropologists, though 
they realize the formidable complexity of 
the problem sand do not anticipate a 
solution in the immediate future, are not 
so despairing in attitude. M. F. Ashley 
Montagu has written Man’s Most Danger- 
ous Myth: The Fallacy of Race. In col- 
laboration with Alain Locke, Bernhard J. 
Stern edited When People Meet: A Study 
in Race and Culture Contacts. 

A Marxist reinterpretation of the Negro 
past is given by Herbert Aptheker in 
American Negro Slave Revolts and in 
Essays in the History of the American 
Negro. The thesis of both volumes is that 
the Negroes brought to America were not 
cowed and contented under the institu- 
tion of slavery but restless and often 
desperate, chafing against their fetters, 
driven to revolt. American Negro Slave 
Revolts, a comprehensively documented 
study of the records of slavery in the 
United States, indicates that the Negroes 
were in a constant state of violent disaf- 
fection, organizing plots and rebellions 
against their masters. Aptheker’s work, 
apart from its Marxist orientation, is 
designed to show that the Negroes have 
been the victim of a gigantic conspiracy 
to misrepresent their character and fla- 
grantly distort the truth of their reactions 
under slavery. | 

Of far-reaching importance in shatter- 
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ing traditional stereotypes and ignorant 
misconceptions of the Negro was the work 
contributed by Otto Klineberg. Negro 
Intelligence and Selective Migration, a 
thin, statisticalized monograph, deals a 
fatal blow to the prejudiced belief that 
Negroes are innately inferior in intelli- 
gence. By means of objective testing of 
Negroes in the North who had come from 
the South, Klineberg destroys the chau- 
vinistic notion that there is a fundamental 
white superiority in the factor of “intel- 
ligence.” The difference in the intelligence 
scores of Southern Negroes who have 
come to the North is to be explained, not 
by the imputed factor of selective migra- 
tion, but by the marked differences that 
obtain in the educational and cultural 
backgrounds of rural communities in the 
South and large urban centers in the 
North. Primarily it is better environment 
that accounts for the measurable improve- 
ment. Here is a study that shows the 
nature’ and effect of training and educa- 
tion in the development of intelligence: 
better schooling, wider and finer economic 
opportunities, cultural activities, the in- 
centive of success. There is thus no 
ground for assuming that Negroes, if 
given equal educational, cultural, and 
economic opportunities, could not reach 
the white level of intelligence. As the 
cultural background improves, the scores 
of the Negroes approximate more and 
more closely to the standards set by the 
whites. If the findings of Negro Intelli- 
gence and Selective Migration are true 
(and no one as yet has been able to dis- 
prove them), then we can see that what- 
ever “inferiority,” as measured by intelli- 
gence tests, the Negroes suffer from, are 
due in preponderant measure to artifici- 
ally contrived restrictions and depriva- 
tions. Here are cogent and convincing 
arguments for making democracy work, 
for allowing the Negro to come into his 
full human and cultural heritage. Further 
light on such problems is thrown by the 
volume, Characteristics of the American 
Negro, edited by Otto Klineberg. 
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Anthropologists and psychologists are 
not the only ones who have taken up the 
battle with the racist foe. In America, 
there are sociologists who are concerned 
not only with promoting the truth but in 
making the truth prevail. Arnold Rose 
has written a book on The American 
Negro, composed of the chapters of re- 
search he contributed to An American 
Dilemma, by Gunnar Myrdal. In the con- 
cluding chapter of The Negro in America, 
Arnold Rose makes it clear that over 
fourteen million Americans “are not shar- 
ing fully in the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to every American. No coun- 
try at a crucial moment in its history can 
stand to have such a substantial portion 
of its citizenry relegated to a second-class 
place.” Only if we rely on ideas, not on 
force, can we hope to live at peace in the 
world. “Today, as always, the ideals of 
the American Creed, the ideals of free- 
dom and equality, if lived up to, are our 
strongest tools in building the interna- 
tional future.” America Divided, by 
Arnold and Caroline Rose, attempts by a 
wise selection of the vast variety of ma- 
terial in the field to offer a synoptic sur- 
vey of the numerous problems that minor- 
ity groups in the United States have to 
face. In a book such as this, intended for 
wide use in colleges, it is heartening to 
read the summing up: “We now know 
that a minority problem exists in the 
minds of the majority: the Negro prob- 
lem is really a white man’s problem, and 
the Jewish problem is a Gentile problem.” 

Also of considerable value is Race 
Prejudice and Discrimination, edited by 
Arnold Rose, a collection of readings that 
relate to intergroup relations in the 
United States. Instead of adopting one 
point of view to the exclusion of all others, 
instead of stressing one causative factor, 
the editor emphasizes the multiplicity of 
factors responsible for the rise of preju- 
dice and the prevalence of discrimination 
in our country. The volume makes it 
abundantly plain that the campaign 
against prejudice and discrimination must 
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be persistent, many-sided, comprehensive 
in scope. The prejudiced person must be 
persuaded that prejudice actually harms 
him as well as his victim. Overt discrim- 
ination must be made illegal and unprofit- 
able. Full information about minority 
groups must be furnished so as to break 
down the dominant stereotypes. A public 
opinion must be created which looks upon 
prejudice as disgraceful. Arnold Rose has 
also written The Negro’s Morale, which is 
sponsored by a Jewish organization, the 
American Jewish Congress and its Com- 
mission on Community Interrelations. 

Action for Unity, by Goodwin Watson, 
like Rose’s book on The Negro’s Morale, 
was sponsored by the Commission on 
Community Interrelations of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress. The Commission is 
properly interested in finding out what is 
wrong before it proposes and acts upon a 
remedy that may prove to be effective. 
Hence its generous support of a program 
of research in the field of minority group 
conflicts. Eminently worthy of mention is 
The Roots of Prejudice Against the Negro 
in the United States, by Naomi Friedman 
Goldstein, presented in partial fulfillment 
of the requirement for the doctorate at 
Boston University and published post- 
humously in 1948. In 1945 she worked on 
the research staff of the Commission on 
Cultural Interrelations in the effort to 
promote interracial and_interreligious 
harmony. In this book she searches for 
the roots of the prevalent irrational atti- 
tude toward the Negro that nearly all 
Americans share. 

This cursory survey of some contribu- 
tions by American Jews to the problem 
of Negro-white relations is designed to do 
more than show that Jews have expressed 
humanitarian sentiments and denounced 
the practice of discrimination against the 
Negro as a fundamental violation of dem- 
ocratic rights. Rather, the aim has been 
to analyze briefly the specific and positive 
contributions Jews have made to the 
scientific study of race prejudice. There 
is no known modern instance of an in- 
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fluential Jewish writer in America serv- 
ing as an apologist for prejudice against 
the Negro or against any other minority 
group. On the contrary, Jewish intellec- 
tuals have all along refused to compro- 
mise with America’s blind spot. Men like 
Boas, Klineberg, Herskovits, have per- 
formed a notable service in puncturing, 
though not, alas, in effectually banishing, 
crude notions about the character and 
mentality of the American Negro, his past, 
his art, his culture. In doing this, the Jew 
functions as a scholar who is defending 
the rights of all men, regardless of color 
or creed, to be respected as individuals. 

The Jewish intellectual, steeped in the 
prophetic tradition of his people, is neces- 
sarily a defender of democracy, a cham- 
pion of justice for all people. When one 
minority group is exploited or oppressed, 
all minority groups are in danger. Hence 
the profound sympathy of the Jewish 
thinker for all those who are the victims 
of human irrationality, the perversity of 
evil. But he knows that it is not enough to 
condemn evil on moral grounds. Irrefrag- 
able arguments must be advanced to 
demonstrate that the racial beliefs and 
religious hatreds of our time are founded 
on ignorance and superstition, on error 
and delusion. The method of attack is 
twofold: first, to gather the evidence and 
present it in as scholarly, convincing, and 
objective a manner as possible, and 
second, to use this scientific evidence as 
a springboard for the defence of the demo- 
cratic ideal. The double-barreled attack 
reaffirms a single conviction: the faith of 
the Jew in the American Creed. 

The Jewish scholar, be he a psycholo- 
gist, an anthropologist, historian, or a 
student of public opinion, is drawn to the 
problem of racism because it furnishes 
another flagrant example of the violation 
of the American Dream. The discrimina- 
tion practiced against the Negro is part 
of a more profound and pervasive evil: 
the disregard of the democratic ideal. By 
virtue of his anomalous and insecure 
position as a member of a persecuted 
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minority group, a people for centuries 
cut off from its ancestral roots and com- 
munal ties, homeless and alienated, the 
Jew is able to comprehend what all those 
who are victimized are made to feel: the 
resentment, the rage, the self-hatred. He 
is not posing as the champion of the 
oppressed, the superior intellectual com- 
ing to the rescue of a benighted and less 
civilized racial group. What he hopes to 
achieve is a transformation, social, eco- 
nomic, moral, and psychological in nature, 
whereby neither Jew nor Negro will be 
identified by invidious categorical racial 
labels. But if the Negro is to be treated 
as a human being, not as a racial abstrac- 
tion or entity, he must be granted all the 
rights and privileges which will permit 
him to develop his potentialities to the 
fullest extent. Economic discrimination 
must be ended, housing restrictions must 
be lifted, Jim Crowism must be made a 
shameful memory of an incredible and 
discredited past. The Jewish scientist does 
not expect an easy victory, an immediate 
solution of the problem. The road ahead 
is beset with all sorts of difficulties and 
dangers; progress will be tortuously slow. 
All the resources of moral regeneration 
will have to be called into play. Psychi- 
atry, the planning of labor relations, the 
facilitation of communication among rep- 
resentatives of all groups, the improve- 
ment of educational methods on all levels, 
the diffusion of scientific knowledge: all 
these instruments will have to be brought 
to bear on the problem of race prejudice 
and race discrimination. The task that 
Jews and Negroes face is not that of 
drawing up a code of principles that 
should govern intercultural relations; 
such principles are easy to formulate; the 
trouble lies in putting them into effect, in 
making people live up to their ideals. If 
Jewish thinkers have made any positive 
contribution to the study of the race 
problem, it lies in their insistence that the 
Negroes have the right to be treated as 
individuals, not as members of a racial 
group. 
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Tue 82ND CONGRESS WAS, to put it mildly, 
a great disappointment to the liberal- 
minded elements throughout the Nation. 
It suffered from “investigationitis,” a most 
strange and peculiar malady which has 
arisen in our legislative body in these last 
few years bordering on mass hysteria 
and general mistrust. Being preoccupied 
with numerous and continuing investiga- 
tions of anything and anybody whom our 
legislators disliked—at one time there 
were reported to be some 130 investiga- 
tions going on—there was little time left 
for legislation and for serious consider- 
ation of major national and international 
affairs. 

The results were mostly negative, 
rather than positive, in nature. Outside of 
the usual appropriations, measures and 
foreign aid, there was little else in the 
category of constructive legislation. Civil 
rights measures never went beyond the 
committee stage, which means that nei- 
ther house of Congress even had an 
opportunity to consider or vote on a single 
civil rights bill. No effort was made to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley law. The “oil-for- 
education” bill was defeated and in its 
place Congress passed the tidelands oil 
bill to turn over the oil-rich lands beneath 
the marginal seas to the States and the 
big oil companies. The McCarran-Walter 
immigration bill was passed over the 
President’s veto and is now the law of 
the land. Various reforms instituted in 
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the past two decades in the fields of labor, 
social welfare, housing, etc., were watered 
down, emasculated, or completely elim- 
inated. 

If it sounds amazing why all this should 
have been done in an election year, when 
normally it is to be expected that Con- 
gress would try to come before the electo- 
rate with a record of constructive achieve- 
ments, the explanation is that the forces 
in control of Congress aimed for just the 
kind of results that would discredit the 
present Administration and bring about a 
major change in November. It is a known 
fact that the overwhelming majority of 
Republicans in both the Senate and House 
of Representatives teamed up with the 
Southern Democrats to defeat every mea- 
sure that smacked of reform even in the 
remotest manner. This so-called coalition 
dominated the 82nd Congress as no other 
Congress in recent American history, 
with the result that the American public 
is much the worse off today in many 
respects. 

ok K * 


| THE FIELD OF CIVIL RIGHTS legislation 
Congress chalked up a big zero. Although 
a number of civil rights bills, including 
anti-lynching, anti-poll-tax, anti-peonage 
and fair employment practices, were in- 
troduced and strenuous efforts were 
made to bring out at least one or two of 
these measures for action, all efforts 
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failed. For a while it apeared that a 
compromise would be reached on an 
anti-lynching bill acceptable to the South 
as well as the North—it was even plan- 
ned to extend this measure to encompass 
certain types of labor group violence— 
but this effort, too, proved fruitless. 


The only constructive step taken dur- 
ing an otherwise barren session as far 
as civil rights are concerned was by the 
Senate Labor subcommittee headed by 
liberal Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey, Min- 
nesota Democrat, who is one of the 
staunchest fighters in Congress for civil 
rights. During the spring of this year 
extensive hearings were conducted by 
this subcommittee on bills to create a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
(FEPC) with enforcement powers to 
eliminate discrimination in employment 
based on race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

Finally, in June, the subcommittee re- 
ported out a new measure known as Fed- 
eral Equality of Opportunity in Employ- 
ment Act (FEOFE). It was introduced in 
the Senate by a bi-partisan group of 16 
Senators—9 Democrats and 7 Republicans 
—and it calls for the establishment of a 
commission to safeguard equality of op- 
portunity in employment, with power to 
conduct hearings and to issue cease and 
desist orders which would be enforceable 
in the courts. 


Needless to add, the bill was never 
brought to the Senate floor for discussion. 
In the rush to adjourn, during June and 
early in July, the measure was passed 
over and trampled. It is by no means dead, 
however. It will most certainly be re- 
introduced next January and new efforts 
will be undertaken to obtain its passage 
in the next Congress. 


* * * 


A MOST INTERESTING phenomenon occur- 
red on the so-called “oil for education” or 
tidelands oil question. Back in 1946 Pres- 
ident Truman had vetoed a bill which 
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would have granted to the big oil com- 
panies control over the fabulously rich 
petroleum lands under the ocean off the 
coasts of California, Texas and Louisiana. 
The oil in these marginal lands or tide- 
lands is variously estimated to be worth 
between 40 and 100 billion dollars. The 
plan of the oil lobby was to give these 
lands to the governments of the three 
states under the guise that it constitutes 
a State rights rather than a Federal right, 
and the states would then turn over the 
rights for exploitation of the submerged 
lands to private oil companies. 

This year, the oil lobby again brought 
up the old measure with some minor 
changes. Shortly thereafter, an amend- 
ment to this bill was introduced by Sen. 
Lister Hill (D., Ala.), one of the more 
liberal Senators from the South. The Hill 
amendment proposed that the royalties or 
revenue from the off-shore oil deposits be 
used for federal aid to the nation’s im- 
poverished school system. Liberal mem- 
bers of the Senate and those who truly 
have the interests of the nation at heart 
fought for the Hill “oil for education” 
amendment in an effort to save these rich 
oil lands from falling into the hands of a 
few big profiteers and to use the income 
from this oil to rebuild the public schools 
all over the country. It was a great 
opportunity for the whole country since 
every section of the land stood to gain by 
this bold plan. 

The oil lobby, however, proved to be 
the more powerful. Its hold on certain 
U. S. Senators was stronger than the 
promise of a great development and re- 
habilitation of our school system. The 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 50 
to 35. Voting for this amendment were 
24 Democrats and only 11 Republicans. 
Among those voting against the amend- 
ment and for giving the oil lands to the 
big oil interests was Sen. Richard Nixon, 
now the Republican nominee for Vice 
President. 

All is not lost, however. The bill advo- 
cated by the oil lobby, which was subse- 
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quently passed by both houses of Con- 
gress, was vetoed by President Truman. 
For a time, it seemed that an effort would 
be made to override the President’s veto, 
but those sponsoring the oil lobby bill 
realized they could not muster the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote required to override 
a veto and they gave up—for this year. 
For the time being the submerged oil 
remains under Federal control. Both sides 
are looking hopefully toward next year 
and a renewal of their efforts: the oil 
lobby hopes finally to push through legis- 
lation which would give it control of these 
rich oil deposits, while the liberal forces 
hope to pass the Hill amendment to aid 
the schools with the royalties obtained 
from tidelands oil. 

After the vote on his amendment, Sen. 
Hill remarked: 

“This vote is proof of what can be done 
when unions, farm groups, parent-teacher 
associations, and other organizations, both 
national and local, unite in a great cause. 
With hard work we cannot fail to win 
out in the end in our fight to save these 


vast natural resources for the nation’s 
children.” 


It is truly amazing how the big oil 
companies and their lobbyists swarmed 
over Washington for many weeks in an 
effort to take away this precious heritage 
which rightfully belongs to all the people 
of this country. It is even more so amaz- 
ing how a change in the vote of only 
eight Senators would have accomplished 
so much for the children of America and 
for our entire educational system. This 
struggle will continue in the coming year, 
a struggle of oil interests versus educa- 
tion, or the oil lobby versus the children 
of America. 


<. MUCH HAD BEEN WRITTEN about the 
McCarran-Walter immigration bill these 
past few months that there is little one 
can add at this time. It is an evil act, a 
most shameful and dangerous piece of 
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legislation, a monstrous law which some 
day will come back to plague us all, 
whether native-born, naturalized citizens, 
or aliens residing legally in this country. 
The system prescribed under this bill and 
the methods it proposes are those of the 
totalitarian police-state. 


Ostensibly aimed to revise and codify 
our immigration and naturalization laws, 
the McCarran-Walter measure actually 
wrote into basic legislation the most dis- 
criminatory and restrictive immigration 
policy this country has ever known. In 
addition, the law contains major threats 
to our civil liberties, it will prove in- 
jurious to the promulgation of our foreign 
policy, and will hurt severely our demo- 
cratic way of life. On the whole, this act 
is a step in the direction of dictatorship, 
and as such it is contrary to American 
ideals, traditions, and principles. 


In vetoing the bill, President Truman 
acted humanely and bravely. His state- 
ment accompanying the veto action is one 
of the finest documents of our times and 
may, in the years to come, be regarded as 
one of the few great liberal and humani- 
tarian documents of an era characterized 
by fear, hysteria, and distrust. The Pres- 
ident’s message will serve as an illuminat- 
ing analysis of the measure’s defects and 
a brilliant exposition of the immigration 
policy which a liberal President believes 
the country should pursue. A few of the 
President’s observations deserve to be 
mentioned here: 

This bill would not provide us with an im- 
migration policy adequate for the present world 
situation. Indeed, the bill, taking all its pro- 
visions together, would be a step backward and 
not a step forward ... In recent years, our 
immigration policy has become a matter of 
major national concern. Long dormant questions 
about the effect of our immigration laws now 
assume first-rate importance. What we do in 
the field of immigration and naturalization is 
vital to the continued growth and internal de- 
velopment of the United States—to the economic 
and social strength of our country—which is 
the core of the defense of the free world... 


This most desirable provision (i.e. minimum 
quotas for Asian countries) comes before me 
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embedded in a mass of legislation which would 
perpetuate injustices of long standing against 
many other nations of the world, hamper the 
efforts we are making to rally the men of the 
East and West alike to the cause of freedom, 
and intensify the repressive and inhumane as- 
pects of our immigration procedures. The price 
is too high, and in good conscience I cannot 
agree to pay it... 

The bill would continue, practically without 
change, the national origins quota system, which 
was enacted into law in 1924 and put into effect 
in 1929. This quota system—always based as- 
sumptions at variance with our American ideals 
—is long since out of date and more than ever 
unrealistic in the face of present world 
conditions .. . 

The idea behind this discriminatory policy 
was, to put it boldly, that Americans with Eng- 
lish or Irish names were better people and better 
citizens than Americans with Italian or Greek 
or Polish names. It was thought that people of 
West European origin made better citizens than 
Rumanians or Yugoslavs or Ukrainians or Hun- 
garians or Balts or Austrians. Such a concept is 
utterly unworthy of our traditions and our 
ideals. It violates the great political doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independence that ‘all men 
are created equal.’ It denies the humanitarian 
creed inscribed beneath the Statue of Liberty 
proclaiming to all nations ‘Give me your tired, 
your poor, your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free’. . . 


The basis of this quota system was false and 
unworthy in 1924. It is even worse now. At the 
present time, this quota system keeps out the 
very people we want to bring in. It is incredible 
to me that, in this year of 1952, we should again 
be enacting into law such a slur on the patriot- 
ism, the capacity, and the decency of a large 
part of our citizenry. 

This is an eloquent and historic mes- 
sage, an exemplary document of its kind 
which is rational in its logic and temper- 
ate in its presentation. Under normal 
circumstances and normal times it would 
undoubtedly have been sustained even by 
a most recalcitrant Congress. But these 
are anything but normal times. The House 
overrode the President’s veto by a vote 
of 278 to 113—17 votes more than the 
required two-thirds; the Senate overrode 
it 57 to 26—only one vote more than the 
needed two-thirds. Had one Senator or 
nine Congressmen changed their view the 
McCarran-Walter bill would have failed. 
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Such was the close margin by which this 
infamous law was passed in the end. The 
magic of one vote! The tragedy of one 
vote for an entire nation! 

Will we remember the lesson of the one 
vote come next November? 


* * * 


Asovr THE TIME these lines appear in 
print, a new Congressional investigation 
will be under way—by the so-called Cox 
committee which was given a sum of 
$75,000 just before Congress adjourned to 
investigate educational and philanthropic 
foundations and other tax-exempt organ- 
izations. This latest in a series of investi- 
gating committees is headed by Congress- 
man Eugene Cox, a reactionary Democrat 
from Georgia who on several occasions in 
the past has come to blows or near-blows 
with Chicago’s venerable Representative 
Adolph Sabath. 

Cox, who was the author of the resolu- 
tion to set up this committee, made it 
clear that he has certain foundations in 
mind for his probe, namely, the Rosen- 
wald Fund, the Guggenheim Foundation, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and others. 
He is accusing them of “promoting un- 
American activities.” Actually, however, 
Cox was accused by liberal-minded mem- 
bers of Congress that he is seeking to 
create “another witch-hunt committee” 
and that he wants to “crucify” these 
foundations and charitable organizations 
because they are aiding Negroes and 
other minority groups. 

Specifically, the committee was estab- 
lished to determine whether these or- 
ganizations “are using their resources for 
un-American and subversive activities or 
for purposes not in the interest or tra- 
dition of the United States.” Naturally, it 
will be up to Cox to determine what is or 
is not in the interest or tradition of this 
country. Presumably, anything which he 
disapproves will automatically become 
un-American or subversive or not in the 
interest of the Nation. Commenting on the 
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creation of this committee, the Washing- 
ton Post stated editorially: 

Even if the committee were made up entirely 
of saints and sages, it is hard to see how it could 
avoid grave mischief. For it has been accorded 
an assignment which gives it power to interfere 
with voluntary associations, the real motive 
force of the democratic process. And it has been 
accorded this power in terms so vague as to be 
altogether meaningless. 

When the resolution to create this com- 
mittee was under consideration in the 
House, several members of Congress 
pointed out that in addition to the founda- 
tions and organizations named, Cox is also 
anxious to investigate such groups as the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai Brith, and other 
leading organizations representing minor- 
ity groups. 

Many are now asking: Is this a means 
to silence all minority groups or those 
espousing unpopular causes? If so, who 
will be subverting the American form of 
government and the democratic way of 
life? Is it not time to call a halt before we 
make ourselves too ridiculous in the eyes 
of the whole world? 


Hawan, which is sometimes referred to 
as a bridge between America and Asia, is 
also known as an experiment in demo- 
cratic race relations because of the racial 
composition of its population. A most in- 
teresting suggestion for the improvement 
of American-Asian relations has recently 
come from a group of social scientists at 
the University of Hawaii. Aiming to im- 
prove the relations between the Occident 
and the Orient, these social scientists 
urged President Truman, in a resolution, 
to do the following: 

We strongly urge a policy which would greatly 
increase the number of appointments of United 
States citizens of Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, 
Negro, and other non-Caucasian ancestries, as 
representatives of this nation in Asia. Such 
persons should be placed in positions of author- 
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ity and competence, as consuls, administrators, 
and emissaries in other capacities . . . They 
should be sent as authoritative citizens of high 
trust and not merely as delegates of minority 
groups. 

This is a radical, yet bold, departure 
from the usual practice. But in times such 
as these unusual and bold methods are 
needed, and it requires men of vision to 
evolve such methods. The proposal of the 
Hawaiian social scientists belongs in that 
category. The effect of such a policy of 
entrusting authority to men of non- 
Caucasian origin to speak in the name of 
the United States would be enormous and 
would go far in clearing up many mis- 
conceptions in Asia concerning our coun- 
try. Here is a rich but so far unused po- 
tential of well-educated and able individ- 
uals which the racial minority groups in 
this country could supply for service over- 
seas in the interests of America. This could 
become a great democratic offensive in 
Asia and elsewhere of tremendous psy- 
chological and ideological value. But does 
American diplomacy have the vision and 
the imaginative enterprise to launch such 
an offensive? 


C oncanssnan Sipney R. Yates has 
chalked up a very fine record in the 82nd 
Congress. He has always voted in the 
public interest, such as continuation of 
price control, rent control, public housing, 
Social Security increases, etc. He fought 
against the McCarran-Walter immigration 
bill and against the tidelands bill. He has 
waged a strong campaign for recognition 
of the aging problem in our population 
and has suggested means to deal with this 
problem. He has voted for aid to Israel 
and aid to America’s allies, and has at all 
times spoken up for the rights of minority 
groups in this country. 

Chicago could contribute greatly to- 
ward a more liberal and more efficient 
83rd Congress by returning Sidney Yates, 
one of the hardest-working and forward- 
looking men in Congress. 
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Sacarty BEFORE ADJOURNMENT, Congress 
completed action of the Mutual Security 
Program, known also as the foreign aid 
bill, for the fiscal year 1952-53. Under 
this program, Israel is to receive financial 
aid amounting to about 73 million dollars, 
of which 70 millions is intended as eco- 
nomic aid and three millions for technical 
or Point Four aid. This compares with 
about 65 million dollars granted to Israel 
last year. The first installments to be paid 
out to Israel under this program are 
expected to be made in late summer or 
early fall. 

As for the Arabs, they will receive 60 
million dollars for aid to the Arab refu- 
gees and approximately another 23 mil- 
lion dollars for technical aid to the Arab 
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States, making a total of 83 millions for 
the Arabs. This gives them about 10 mil- 
lions more than Israel and about 18 mil- 
lions more than they received last year. 
The aid given by the United States to 
these and other countries of the Near 
East merely indicates Washington’s keen 
awareness of the importance of economic 
assistance to the countries of this strategic 
area. All indications further point to the 
fact that Britain appears to be gradually 
losing out in this region, while the United 
States is taking on greater responsibilities 
and playing a more important role. In 
fact, it is believed in Washington that the 
day is not far when full responsibility for 
this area will be turned over to the United 
States, with Britain taking a back seat. 


MosuHe CASTEL 


















































The Troublemakers. An Anti-Defama- 
tion League Report by Arnold Forster 
and Benjamin R. Epstein. Doubleday & 
Co. 317pp. $3.50. 


From its clever title to the last word, 
this is, by long odds, the best of the Anti- 
Defamation books. It is good because it is 
lucid, coherent, meaty, incident-packed, 
and without the pussyfooting manner that 
has marred so much literature in this 
field. It does not generalize; it is specific, 
concrete. It does not deal with trivialities; 
it is important in tone and substance. One 
can turn to it again and again for the bill 
of particulars that is essential in the never 
ceasing fight against intolerance and big- 
otry. In an acknowledgement, the authors 
—the general counsel and national direc- 
tor of the A.D.L.—declare that more than 
fifty persons participated in the coordi- 
nated research that went into the book. 
It wears this cost of scholarship grace- 
fully; the research seldom interferes with 
the story. And a sad, bad, disturbing story 
it is, with many villains and vipers and 
misguided persons in prominent roles. 


The thesis of the book is a simple and 
demonstrably true one: “To the degree 
that the ideals and practices we preach 
remain unfulfilled in our own land, to 
that degree we suffer loss of strength in 
our fight for a free world.” The book is 
about “the troublemakers in our midst— 
the peddlers and practitioners of preju- 
dice,” who make some of our own people 
and the rest of the world feel that our 
democracy is a sham, our professed equal- 
ity a play upon words. It deals not only 
with anti-Semitism, but with hatred 
against the Negroes, Catholics, foreigners, 
all who do not conform to the Beau Ideal 
of the Ku Klux Klan. The book stresses 
that men of good-will are not opposed to 
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free discussion of diametrically opposed 
viewpoints. The fear is that “the breeders 
of hate and the midwives of hysteria” will 
subvert education and law and order and 
undermine national unity, so essential in 
a period of international crisis. 


Early attention is given to the smear 
technique as practiced by Senator Mc- 
Carthy and his cohorts in and out of the 
Congress of the United States. The effort 
to prevent the confirmation of Mrs. Anna 
M. Rosenberg as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense is given detailed—step by step— 
attention, not alone because of its intrinsic 
importance, but as an illustration of the 
terror methods employed by the Smear- 
bund. We see the interlocking efforts of 
the renegade Jews, Benjamin H. Freed- 
man and Ralph de Sola, the radio shame 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., the pseudo-scholar, J. 
B. Matthews, the loud-mouthed Gerald L. 
K. Smith, cynical Senator McCarthy, big- 
oted Congressman Hoffman, and assorted 
enemies of the American equalitarian 
principle. The group failed in their efforts 
to prevent the confirmation of Mrs. Rosen- 
berg, but they left behind a residue of 
hate which has borne bitter fruit like a 
hardy perennial plant. They were more 
successful in dealing with lesser people 
like Miss Loretta Chappel, Director of the 
Children’s Division of the Georgia State 
Department of Welfare. She had once 
signed a mild sort of petition for an 
F.E.P.C., and that was enough to damn 
her; it made her, ipso facto, a Red—and 
out she went, despite years of devoted 
effort. 

Few of the hate-mongers restrict them- 
selves to one group. They are against the 
brotherhood of man, regardless of race, 
color or creed. They hate with a whole- 
hearted devotion to the poison within 
them like pinchbeck Hitlers and Streich- 
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ers. They are linked, as one might suspect, 
with the supposedly more respectable or 
at least better known bigots, like Merwin 
K. Hart, Gerald L. K. Smith, Joseph P. 
Kamp, and Upton Close. They are united 
in a network of mutual admiration for 
themselves and hatred for the minority 
groups. 

There is a particularly valuable chap- 
ter on the Invasion of the U. S. and U. N. 
by the propagandists of the Arab League. 
Of course, as the authors concede, the 
Arabs have the same right as the Israelis 
to set forth their viewpoint and to win 
friends. But they went far beyond this or 
any decent bounds. They sought to create 
anti-Jewish feeling here and elsewhere. 
They fraternized with the hate peddlers 
whose names we have already mentioned. 
While professing to equate the Jews with 
the Communists, they made secret anti- 
Israel, anti-American deals with the 
Soviet representatives. 


The authors do not make the mistake 
of being so violently anti-Red as to blind 
themselves to the sins of the rascals of 
the right. But they do not neglect the 
self-righteous mischief-makers of Com- 
munist stripe. In a chapter, aptly called 
“Confusion from the Left,” they dispose 
of the pretentions of Russia’s American 
tools and fools. They show how the un- 
happy cases of Willie McGee and the 
Rosenbergs, as well as other causes cele- 
bres have been distorted for the cynical 
end of winning converts to Communism. 
The Communists have failed to make any 
real headway, but they have muddied the 
waters of liberalism. We may loathe the 
McCarthy brand of Red-baiting, but we 
dread as much the despoliation of good 
causes by the Communists. 


The bigots have erected extra-legal 
barriers against people living in places of 
their own choice. There is a fairly ade- 
quate account in this book of what is 
being done since the Supreme Court out- 
lawed the judicial enforcement of racial 
restrictive covenants. There is an even 
better account of restrictions in resort 
areas. 

A “violent harvest” has been the na- 
tural result of the combined efforts of 
the bigots. The horrors of the Cicero riots 
of July 10, 11 and 12, 1951, are familiar 
to all of us in Chicago, as to the rest of 
the world, where incalculable harm was 
done to the American cause. Less well 
known are the anti-Semitic outbreaks 
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around Hecht House, a settlement center 
in Dorchester, near Boston. In Miami, the 
Jewish temples have been desecrated, as 
in many other cities, and the whole pat- 
tern of hate culminated in the murders 
by bomb of Harry T. Moore and his wife. 
Name-calling may not hurt—to para- 
phrase a childish verse with which we 
are all familiar—but it inevitably leads 
to “sticks and stones,” and worse. To 
preserve peace, at home and abroad, con- 
stitutional means must be found to com- 
bat and to contain the troublemakers. 
This book furnishes an arsenal of facts 


for the fight. ELMER GERTZ 





Choose Life: The Biblical Call to Revolt, 
by Eric Gutkind. Henry Schuman. 312pp. 
$4.00. 


Choose Life is a fiery call to the Jewish 
people to resume the “Vertical Way”— 
that upward march toward the ultimate 
human goal of Holiness, not in the un- 
Jewish here-after, but on this earth as we 
know it. It shows that Judaism is neither 
a dessicated theology nor merely another 
nationalism—that it is neither “religion” 
or “nation,” in the commonly accepted 
meanings of those terms, but rather in- 
volves a holistic striving toward upright- 
ness by the people as a whole. The nega- 
tion of the individual eo ipso leads to the 
concept of the Absolute Collective—the 
“community centered on truth and not 
on passing or merely functional purposes.” 
It is a noble concept, free, despite appear- 
ances, from the overtones of totalitarian- 
ism, and capable of giving meaning to the 
existence of a Jewry scarred by its recent 
past, and floundering in the morass of a 
future wherein it knows not its raison 
d’etre. In outlining its thesis, Choose Life 
exposes many of the false values of the 
present age, such as the fallacy of prop- 
erty and the danger presented by the 
plastic arts to effective spiritual action, 
in terms of the truly revolutionary docu- 
ment its analysis shows the Bible to be. 
The author shows the importance of con- 
tinuing the age-old process of dynamiciz- 
ing ritual, and justifies this in terms of 
the necessity of the crystallization of 
images (which otherwise may become the 
object of idolatrous veneration) into 
thinghood. Yet this typical example 
(which is one of dozens which run 
straight through the book) effectively 
damage the presentation of the argument. 
For despite the author’s well-put state- 
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ment of the challenges posed to Judaism 
by the mathematization of nature (Ein- 
stein) , the unmasking of the psychological 
substructures of cultures, religions, and 
social systems (Freud), and the similar 
unmasking of their superstructures 
(Marx), he persists in using certain of 
these and related disciplines in driving 
his points home. It is true that in these 
“new” sciences, former universals, sub- 
ject to the pitiless scrutiny of a new set 
of absolute truths, crumble under an- 
alysis. In religion, for example, psycho- 
analysis may demolish our concept of the 
Deity as surely as Biblical religion gave 
the lie to the idolatry of former times 
(which we see worshipped again in the 
material values of 20th century civiliza- 
tion). But do we not set up a new set of 
First Principles with which we shatter 
the old? 

Thus, in his choice of weapons—which 
range from those forged by Shimon bar 
Yochai and Joseph Karo, as well as the 
modern social disciplines—Mr. Gutkind 
is not so “revolutionary.” He calls up all 
his reinforceements—and they range from 
the ancient and serviceable bow and ar- 
row through the tools of the fourth di- 
mension. Truly, Choose Life speaks to us 
in a multitude of tongues—even literally. 
The melange of Kabbalistic terms, liber- 
ally salted with less esoteric Hebrew 
(Teutonically transliterated and uniquely 
translated) is enough to frighten the lay 
reader from pursuing the argument. But 
this is not a work of transient import; its 
message is such as makes it worth the 
“struggle.” The author addresses all of 
Israel—and the white heat of his sincerity 
is unquestionable. 

It has become the fashion of late for 
many persons of little sensitivity and less 
erudition to pen works dealing with faith, 
mental tranquillity, and the like. These 
are sops to the Jewish public’s anxiety 
for a morphine to soothe the pain of their 
spiritual emptiness. Choose Life, on the 
other hand, is adrenalin of the most 
powerful sort. Jaded Judaism needs this 


dose. Appa H. SaLzMANn 





The Great Jewish Books. Edited by 
Samuel Caplan and Harold U. Ribalow. 
Introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn. Hori- 
zon Press. 351pp. $3.75. 


We are witnessing in these days of 
uncertainty and despair a return to the 
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wellspring of courage. Thoughtful people 
are searching for strength to meet their 
inner fears and faith to master their deep- 
est doubts. At the same time world-wide 
events have whipped up a “return to 
religion.” Which came first, world impact 
or spiritual poverty, and which influenced 
the other are questions to be debated 
elsewhere. The point here is that at this 
time people everywhere are searching for 
time-tried answers to the millenial ques- 
tions of mankind. 


The University of Chicago has perfected 
a technique that has been widely ac- 
claimed. By returning to the classics— 
those 100 great books of civilization’s 
heritage—the educated person is expected 
to find eternal truths and apply them to 
contemporary situations. Hutchins’ and 
Adler’s concept of studying “The Great 
Books” has revolutionized education. The 
University of Chicago method is almost 
at the opposite end of the pendulum from 
John Dewey’s pragmatism. 

Samuel Caplan and Harold U. Ribalow 
have applied the University of Chicago’s 
“Great Books” idea to Jewish education. 
They argue that if you know and can 
appreciate the contributions of twelve 
great Jewish books, you will be a better 
Jew because you will be better able to 
appreciate the literary riches of the Jew- 
ish legacy, better able to understand how 
the Jew of the ages has answered the 
basic questions of life. 

The question arises: how did Caplan 
and Ribalow know which twelve master- 
pieces to select from the ocean of pearls 
in the Jewish past? They sought the 
guidance of a number of Jewish scholars 
—Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform— 
and asked them to name the master- 
works of Jewish literature which have 
molded the ideas central to Jewish life. 
Some fifty different works were sug- 
gested. How the list was whittled down 
to twelve (and why an even dozen?) is 
not answered in the editor’s preface. 
Nonetheless, a competent authority on 
each of the final selections was invited to 
write an essay describing “its authorship, 
its central theme or idea, its content, its 
original impact and subsequent influence 
on Jewish life and thought.” 

This project was originally initiated as 
a literary device for publication in the 
Congress Weekly. Educational leaders 
who clipped the articles as they appeared 
recognized that here was rewarding ma- 
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terial for a fine adult study course on the 
Jewish classics. The editors of the Con- 
gress Weekly were encouraged to expand 
this series of articles into permanent book 
form. Thus, study groups now have a 
handy textbook. Moreover, characteristic 
excerpts from each classic have been 
added to the authoritative discussion, 
together with a brief biographical sketch 
of the men who wrote the great books. 
The works included in this anthology are: 
The Hebrew Bible, The Sidur (Prayer 
Book), The Kusari, The Talmud, Maim- 
onides’ Guide for the Perplexed, Rashi’s 
Commentaries, The Zohar, The Shulchan 
Aruch, Graetz’ A History of the Jews, 
Herzl’s The Jewish State, Ahad Ha-am’s 
Essays and the poetry of Bialik. 

Caplan and Ribalow have done what no 
encyclopedia can do. By providing a 
handy one-volume source book of Jewish 
treasures, the authors have created a 
convenient capsule that should stimulate 
readers to appreciate the Jewish classics. 


Ricuarp C. Hertz 





Race Relations: The Interaction of 
Ethnic and Racial Groups. By Brewton 
Berry. Houghton Mifflin Company. Intro- 
duction and Preface, xii, Text 443pp. 
Bibliography, 26pp. Index 10pp. $4.75. 


Here is a valuable newcomer to shelves 
loading fast with race relations texts. 
Professor Berry of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity produced this broad survey of 
historical and global race-encounters un- 
der the editorship of Professor William F. 
Ogburn of the University of Chicago. The 
book carries an introduction by Professor 
Ogburn commending its timeliness, its 
objectivity, the scope of its reporting the 
meetings of dissimilar peoples not only 
in America but over the entire world 
scene, its freedom from remedy preach- 
ing, its devotion to sociological terms and 
their disciplines. 

The style is simple, unadorned, collo- 
quial, easy to follow. The language is that 
of lectures to an American college class. 
If a foreigner were to ask of this reviewer 
(himself the son of a college teacher) 
what lectures are like in an American 
university, the reviewer would indicate 
Professor Berry’s book and say, “Here it 
is at its pedestrian norm, tamed only by 
the editor’s excisions of the first personal 
pronoun, illustrations from the lecturer’s 
household, cracks at faculty colleagues or 
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has the honor to announce 
a Limited Second Edition of 


A. RAYMOND KATZ’S 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


A portfolio of 10 prints in full color 
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New Limited Edition $10.00, only 


What they say about 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: 


“Something new in age-old Jewish art 
is now revealed. Raymond Katz, modern- 
ist, steeped in Hebraic art lore, combined 
the devices that were worked out by 
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tifs .. . reveal the genius of Katz in its 
fullest flowering.” 
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“Mr. Katz is one of Chicago’s well- 
known painters and an artist of imagina- 
tion, ingenuity and taste. His color and 
design are always rich and gracious, his 
line is fluent, and back of all his creative 
effort is an honest and sincere purpose. 
He has sacrificed beauty for sensation.” 

CuHIcaAco TRIBUNE 
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at rival institutions.” Professor Berry has 
turned out an academic Voice of America. 
Any intelligent person above the level of 
an High School Junior can rope, throw, 
and brand the chief concepts of Part Two. 
Indeed, race relations workers, librarians, 
High School civics teachers, directors of 
adult education in churches, labor unions, 
and cooperatives have here at hand a 
resource to commend to individuals ex- 
ploring race relations on their own or to 
suggest to study groups. The style is so 
simple and the illustrative material so 
ample that many readers will be laying in 
a stock of hundreds of new words as well 
as a rich harvest of historical and geo- 
social facts. 


The store of visual aids is especially 
valuable and refreshing to the reader. 
There are many photographs; maps (like 
that on pp. 342-343 showing the principle 
Indian tribes, and that on page 381 pic- 
turing the Negro percentages of the total 
populations of the States); cartoons (one 
from The New Yorker) ; graphs; statistical 
tables like that on page 278 showing the 
racial structure of the Union of South 
Africa. Many personal statements are 
borrowed from newspapers, magazines, 
and recent race relations surveys to il- 
lustrate general points and to bring con- 
cepts into focus. However, one regrettable 
omission occurs from this generally- 
diversified stock of visual aids which do 
so much to round out the appeal of 
Professor Berry’s book: the valuable 
keyed chart, “A Civil Rights Map of 
America,” published in The Law of Civil 
Rights and Civil Liberties by Edwin S. 
Newman, Oceana Publications, 1949. And 
another comment: With racial proportions 
and access to public institutions shifting 
as rapidly as they are today, each of the 
visual aids ought to have been as care- 
fully dated and keyed as some are. No 
source or date appears on the important 
map on page 381. No date appears on the 
graph on page 377 entitled “Negroes Get 
Less Schooling.” And the graph on page 
167, “Lynching By States (1882-1945) ,” 
would have been far more significant to 
students all over USA, if the actual total 
of lynchings per State could have been 
entered under the name of each State. 


The 26-page Bibliography is extensive 
and properly alphabetized by the authors’ 
names, but it would have been more 
helpful with some classification or a cap- 
sule description of the most significant 
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books listed. The thumbnail sketches of 
the chief texts cited in the bibliography in 
Lewis Mumford’s The Culture of Cities 
add much to the value of that monumental 
commentary on western urbanization. 


One notable merit of Professor Berry’s 
book is its world coverage. The principal 
subject is, as it should be, American ethnic 
and racial relations, but the reader’s per- 
spectives are constantly widened and his 
attention refreshed by illustrations from 
all over the world of “mankind in motion.” 


Another valuable exercise for the reader 
is provided by the wealth of historical 
references. Professor Berry uses quota- 
tions from the accounts of the contacts of 
group with group through nearly the 
whole span of recorded history, including 
the conquest of the bronze tool-using 
Canaanites by the Semitic nomads. 

Race Relations is a summary of the 
types of choices made by dissimilar 
groups meeting through history and 
around the world today. It is a chronicle 
and an inventory of strangers meeting, 
not an argument for better race relations. 
No line of viewing with alarm or of 
Tennysonian vision crops out in the book. 
But the college freshman, the shop stew- 
ard, or the director of adult education 
who steers himself or guides others 
through the plain-spoken print and the 
lively visual aids of this work will recog- 
nize the outcome of race contacts as from 
now on standing at the top of the survival 
agenda for the hitherto-dominant nations 


and cultures. WarrtstiLL H. SHARP 





The Origins of Totalitarianism, by 
Hannah Arendt. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
477pp. and ix. $6.75. 


Ezxile’s Return, A Literary Odyssey of 
the Nineteen-Twenties, by Malcolm Cow- 
ley. The Viking Press. 322pp. 


Hannah Arendt’s great book can be 
read as a work of scholarship or of 
tragedy. Indeed, its scholarship simply 
documents the historic tragedy one is 
compelled to understand. There are many 
books considering “The Present State of 
Western Civilization.’ They are available 
in university libraries and on publisher’s 
overstocked shelves. Perhaps The Origins 
of Totalitarianism is the only book now 
available that will outlive the time it 
considers. Its combination of scholarship 
and moral passion, its vision of the end of 
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our time, may well outlast the time to 
explain it to another age. So much can be 
said for very few books in any time. Dr. 
Arendt has written history in the grand 
manner, after the dictum of Bolingbroke 
that great histories can be written only 
about completed epochs. Dr. Arendt 
writes not simply about the origins of 
totalitarianism, but about the end of that 
historic time which totalitarianism marks. 


The beginning of our time was marked 
by the emancipation of western Jewry. 
The end of our time is marked by the 
death of western Jewry. Dr. Arendt has 
discovered that there is a perverted truth 
—truth because it is perverted, perverted 
because it is truth—in the antisemitic and 
philosemitic claim that the Jews are the 
clue to modern history, the people of 
world-historical importance. 


For Dr. Arendt has found, at the very 
origins of the tragedy of our time, the 
Jews. Wherever her insight has led her, 
whether into politics or literature, she has 
found the Jews near to the scene of the 
tragedy, if not a major actor in it. People 
who live constantly in a tragic scene, and 
are themselves the actors of it, must be 
singularly changed by it. And Dr. Arendt 
has discovered that the Jews have been 
radically changed by the modern situa- 
tion. They are no longer ‘religious Jews,’ 
but only ‘psychological Jews.’ That is 
their ambiguity, an amazing sickness for 
a people tragedy has so sharply chosen as 
its leading player. Perhaps there is no 
other book Jews can now read that will 
teach them more about their situation, or 
frighten them more rationally. 

Nor is there a book from which the 
Jews will be able to learn less what to do. 
Dr. Arendt’s moral passion has been only 
for truth. But, like truth in most modern 
science, Dr. Arendt’s great insight does 
not tell us what we must do. It leaves us 
in greater despair than before, for now 
we know truly how desperate is our situ- 
ation. But it does not help us to make a 
decision. Dr. Arendt ends her great work 
with only the consolation of mutual de- 
spair. It is the irony of modern despair 
that she chooses to end with a quotation 
from that most hopeful of histories, the 
New Testament. “At least,’ she concludes, 
“we can cry out to each one of those who 
rightly is in despair: ‘Do thyself no harm; 
for we are all here.’” (Acts, 16:28) 

If we must choose between the despair 
of truth and the hope of decision, per- 
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haps the lesson that the burden of our 
time has to teach us is to sweep away the 
modernity of our truth and return to the 
hope of our old decisions. 


Malcolm Cowley’s is quite a different 
book. Yet, like all serious books about 
our time, it is the same; except that Mr. 
Cowley’s book is not tragedy, like Dr. 
Arendt’s. It is only tragi-comedy. The 
author writes with the spurious moral 
passion that characterizes his time and 
education, and his true characters are 
morally worthless and their adventures 
and failures are never great losses. His 
characters are those stupid, now fashion- 
able, American literary men who thought 
that if somehow they could experience 
enough they would learn what is worth 
experiencing. 

Mr. Cowley’s memoir-history docu- 
ments the failure of the collective literary 
odyssey of the nineteen-twenties. At the 
end, the exiles in search of experience 
have to return, as the title indicates. But 
Mr. Cowley cannot tell us to what those 
who lived through their little adventures 
returned. It is not his fault. His characters 
did not know themselves. The impact of 
their adventures seems merely to have 
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succeeded in sending later generations on 
the same tour after their ‘lostness.’ Now, 
lostness has been organized, and for a 
modest fee any American can experience 
it without taking the risks some of the 
pioneers, with their undoubted genius for 
creative failure, ran. 

The best way to read Ezxile’s Return is 
as case studies in American nihilism, as 
an appendix to Dr. Arendt’s book on the 
nihilism that has almost destroyed wes- 
tern civilization. SusAN RIEFF 





Great Songs and Chants of the Hebrew 
Faith, by Cantor Aaron Kritz, Irwin 
Jospé, accompanist; Privately recorded, 
R.C.A. Custom Recording Division (LP) 
$4.75 plus tax. 


Cantor Aaron Kritz, well known in the 
Jewish community of Chicago, presents 
in this collection six songs, five in Hebrew 
and one in Yiddish. Since, at most, but 
three of these songs may be considered as 
having a liturgical content, the title of 
this collection is not altogether accurate. 
The Hebrew songs include the traditional 
“L’dor Vador” and “R’Foeinu,” Sher- 
tock’s songs of Israeli pioneers, “V’Ulai,” 
and Chajes’ “Old Jerusalem,” of Chas- 
sidic inspiration. The Yiddish song is 
Bialik’s familiar “Yam Lied” in the set- 
ting by Schneyer. 

Cantor Kritz is a baritone, and, since 
baritone cantors are currently the ex- 
ception, the record jacket explains that, 
“Despite the recent trend to tenor cantor- 
ial singing, in biblical days it was re- 
quired that high priests be baritones. . . .” 
It would be interesting to discover the 
authority for this statement, for, to this 
reviewer’s knowledge, neither a specific 
vocal range nor register had ever been 
established as a prerequisite for the office 
of High Priest. However, the matter is 
ultimately irrelevant since the office and 
function of cantor more directly derives 
from the early Mithpallel, and the later 
Shaliach-tsibur who officiated in the Syn- 
agogue in the last centuries before the 
Common Era, as distinct from the priests 
and Levites who functioned in the Temple 
in Jerusalem. 

As for the recording proper, Cantor 
Kritz’s performance is in the East Euro- 
pean tradition and, as such, represents 
an authentic reflection of that style. The 
quality of the singing is good, though 
marked occasionally by a wide vibrato. 
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The tempo of “Old Jerusalem” is a trifle 
slow, but more than the tempo, a certain 
ponderous quality contributes to a heavi- 
ness in the latter portion of the song 
which anchors rather than liberates the 
Chassidic exaltation of the wordless Nigun. 
The accompaniments, performed by 
Irwin Jospé at the piano and organ, are 
superlative in terms of taste, technique, 
and musicianship. LEon STEIN 





The True Believer, by Eric Hoffer. 
Harper & Bros. 176pp. $2.50. 


Allusions to the Jews are but a minor 
part of Eric Hoffer’s book The True Be- 
liever, but they embody some of his 
shrewdest comments on the history of 
our times: 


The communal compactness of the Jews, both 
in Palestine and the Diaspora, was probably one 
of the reasons that Christianity made so little 
headway among them. The destruction of the 
temple caused, if anything, a tightening of the 
communal bands. The synagogue and the con- 
gregation received now much of the devotion 
which formerly flowed toward the temple and 
Jerusalem. Later, when the Christian Church 
had the power to segregate the Jews in ghettos, 
it gave their communal compactness an addi- 
tional reinforcement, and thus, unintentionally, 
ensured the survival of Judaism intact through 
the ages. The coming of “enlightenment” under- 
mined both orthodoxy and ghetto walls. Sud- 
denly, and perhaps for the first time since the 
days of Job and Ecclesiastes, the Jew found 
himself an individual, terribly alone in a hostile 
world. There was no collective body he could 
blend with and lose himself in. The synagogue 
and the congregation had become shriveled life- 
less things, while the traditions and prejudices 
of two thousand years prevented his complete 
integration with the Gentile corporate bodies. 
Thus the modern Jew became the most autono- 
mous of individuals, and inevitably, too, the most 
frustrated. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the mass movements of modern times often 
found in him a ready convert. The Jew also 
crowded the roads leading to palliatives of frus- 
tration, such as hustling and migration. He 
threw himself into a passionate effort to prove 
his individual worth by material achievements 
and creative work. There was, it is true, one 
speck of corporateness he could create around 
himself by his own efforts, namely, the family— 
and he made the most of it. But in the case of 
the European Jew, Hitler ruined and scorched 
this only refuge in concentration camps and gas 
chambers. Thus now, more than ever before, the 
Jew, particularly in Europe, is the ideal potential 
convert. And it almost seems providential that 
Zionism should be on hand in the Jew’s darkest 
hour to enfold him in its corporate embrace and 
cure him of his individual isolation. Israel is 
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indeed a rare refuge: it is home and family, 
synagogue and congregation, national and revo- 
lutionary party, all in one. 

He observes elsewhere: “The orthodox 
Jew is less frustrated than the emanci- 
pated Jew.” In the Middle Ages the Jew 
in his ghetto withstood the Inquisition. 
“When the Middle Ages returned for a 
brief decade in our day they caught the 
Jew without his ancient defenses and 
crushed him.” “The Jew in Europe faced 
his enemies alone, an isolated individual, 
a speck of life floating in an eternity of 
nothingness. In Palestine he felt himself 
not a human atom, but a member of an 
eternal race, with an unmemorable past 
behind it and a breathtaking future 
ahead.” The “daring and reckless self- 
sacrifice” in Palestine, “sprang not from 
despair but from their fervent preoccu- 
pation with the revival of an ancient land 
and an ancient people. They, indeed, 
fought and died for cities yet to be built 
and gardens yet to be planted.” 


The youth movements of Stalin’s Rus- 
sia and Hitler’s Germany I think strike 
the utmost horror and incredulity of all 
the fanatic manifestations of our day. “We 
Germans are so happy. We are free from 
freedom.” To one educated in the ideas 
of democratic individualism such a phil- 
osophy is at first incredible. Yet the sur- 
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renders to mass movements as witnessed 
in Germany, Russia, and Italy are not 
impossible to us also. We too are “joiners,” 
and under similar conditions could sur- 
render our liberties to a fuehrer as did 
the Germans—not so readily as the Ger- 
mans, perhaps—but our Ku Klux Klans 
and other phenomena of a like kind 
should not make us complacent. All mis- 
shapen souls, all frustrated natures, all 
who suffer an inferiority complex and a 
sense of sin are prospective converts to 
some cause in which they can forget self, 
cast their burdens on some leader, polit- 
ical or religious, and share a sense of 
achievement in working with others for 
a cause. The cause is greater than the 
individual and the individual in working 
for it shares in its greatness. The leader 
himself evolves from a failure; he is one 
not self-sufficient, a disappointed artist— 
a Hitler. 

Hoffer has gathered together much po- 
litical wisdom from sources old and new 
and has added to it insights of his own. 
His analysis of “the true believer,” the 
potential fanatic, helps to clarify our un- 
derstanding of the mass movements which 
have plagued the world for the last gen- 
eration, and which still threaten our se- 
curity and even our survival. 


Cart H. Graso 
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Fortress in the Rice, by Benjamin 
Appel. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 425pp. $3.50. 

Benjamin Appel’s Fortress in the Rice 
is the most significant novel to be pub- 
lished in this country since The Grapes 
of Wrath and For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
It is one of the rare American novels 


which may be classed as belonging to 
world literature. 


The scene is the Japanese occupation 
of the Philippines during World War II 
for which Appel gathered his material 
while special assistant to U. S. High Com- 
missioner McNutt in the Philippines. We 
are shown a complex war in which the 
Japanese are fought by the Americans 
and by the army formed from Philippine 
landless peasants, and in which the latter 
are at the end disarmed by the order of 
General MacArthur, ambushed and killed 
by bands supported by the large Philip- 
nine landowners. However, what gives 
the novel its permanent stature as litera- 
ture is the story of particular human 
destinies. Here lie its gripping drama and 
moving poetry. 


Appel’s novel makes its point through 
a varied group of characters. They range 
from those who collaborated with the 
Japanese, such as Narciso Ferrer to the 
men and women who uncompromisingly 
fought the invaders. In between are a 
bewildered people, men, women and 
children, whose lives and loves are up- 
rooted, dislocated and broken up. This 
tragic or pitiable situation is movingly 
depicted in the love story between the 
American David MacVey—a man who 
represents the best in our American tra- 
dition of fair play and fraternity—and 
Teresita, the daughter of the collaborator, 
Narciso Ferrer. In this account, Appel’s 
writing combines lyric sensitiveness to 
individual emotions with a sense of the 
epic, of the historic currents, which are 
indifferent to personal human aspirations 
and passions. These engulf and finally 
separate the lovers. 

Before them a dark slope lifted, and they 
listened to the mountain stream gurgling and 
tumbling over unseen pebbles. If the mountain 
slept, its voice was always babbling—of lovers’ 
farewells and the passing of love, and of death. 
Down, down to the hills, the stream sang, down 
to the uplands, love passes, down into the green 
and golden rice, down to the plain, love passes, 
and death awaits. He thought of the Japanese 
tanks safe in their strong points like iron horses 
in their stalls, the Japanese planes like the iron 
birds quiet in the coop of the earth, all the iron 
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of war at rest, all the death. He thought of 
dying in a battle not his own, dying for their 
damned harvest struggle. He kissed her gently 
on the lips, his eyes closing, and in the silence 
the stream still sang of love and death. 


In its interweaving of social currents 
and individual fate, the book reminds of 
Malraux’s Man’s Fate and Hemingway’s 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. But Fortress in 
the Rice shows perhaps greater sensitiv- 
ity to the complexities of human emotions 
under the terrible stresses of war, lone- 
liness and hunger. Even as Appel tells the 
story of how the Hukbalahap (shown to 
have been a People’s rather than a Com- 
munist army) sacrifice their own and 
their families’ lives to keep the rice and 
the land which they work, they are yet 
depicted in their human frailty, some 
breaking under threatened torture, some 
yielding to acts of lust out of loneliness 
or despair. Likewise, the collaborators are 
shown in their human wavering and 
as themselves becoming dehumanized 
through their actions. “Man,” Appel 
writes, “made himself. Man made or 
could unmake his conscience—and in the 
making, the doing, man freed what was 
best in his soul, or freed what was worst.” 


Fortress in the Rice ought to establish 
Benjamin Appel as among our top fiction 
writers. It is the high point of his work 
which includes the trilogy Brain Guy, 
The Power-House, The Dark Stain (deal- 
ing with the power organizations in the 
under- and upper-world, poisoning and 
warping American life) and his novel But 
Not Yet Slain (depicting the fate of 
Rooseveltian liberals following Roosevelt’s 
death). These books were restricted to 
the American scene. Fortress in the Rice 
encompasses the making or unmaking of 
world-wide fraternity and freedom. It 
shows that behind the revolution for a 
bowl of rice, there is the craving for 
dignity and love. Yet, basically, Appel is 
concerned with America. In characters, 
such as Colonel Ryker and the hero David 
MacVey, Appel shows that beside the 
Firsters and the Hatelers, there is a native 
democratic tradition in our country which 
is also striving for such international 
harmony. This note of affirmation in the 
possibilities of a human world gives the 
book a vibrant buoyancy and vitality, and 
withal marks it as an outstanding work 
amidst the desolate, disconsolate, and 
dreary literature of the last years. 


Harry SLOCHOWER 
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Mordecai M. Kaplan: An Evaluation. 
Edited by: Ira Eisenstein and Eugene 
Kohn, Published by the Jewish Recon- 
structionist Foundation, Inc., 324pp. $5.00. 


The many friends of Prof. Mordecai M. 
Kaplan will be deeply gratified by the 
compilation of essays evaluating the con- 
tribution made by Dr. Kaplan to all 
phases of Jewish life and to American 
democracy which was published by the 
Reconstructionist Foundation on the oc- 
casion of Dr. Kaplan’s 70th birthday. 
After reading this rich and varied book, 
one wonders with awe and humility how 
it was possible for one man to have such 
a decisive influence in so many facets and 
aspects of American Jewish life. As is 
true of all testimonial books, this is not 
an easy one to review because each essay 
is worthy of separate consideration. 


Rabbi Jack Cohen in his contribution 
on Dr. Kaplan’s concept of peoplehood 
underscores the fact that Kaplan’s em- 
phasis on the centrality of Eretz Israel in 
Jewish life and his belief that the Jews 
constitute a people has influenced a great 
many American Jews to accept Zionism 
and to work actively for the up-building 
of Palestine. Dr. Kaplan believes that the 
establishment of Israel has brought the 
necessity to establish clearly the status of 
the Jew in the United States to a sharper 
focus. 

Rabbi Cohen does not analyze the far- 
reaching and rather complicated sugges- 
tion made by Dr. Kaplan that world 
Jewry united as a people should apply to 
the United Nations Assembly for recog- 
nition of its claim to peoplehood. Such a 
step would undoubtedly evoke bitter op- 
position from several powerful Jewish 
organizations, and it is even doubtful 
whether the State of Israel would accept 
it favorably. On the other hand, Dr. 
Kaplan’s idea of the renewal of a cove- 
nant which would bind all Jews through- 
out the world to live for one another and 
for a common purpose deserves wide dis- 
cussion and serious consideration by Jews 
everywhere. 


Dr. Samuel Dinin deals with one of the 
more difficult aspects of Dr. Kaplan’s 
philosophy concerning the concept of the 
organic Jewish community. Those who 
wish to belittle the validity of Reconstruc- 
tionist theory have often termed this con- 
cept as messianic and unworkable. Dr. 
Dinin after a great deal of searching does 
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well in formulating a concise and clear 
definition of the organic community. It is, 
he says, “An organization of community 
in which there will be systematic correla- 
tion and cooperation of parts, which will 
be regulative in some way or ways.” 
While it might well be true that many 
years will still pass until organic Jewish 
communities will be established in the 
United States, the setting of this goal and 
the constant striving toward its attain- 
ment might well bring great improve- 
ments in Jewish communal life. Dr. Dinin 
is correct in pointing out that the position 
of the Reconstructionist movement on the 
place of the synagogue in the community 
structure is rather ambiguous because on 
one hand Reconstructionism opposes the 
concept of the absolute centrality of the 
synagogue in Jewish life and the extrava- 
gant parochialism of some synagogue 
leaders but, on the other hand, the em- 
phasis on Judaism as a religious civiliza- 
tion leads one to the assumption of the 
central position of the synagogue. 


Dr. Israel Chipkin considers Dr. Kap- 
lan’s call for the evolving of a philosophy 
for an American Jewish education as his 
greatest contribution to modern Jewish 
education. The author gives a masterly 
exposition of Dr. Kaplan’s own philoso- 
phy of Jewish education which aims to 
direct and vitalize Jewish life in America. 
This philosophy obviously includes Dr. 
Kaplan’s basic views on Jews as a people, 
the place of Israel, the Jewish community 
of America, the religious life and the con- 
cept of God. It is rather surprising that 
in his evaluation of Dr. Kaplan’s contribu- 
tion to American Jewish education, Dr. 
Chipkin does not mention the fact that 
Dr. Kaplan was one of the first, together 
with Dr. Samson Benderly, to enunciate 
the principle of “community responsibility 
for Jewish education.” Dr. Kaplan gave 
his full support to the establishment of 
the first Bureau of Jewish Education in 
New York. For many years he has been 
and still is, one of the foremost supporters 
of the united and central community 
agencies for Jewish education. Dr. Kap- 
lan, and through him, the Reconstruction- 
ist movement deplore the exaggerated 
isolationism often exhibited by individ- 
ual synagogues or by whole denomina- 
tions in the field of Jewish education. Dr. 
Kaplan has on innumerable occasions 
pointed to, in his writings and in his 
speeches, the Bureaus and Boards of 
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Jewish Education which serve all ele- 
ments of the Jewish community as classic 
examples of communal correlation and 
cooperation. 

Alexander J. Burnstein, a conservative 
rabbi, and Ronald B. Gittelsohn evaluate 
Dr. Kaplan’s contribution to Conservative 
and Reform Judaism respectively. Rabbi 
Gittelsohn’s opening statement is very 
significant. He points out that it is often 
mistakenly said that Reconstructionism is 
merely an off-shoot and an integral part 
of Conservative Judaism but, states Rabbi 
Gittelsohn, there are nearly as many Re- 
form as Conservative rabbis among Dr. 
Kaplan’s followers and that many Reform 
rabbis find the basic tenets of Reconstruc- 
tionism thoroughly compatible with Re- 
form Judaism. 

Reading Rabbi Burnstein’s and Rabbi 
Gittelsohn’s essays one is deeply impres- 
sed with the refreshing stimulation which 
Dr. Kaplan and Reconstructionism have 
given to the theological thinking of the 
Conservative and Reform movements. It 
is also quite clear to any objective reader 
that this theological discussion and cogi- 
tation which was stimulated by Recon- 
structionism has proved to both the Con- 
servative and the Reform leaders that the 
points of difference between the two de- 
nominations are less pointed and less 
pronounced. Other comprehensive and 
stimulating essays have been contributed 
by Mortimer J. Cohen, Ira Eisenstein, 
Samuel C. Kohs, Louis Kraft, Eugene 
Kohn, Harold C. Weisberg, Henry N. 
Wieman, David Polish, Joseph L. Blau, 
and Harold Schulweis. 

Mark M. Kruc 





The World Over Story Book: An IIl- 
lustrated Anthology for Jewish Youth. 
Edited by Norton Belth. Bloch Publish- 
ing Company. 538pp. $4.50. 


The minority report has just come in. 
It was filed by a critic aged eight and it 
seemed to this reviewer that as the 
spokesman for the reading public for 
whom the book was compiled, it was 
worth waiting for. Zevi likes the World 
Over Story Book. It tided him over nicely 
while he was enjoying a cold. His favorite 
piece is titled “We Remember the Heroes 
of Warsaw.” I bow to his judgment. It is 
a fine tribute to the most magnificent 
heroes the Jews have ever produced. And 
our history was a school for heroes. Curtis 
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Lubinski has told that story with pride 
and restraint. His concluding paragraph 
reads: 

“On May 31 the Polish Underground 
Headquarters received a message from 
Warsaw. The Battle of the Warsaw 
Ghetto was over. The Nazis were the 
victors. The Jews were the heroes.” 

An Anthology for Jewish children has 
been long overdue. For while there are 
many able writers now turning their at- 
tention to juvenile readers and their 
needs, their contributions usually see 
publication in little magazines limited in 
reader appeal. The quality of writing is 
spotty, ranging from pieces of literary 
excellence to items of heavy-handed dull- 
ness, designed in wishful-thinking to en- 
lighten and educate. 

Because this volume aims at too many 
goals, attempting to gather into an omni- 
bus reader the informative, the legendary, 
the historical and the textbook aspects, 
it is bound to miss the mark. No book can 
possibly cover so much territory. So this 
“profusely illustrated book, containing 
125 stories, biographical sketches, travel- 
logues, articles, poems, fables and other 
items,’—might very well have been di- 
vided into two or three separate volumes, 
each one with a specific point of view. It 
is good to know that several charming 
tales by Bialik are available here. That 
Ansky and Perez are represented. But 
beside them are stories of dull talking 
cats and other animals that surely must 
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bore American youngsters familiar with 
“Alice in Wonderland” and the works of 
Milne, brought up on “Little Black 
Sambo” and “Bobo, the Good Man of the 
Mountain.” The readers of The World 
Over Story Book have grown up at a 
time of fantasy in the movies, and adven- 
ture on the radio, and spaceships on 
television. One wonders whether “the 
universe of discourse” exists which will 
permit the American boy or girl the power 
to enjoy or to understand the mood of 
a time long gone. 

There is a magic about distinguished 
writing and children of all ages often 
succumb to rhythm and beauty of lan- 
guage without being able to follow the 
whole story. They know the authentic 
from the fake, the beautiful from the 
shoddy imitation. “I don’t get that guy 
Archie. He’s smart—sits next to me in 
Public School, so I know. But here I am 
learning Humash already, and he hasn’t 
even started Hebrew School.” In such 
dull, pedestrian manner an unimagina- 
tive author with a strange nom de plume 
—Leah Ain Globe—begins a story named 
“Buddy. Kelev.” I still don’t know what 
happened to Buddy. I couldn’t quite 
stomach him. Nor the other opus by the 
same writer which begins “Jaky walked 
to Hebrew School quickly.” I couldn’t 
quite summon any interest in the young 
hero. 

Much authentic work has been written 
in the field of American Jewish history 
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but the stories dealing with this subject 
are regrettably often factually wrong. That 
Asser Levy came on the wrong ship, that 
Francis Salvador was given a military 
title that was not his, that liberties were 
taken with facts known about Jewish 
participation in the Revolutionary War, 
all of that could have been avoided by 
asking the authors to go over their stories 
prior to publication. Some of these tales 
are very obvious and completely un- 
acknowledged paraphrases of standard 
works in this field,—often better written 
in their original than in their borrowed 
version. 

The textbook aspects of this anthology 
are excellent. Beginning with an article 
titled “How do we get the Hebrew Alpha- 
bet,” —well-illustrated, attractive, factual; 
going on to an excellent discussion of the 
Jewish calendar; including a brief story 
on the Star of David: containing fine 
description of the Jewish holidays; con- 
cluding with a beautifully illustrated 
study of the “Symbols of Judaism”—this 
section could very well be made into a 
separate book, most suitable as a gift 
volume for every Jewish child who needs 
to be remembered on happy occasions. 

Some day our most gifted literary men 
and women will begin to write for Jewish 
children in America. There is a world of 
legend and fairy tale, anecdote and ro- 
mance waiting to be tapped. Then will 
our boys and girls turn with pride and 
eagerness to their past. Then we will not 
need to hold them with hoops of steel. 
For the gossamer threads of fantasy will 
weave their magic spell and children of 
all ages will be made glad. 

That time is not yet come. 


Anita Lipman LEBESON 





Dance of Death, by Erich Kern. Trans- 
lated by Paul Findlay. Scribner’s. 255pp. 
$3.00. 

Flight in the Winter, by Juergen Thor- 
wald. Edited and translated by Fred 
Wieck. Pantheon. 318pp. $3.75. 

These memoirs by two Germans who 
participated in Hitler’s campaign against 
Russia are as different as day and night. 
Juergen Thorwald is mortally ashamed of 
man’s inhumanity to man, abhorring 
crimes whether committed by his com- 
patriots or by the enemy; Erich Kern 
shows no sign of conscience. 

Kern, an Austrian journalist, was “one 
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of the original members of the Nazi 
party;” the jacket of Dance of Death 
shows him (“a loyal Nazi to this day”) 
in a dreamy mood, clad in his swastika- 
adorned uniform, with a picture of the 
Fuehrer on the wall behind him. Inas- 
much as Kern “volunteered” for the Elite 
Guards, he willingly associated himself 
with a unit of fanatical murderers de- 
spised and feared, not only by all non- 
Germans, but even by the moderate ele- 
ments in the Nazi Party. In this book he 
describes his participation in Hitler’s war 
against the Russians, from the blitz of 
June, 1941, to the disintegration of the 
Reich’s Eastern army in the spring of 1945. 


Dance of Death is a curious mixture of 
unadorned reporting and ambitious phil- 
osophizing; the former serves to show the 
reader what real hoodlums Stalin’s sol- 
diers were; the latter is designed to 
straighten out the confused author, still 
puzzled by the collapse of the Third Reich. 
Many of Kern’s stories of the brutalities 
committed by Red soldiers are undoubt- 
edly true, but the picture is out of focus 
because he omits any censure of the 
Wehrmacht, whose invasion of the Soviet 
Union was marked by atrocities unparal- 
leled in history. 


Kern complains that the USSR stopped 
at nothing to further its aims, that it 
forgot “nothing save the human heart.” 
But has he a heart himself? He would 
like the reader to believe so. Once, he 
tells us, he conquered a Russian village 
singlehanded by distributing dolls to the 
children. He even regrets that his com- 
patriots, by failing in tact toward the 
vanquished, failed to win over a populace 
that would have welcomed liberation by 
the Germans. Lest anyone accuse him of 
a softness unbefitting an SS officer, he 
hastens to add: “As a German, I was 
concerned first and foremost with the fate 
of my own kith and kin.” 


He has never faltered in his belief in 
the Nazi tenets, net even in the bleak 
spring of 1945. “Hitler’s death. . . . came 
as a terrible shock. Victory or defeat, 
criticism or blind faith—he had been the 
idol of all of us, and we had sworn loyalty 
to his creed.” But as a prisoner of the 
Americans, Kern quickly regained his 
balance—and impertinence. He scolds the 
Western Allies for classifying SS troops 
as war criminals. The world, on the con- 
trary, should be grateful to such men as 
Kern, for it was they who revealed to 
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the world the aims of the Soviet Union: 
“The whole of mankind will be heir to 
our sacrifice.” 


The author of Flight in the Winter is, 
like Kern, a journalist, but he is no Nazi 
diehard. Thorwald’s book—the Pantheon 
text is a condensation of a two-volume 
German work of more than 750 pages— 
covers only the period from January to 
May, 1945, when the Russians swept over 
the plains of East Prussia into the heart 
of the Reich. Here, too, we are given 
detailed descriptions of the atrocities 
allegedly committed by Red troops, but 
Thorwald and the men from whose state- 
ments he quotes admit how brutally the 
Germans had treated the conquered Rus- 
sians for nearly four years. 


The author says the yes-men in Hitler’s 
headquarters constituted a “morass of 
self-deceit and megalomania, lack of in- 
sight and appalling incompetence, slavish 
devotion and utter resignation, personal 
spite and intrigue.” This is not news, and 
the story of the capture of Berlin has 
been told many times. Yet Flight in the 
Winter has documentary value, for it 
includes excerpts from officers’ reports 
and soldiers’ letters that testify to the 
fanaticism of those Nazis who, up to the 
very last, butchered every German sus- 
pected of treason or even defeatism. 


The arrogance of Kern, who still flaunts 
his nation’s superiority (“we, the people 
who produced the great thinker and au- 
thor of the Critique of Pure Reason, we, 
the nation of philosophers”) is bound to 
offend even the most tolerant American 
reader. Thornwald’s conclusions are in 
marked contrast. Describing the ruthless 
mass expulsion of Germans from Czech- 
oslovakia after the war, he remembers 
the German crimes that called for such 
retribution. “We, of this generation,” he 
ends, “cannot hope to achieve a full un- 
derstanding. The best we may hope is 
that these events did not implant in some 
hearts a still more cruel hatred and desire 


” 
for revenge. ALFRED WERNER 





Working with Roosevelt, by Samuel I. 
Rosenman. Harper and Brothers. 560pp. 
$6.00. 


For seventeen years Mr. Rosenman 
worked with Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
his public speeches and papers—the only 
one of the long list of “ghost writers” who 
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succeeded in expressing the late Presi- 
dent’s thoughts and ideals accurately and 
sympathetically. Others, such as Raymond 
Moley, Stanley High, and Tom Corcoran, 
sooner or later lost contact with Roose- 
velt’s mind—and thereby forfeited his 
confidence; from first to last, however, 
Rosenman sensed the trend of his friend’s 
thinking and expressed it so faithfully and 
effectively as to make himself indispensa- 
ble. Again and again the President called 
on him to put into final shape the drafts 
of speeches prepared by others. 

In this book Rosenman describes in 
intimate detail how the more important 
of Roosevelt's speeches and addresses 
were conceived and written. The story is 
of intrinsic interest and invaluable as a 
historical contribution to Rooseveltiana. 
It throws fresh light on the origins of the 
famous slogans and phrases highlighting 
Roosevelt’s speeches. It also explains the 
part taken by the long list of men and 
women who have contributed to the 
preparation of these addresses and Fire- 
side Chats. Rosenman gives generous 
credit to these associates and makes clear 
the full extent of their assistance. He 
further reveals that Roosevelt was an 
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excellent phrase-maker and could have 
written his own speeches if he had the 
time; moreover, that every speech, based 
on suggestions and outlines provided by 
him and subjected to his repeated re- 
visions and numerous interpolations, in 
the end became the accurate expression 
of his own thought and gained its verbal 
sheen and sparkle from the brilliance of 
his delivery. 


Working with Roosevelt is much more 
than a description of how Roosevelt’s 
speeches were written. The background 
for these chats and papers, provided in 
absorbing detail and with a full knowl- 
edge of the facts, indeed give the reader 
the full-bodied story of the last seventeen 
years of Roosevelt’s life. And more than 
one event of significance is here disclosed 
for the first time. Thus we learn in these 
pages the facts pertaining to Roosevelt’s 
choice of Truman for the Vice-Presidency 
in 1944. Rosenman, who served the Pres- 
ident in various important capacities, was 
given the task to make this known to 
Wallace—although circumstances made it 
impossible. It was the President and not 
Hannegan, however, who decided that 
Wallace had made himself too unpopular 
and that Truman was good enough a New 
Dealer and influential enough in the Sen- 
ate to serve his needs best in the office of 
Vice-President. We also learn here for 
the first time of Roosevelt’s abortive effort 
in 1944 to combine the liberal factions of 
both major parties into a new progressive 
political alignment—a project that failed 
before it was launched because Wendell 
Willkie died suddenly and Roosevelt him- 
self passed away shortly thereafter. 


The book makes absorbing reading 
largely because of the intrinsic news- 
worthiness of the material. The writing 
itself is clear and facile but not distin- 
guished. Rosenman’s mind is conventional 
and lacking in the imaginative sweep that 
was characteristic of Roosevelt. A genu- 
ine New Dealer and a man of good will, 
he is also a loyal and therefore limited 
party politician; an advocate of peace and 
international understanding, he lacks his 
master’s vision and tends to be influenced 
by the current parochialism. These short- 
comings bolster his testimony that Roose- 
velt was not, as his detractors claim, 
merely the eloquent mouthpiece of his 
advisers and ghost writers but a great and 
noble statesman. 


CuHar.LEs A. MapIson 
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De Re Metallica, by Georgius Agricola. 
Herbert Clark Hoover and Lou Henry 
Hoover (translators and editors). Dover 
Publications. xxxi + 638 pp. $10.00. 


Georgius Agricola’s De Re Metallica 
has been a classic on the methods of 
mining ever since it was published in 
1556. It has been a classic in its many 
German translations, and it has been a 
classic of science ever since the best of 
all translations, that made into English by 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Hoover, and pub- 
lished in London in 1912. Very shortly 
after publication this admirable transla- 
tion went out of print, and being the 
desideratum that it is, it had become a 
collector’s item which in the out-of-print 
market fetched a very high price. Stu- 
dents of the history of culture and of 
science therefore owe the publishers a 
very hearty vote of thanks for making 
the original Hoover translation once more 
completely available. 


George Bauer or Georgius Agricola, as 
he was renamed by his teacher, was born 
at Glauchau, in Saxony March 24, 1494, 
and died at Chemnitz, in Saxony, Novem- 
ber 21, 1555. 


One of the most learned men of his day 
Agricola was the friend and correspond- 
ent of such men as Erasmus, Camerarius, 
Fabricius, Melanchthon, and many others. 
As a public figure he was highly esteemed 
by the electors of Saxony even though 
they were Protestant and he was Catholic 
living in a State seething with militant 
Protestantism. He was both a Burgo- 
master and Burgher, and was much used 
by the Electors Maurice and Augustus in 
an advisory and diplomatic capacity. In 
addition to this he was also physician to 
the town of Chemnitz, and at the same 
time producing works on geology, fossils, 
theology, and working at theDe Re 
Metallica. 


The De Re Metallica did not claim to be 
an original work. Agricola was no miner, 
though, like the thoroughgoing person he 
was, he made many long and intimate 
studies on the spot of every phase of 
mining which he described in his magnifi- 
cent book. What Agricola did was to 
make available for the first time the best 
and latest methods of mining, and to 
describe them in such detail that they 
could be followed and applied wherever 
miners applied themselves to rescuing the 
riches of the earth for the benefit of man- 
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kind. Agricola not only discusses methods, 
but also metallurgy, mineralogy, geology, 
and mining law. The book is a fascinating 
one to read, much easier than the original 


- Latin could ever have been, thanks to the 


excellence of the translators, and though 
the methods described in Agricola’s book 
have long been superseded, the extraor- 
dinary ingenuity of most of them cannot 
fail to elicit one’s admiration. The wood- 
cuts illustrating the text are beautiful, 
instructive, and amusing. There is no clue 
as to the artist. 


The editing of the volume is every bit 
as good as the translation, the notes are 
full of good meats and packed with valu- 
able emendations. The appendices, and 
introduction provide the reader with an- 
swers to most of the questions he is likely 
to ask. 


The volume is in every way admirably 
produced, and is highly recommended. In 
time it will, no doubt, itself become a 
collector’s item. 

M. F. ASHLEY Montacu 





The Negro Freedman, by Henderson H. 
Donald. Henry Schuman, Inc., Publishers. 
270pp. $4.00. 


After the Civil War had come to an 
end, the sudden emancipation of about 
four million slaves hit the South with an 
impact for which it was totally unpre- 
pared. An economic system which had 
existed for 250 years was being uprooted 
over night, and chaos reigned for a long 
time before an adjustment to the changed 
conditions could be attained. It is this 
period of travail which Donald has made 
the substance of his book, the result being 
of a thorough, unbiased, and very read- 
able study. 


The first reaction of the negroes to the 
newly found freedom was an irresistible 
desire to move away from their surround- 
ings. It was their way of proving to them- 
selves that they really were free. Their 
next response was not so innocuous—they 
refused to work, thinking that the govern- 
ment would take care of them. When they 
found that the bounty of the government 
had its limitations, they slowly drifted 
back to their old masters or found other 
employment, many becoming share-crop- 
pers. 

The new order of employment as free- 
men did not run smoothly, as negroes still 
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lacked the educational background neces- 
sary to understand what contracts meant 
and that compensation had to be meas- 
ured by the work done. Another source 
of discontent originated in their desire, 
easy enough to comprehend, to spend 
their money too freely, or to fall victim 
to Northern confidence men. 

Other problems too had to be solved, 
some relating to religion, others to moral- 
ity, family life, superstitions, and educa- 
tion. Friction arose between different 
social classes, such as field-hands and 
house-servants. More serious was the 
negroes’ state of health and their high 
mortality, caused by their lack of experi- 
ence in taking care of themselves and of 
their families, a matter which heretofore 
had been handled by their masters. 

Mr. Donald has approached his task 
with a sympathetic, but analytical mind, 
and has done it full justice. His book cites 
many actual cases, some serious, some 
humorous, but all shedding light on some 
phase of the new order. His commentaries 
at the end of each chapter, however, lend 
his dissertation the aspect of a school- 
book, and will annoy those readers who 
need no recapitulation after every few 
pages. This should not, however, deter 
students of that era from reading Mr. 
Donald’s well-written book. They will find 
much of it new, and all of it interesting. 


Otto EISENSCHIML 





Funds and Foundations, by Dr. Abra- 
ham Flexner. Harper & Bros. 146pp. $2.75. 


A Congressional Committee is cur- 
rently “investigating” Funds and Founda- 
tions. To the members of this Committee, 
as to all who wish to know about these 
philanthropic institutions—their uses and 
meaning in our society, a critical study of 
their past, and an informed judgment for 
our future guidance—one recommends 
highly this evaluation by one of the most 
informed men on the subject. Dr. Flexner, 
whose “Bulletin Number Four” issued in 
1910 by the Carnegie Foundation pro- 
duced a revolution in medical education 
in America, who planned and carried out 
vast and practical projects for the General 
Education Board, in the eighty first year 
of his life has set down in this book the 
facts about the formation, the accomplish- 
ments of the largest of this country’s 
foundations, and the lessons from their 
experiences. 
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The reader will learn much about one 
phase of the character and personality of 
the founders of these enterprises, and 
much more about some of the outstanding 
men, like Dr. Flexner, who administered 
and guided them. It is interesting and im- 
portant, too. Interesting, for example, to 
find that by the end of 1950 Rockefeller’s 
“General Education Board” had distrib- 
uted over 745 million dollars, and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to- 
gether with the Carnegie Foundation for 
Advancement of Teaching had distributed 
over 278 million dollars; altogether over 
a billion dollars. More important and 
interesting, what was done with the money. 

The former carried out many demon- 
strations for the farmers of this country; 
conceived and implemented programs of 
aid to Negro education; developed second- 
ary schools in the South; and endowed 
many colleges and universities in the 
United States. Of this last category, the 
story is told of the great advances in 
medical education in America brought 
about through the wise benefactions of 
the General Education Board. Reckefel- 
ler’s other creation, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, helped in the work of public health 
and education everywhere in the world, 
particularly medical education in China. 
Spectacular results followed: the practical 
control, if not elimination, of hookworm 
and yellow fever. Dr. Flexner is unspar- 
ing in his praise of much that was done. 
But he does not hesitate to criticize many 
of the policies during the last twenty 
years of these Rockefeller institutions. 

The Carnegie Foundation and The 
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Corporation have their own story, per- 
haps a little less spectacular. They estab- 
lished a teachers’ pension system in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities; endowed 
higher education, here and in England, 
particularly medical education; and sub- 
sidized many projects in the fine arts and 
adult education. Here, too, the author 
points out in what ways many of the 
appropriations were not wisely made. 


The concluding pages are devoted to a 
plea for more and bold philanthropy in 
the social sciences. He deplores the neglect 
of humanism in America. Perhaps he 
might have mentioned a little of the work 
in this field of some of the other great 
foundations, though not so rich or so 
great: The Russell Sage Foundation, the 
Guggenheim Fund, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, the Brookings Institution. 
Maybe that’s a big enough assignment for 
another book, whether by him or someone 
else. (He does tell a little about the 
Rosenwald Fund) 

Some have doubted the motives of the 
donors to these great philanthropic or- 
ganizations. Dr. Flexner’s judgment is 
that “there is no ground for imputing un- 
social objects to either the founders or 
their agents.” Nor does he fear the other 
danger, currently suspect. Speaking of 
another day, of a meeting with Roscoe 
Pound, whom he asked whether he feared 
that foundations would become radical, 
he quotes the latter’s reply: “No, my only 
fear is that they may become sterile.” 
This caveat unhappily is all too timely now. 


Pau. G. ANNES 
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Wandering Star, by Sholom Aleichem, 
translated by Frances Butwin. Crown 
Publishers, Inc. 314pp. $3.00. 


Thanks to Maurice Samuel’s master- 
piece The World of Sholom Aleichem and 
the enterprise of this and other translators 
of the works of the late Yiddish writer, 
the American public is already acquainted 
with Sholom Aleichem’s genius as a short 
story teller of Jewish folklore. 


Done in the Yiddish tongue his tales 
and sketches, humorous and philosophic, 
are indelible reminders of a Jewry that is 
now extinct. Wandering Star is Sholom 
Aleichem’s first novel to appear in trans- 
lation. It deals with the Yiddish theatre 
and show folks of yore in old Bessarabia, 
in border towns of old Russia, in Bucha- 
rest, in Galicia, sometime in London, and 
finally in New York. It is the story of a 
love affair of two teenagers, the girl, 
Reizel, the daughter of a cantor and the 
boy, Leibel, the son of the town’s richest 
merchant. The two, residents of an ob- 
scure, predominantly Jewish town Holen- 
eshti, in Russia, are awakened to the 
existence of a world other than their own 
by the arrival and the performances of a 
travelling Yiddish troupe. Reizel, pretty 
and sensitive, is possessed of a fine voice. 
Leibel’s imagination is fired by the page- 
antry and color of the theatre. Both aspire 
to stage careers and succumb to the bland- 
ishments of sly and scheming heads of the 
visiting players ensemble; the girl with 
promises of a meteoric career as a singer, 
the boy with vistas of dazzling stage act- 
ing; and, all that, of course, to take place 
along side of each other, while climbing 
to fame. 

Leibel, to afford his own escape into 
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the unknown, robs the family till. Be- 
cause of circumstances beyond the young- 
sters’ control, they part and the two go 
forth their separate ways. 

The reader is treated to a long narra- 
tive of their struggle for recognition, ac- 
counts of machinations of their guardian- 
managers, the youths yearning for each 
other, and, finally their happy reunion in 
New York. 

Conventional ending notwithstanding, 
and the profusion of highly melodramatic 
incidents and adventures—the Wandering 
Star must in no manner be written off as 
a pot boiler. Sholom Aleichem’s people 
are believable characters and the era that 
he limns seems but of a yesteryear. The 
central characters are frequently dwarfed 
and submerged by the author’s incompar- 
able ability to dwell convincingly on the 
melieu and the mores of an irretrievable 
past, and though the plot is trivial, the 
story is rich in humor, pathos, and keen 
delineation of utterly human characters. 
Sholom Aleichem’s people in this tale of 
the Yiddish stage are unforgettable por- 
traits of men and women at their worst 
and best. 

The Wandering Star deserves a wide 
reading public. The English version by 
Miss Frances Butwin is superb. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
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Vital Issues in American-Jewish Education 


r IS NOT UNUSUAL to come across, within 
the span of a few weeks or months, two 
diametrically opposed appraisals of the 

status of Jewish education in America. 

Both may well be written by professional 

Jewish educators thoroughly conversant 

with all aspects of Jewish education, but 

one joyfully records the substantial in- 
crease in school enrollment, greater in- 
terest in and concern for Jewish schools, 
new and modern school buildings, and 
records his conviction that Jewish edu- 
cation in America faces a bright future, 
and the other bemoans the fact that close 
to 65% of the Jewish children in America 
receive no Jewish training, castigates the 
inadequate achievements of the afternoon 

Hebrew schools, belittles the Sunday 

schools, and comes to the conclusion that 

Jewish education in America is a com- 

plete failure. While these contradictory 

findings might be puzzling and even irk- 
some to the interested layman it can 
hardly be denied that both arguments 
have a great deal of merit, and it might 
be said, “Elu veelu divrei elokim chaim” 
—these and these are the words of a 
living God. One can easily marshal 
enough negative and discouraging statis- 
tics and facts to present a completely 
pessimistic evaluation of American Jew- 
ish education, but an opposite attempt to 
paint the picture of this field in rosy colors 
can also be accomplished without much 
difficulty. The dose of pessimism or opti- 
mism in such cases depends upon the 
personal experiences of the writer, his 
ideological background, and most of all 
upon his personal definition of aims and 
the 
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objectives of Jewish education in 


By MARK M. KRUG 


United States. It is not surprising that a 
veteran Hebrew teacher who sees the 
futility of the teaching of Jewish religion, 
Bible and history in the Sunday school, 
who knows that in spite of the impressive 
graduation exercises his graduates can at 
best be expected to translate a limited 
number of selected passages from the 
Chumash, who knows from bitter experi- 
ence that 90% of his pupils leave the 
school one day after making a solemn 
promise to “continue my Jewish educa- 
tion” during the Bar Mitzvah speech— 
would find the future of Jewish education 
dark and forbidding. Prof. Zevi Scharf- 
stein recently compared the Jewish edu- 
cation in America to a man suffering from 
tuberculosis, whose cheeks are rosy but 
whose lungs are diseased. 

On the other hand, a director of a com- 
munal Jewish educational agency who 
sees the enrollment of the Jewish schools 
grow, who knows that the Hebrew speak- 
ing camps in his vicinity have turned 
away campers for lack of space, who finds 
it relatively easier to obtain his budgetary 
needs from the local Federation whose 
leaders were hostile and antagonistic only 
a few years ago, who is called upon to 
speak in new, modern and attractive 
school buildings, is quite naturally apt to 
be encouraged and optimistic in his out- 
look. The truth is probably somewhere in 
the middle. We would suggest, that Jew- 
ish education in America has all the ex- 
ternal conditions for growth and prosper- 
ity provided that its leaders, its theoreti- 
cians and practitioners will grapple and 
overcome 


several basic problems and 


difficulties concerning primarily a rethink- 
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ing of the objectives and the curriculum 
of the American Jewish school. 

The statistics for the year 1951, pub- 
lished by Dr. Uriah Z. Engelman of the 
American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion present a rather encouraging picture. 
The total enrollment in all Jewish schools 
including Sunday schools, weekday He- 
brew schools and Yiddish and all-day 
schools numbered 302,454, an increase of 
13.4% over 1950. 141,278 attended week- 
day Hebrew, Yiddish and Day schools, 
and 157,974 were enrolled in Sunday 
schools. 

Realizing that lack of time is the most 
important drawback in Jewish education 
an accelerated and substantially success- 
ful effort was made to utilize the pre- 
public school years and vacation time. 
The Jewish nurseries have literally mush- 
roomed throughout the country and their 
phenomenal success and acceptance by 
parents and congregations should serve 
as an indication that new and ingenious 
plans to intensify Jewish education can 
well flourish on the soil of America. In 
Chicago 18 Hebraic nurseries have come 
into being within the last few years. Un- 
fortunately, the research into the question 
of how much Hebrew and how much 
religious content can be introduced into 
these nurseries consistent with the pre- 
school age level has not kept pace with 
the great readiness to open such schools. 

While no new Hebrew speaking sum- 
mer camps have been established in the 
last two years, the existing camps of this 
category experienced an unprecedented 
boom. It has become quite usual to see in 
the Hebrew weekly Hadoar in the last 
week of April or the first of May, a proud 
announcement stating that the registra- 
tion in the Massad or another Hebrew 
speaking camp has been closed for lack of 
space. In the summer of 1952, the Massad, 
the Ramah Camps and Camp Sharon had 
a waiting list of two hundred children 
who could not be accommodated. Those 
who know of the tribulations and ob- 
stacles and the doubts that beset the small 
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group of young people who only ten 
years ago established the first Hebrew 
Massad Camp can well appreciate this 
entirely unexpected, heartwarming, and 
encouraging development. There is un- 
doubtedly room in America today for at 
least five more Hebrew speaking camps 
that should be established within the next 
two or three years. 

The shift of Jewish population in the 
larger cities to the suburbs has caused 
great apprehension on the part of edu- 
cators and rabbis. What will happen, they 
asked, when thousands of young parents 
who themselves did not attend any Jewish 
schools move out of their relatively Jew- 
ish neighborhoods and free themselves of 
the influence of their parents and grand- 
parents—will they make the effort to give 
their children a Jewish education? It can 
be said now without hesitation on the 
basis of experience in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Los Angeles and several other 
communities that these apprehensions and 
fears have proved to be groundless. In 
Chicago, where the population shift to 
suburbs is most pronounced, large He- 
brew and Sunday schools have been es- 
tablished in these outlying areas, often 
within one year of their establishment. As 
a rule, the young home owners have made 
a determined effort to establish a Jewish 
school long before a congregation was 
organized. The Park Forest Community 
on the Chicago’s South Side which re- 
ceived a great deal of national publicity 
and which has been established only four 
years ago boasts of a Hebrew school with 
a registration of 150 and a Sunday school 
with 250 students. 

No review of the brighter side of Amer- 
ican Jewish education can overlook the 
fact that slowly and gradually the Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds have 
shown a much greater understanding and 
sympathy for Jewish education. This sym- 
pathy has resulted in substantially in- 
creased allocations for central educational 
agencies or individual schools. The most 
indicative of this change of attitude has 
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been a historic resolution adopted unani- 
mously by the Large City Budgeting Con- 
ference at its meeting on June 23, 1951 in 
New York. This resolution adopted by 
representatives of twelve of the largest 
Jewish Welfare Funds and Federations in 
the United States endorsed the basic prin- 
ciple that each community is responsible 
for local Jewish education and empha- 
sized “the importance of Jewish education 
as a vital area of concern for the entire 
Jewish community.” The resolution fur- 
ther urged increased support for local 
agencies for Jewish Education and for the 
American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion as the national coordinating Agency 
of all Jewish educational activities in 
America. 

The last two years have witnessed the 
beginning of a Great Debate in American 
Jewish education which will undoubtedly 
continue for many years to come. The 
debate is on the question of the place of 
Hebrew in the curriculum of the Jewish 
school in America. Those who provoked 
this discussion hold to an honest con- 
viction that since the great majority of 
the pupils attend the Hebrew schools an 
average of 2% years, it is unsound and 
impractical to center the curriculum 
around the study of Hebrew. Pointing to 
the inadequate amount of Hebrew knowl- 
edge imbibed by the Hebrew School 
graduates, they ask whether it would not 
be more beneficial to devote most of the 
school time to instruction in the Bible, in 
Jewish ethical and religious concepts, and 
Jewish History in the vernacular. The 
opponents of Hebrew in the curriculum 
of the afternoon Jewish schools maintain 
that these schools neither succeed in 
teaching the fundamentals of Torah nor 
in giving the students the minimum 
knowledge of Hebrew. 

Jewish educators, it was said, will have 
to make up their minds whether they are 
interested in the Bible as a text for the 
study of Hebrew, or for its religious con- 
tent. If the former, then the six-hour a 
week school can hardly provide the chil- 


dren with a sufficient Hebrew vocabulary 
to justify the use of the Humash as a 
textbook. On the other hand, if the 
Humash is to be taught for its religious 
content, why burden the children with 
Hebrew drilling? 

One of the adherents of this point of 
view proposed the establishment of two 
systems of Hebrew schools—a school for 
the great majority of children wherein 
the language of instruction would be 
English and where the minimum course 
of study would include: 


1. The study of prayers. 


2. Instruction of religious observances 
at home and in the synagogue. 


3. Preparation of candidates for Bar 
Mitzvah and Bas Mitzvah. 


4. Instruction in an outline of the His- 
tory of the Jewish People in the past and 
its status today. 

5. The preparation of the children to 
translate an easy Hebrew text. 


The second system, the so-called “Torah 
Schools,” would be intended for the small 
minority of gifted students whose parents 
wish to give them a thorough Hebrew 
and religious education. Each year before 
the beginning of the school year the 
parents would be told specifically about 
the curricula of the two types of schools 
and it would be up to them to choose the 
kind of education their children are to 
receive. 

The views of those who would de- 
emphasize the study of Hebrew are meet- 
ing with increasing opposition on the 
part of a great many Jewish educators. 
Prof. Zevi Scharfstein, distinguished 
writer and author of Hebrew textbooks 
and Professor of Education at the 
Teachers Institute of the Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary of America, stated his 
views on the place of Hebrew in an article 
published in the Hebrew Weekly, Hadoar. 
He points out that the main source of 
weakness in the American Jewish school 
is the inadequate time allotted to Hebrew 
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instruction. “If so,” asks Prof. Scharfstein, 
“what remedy is being suggested?” In- 
stead of adding more time to the school 
curriculum we are being told that the 
solution of the difficulty lies in cutting 
the time for Hebrew teaching and substi- 
tuting Bible study in English. What will 
be the benefits of this substitution? How 
can one reasonably assume, argues Prof. 
Scharfstein, “that the study of the Bible 
in English for two hours per week (al- 
lowing the other hour or two hours for 
the teaching of prayers, customs, and 
ceremonies, history, etc.) will bring any 
appreciable results.” “Any one who 
knows,” says Scharfstein, “of the difficulty 
in studying the Bible even in English 
realizes that a minimum of two hours is 
needed for the thorough and intelligent 
study of one chapter.” 

Prof. Scharfstein finds that the pro- 
posal to divide the present Hebrew school 
into an extensive system of “infant 
schools” for the great majority of children 
with the barest minimum of Hebrew in 
the curriculum, and an intensive system 
of thoroughly Hebrew “Torah Schools” 
for the small minority is fraught with 
danger for the future of Hebrew educa- 
tion in America. The parents will natur- 
ally choose the less intensive school with 
fewer hours. “How many parents,” he 
asks, “can make the intelligent distinction 
between the two types of schools?” Fur- 
thermore, Prof. Scharfstein argues, that 
those who make this radical proposal 
should first ascertain who will establish 
and conduct the intensive and quite ex- 
pensive Hebraic Torah schools. Will the 
congregations be willing to maintain two 
separate Hebrew schools or will the com- 
munities large and small, be called upon 
to sponsor and maintain intensive Hebrew 
schools for the small minority of the 
willing and gifted children. Finally, Prof. 
Scharfstein reserves his most telling ar- 
gument against those who, in order to 
minimize or de-emphasize the importance 
of the study of Hebrew, brand the teach- 
ing of the Hebrew language as instruction 
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in mechanical linguistics intended for 
training in “Hebrew chatter.” “Education 
toward a people’s uniqueness,” writes 
Scharfstein, “is based on the emphasis on 
separate and unifying characteristics of 
which the national tongue is the most 
important.” The saying of our sages that 
the Jews were redeemed from the slavery 
of Egypt because they did not change 
their Hebrew names, their dress, habits, 
and continued to speak Hebrew has a 
deep meaning and a profound moral. The 
father who sends his son to Hebrew school 
should ask himself: “What for?” At the 
moment that the Jewish child hears He- 
brew words, different from the English 
ones he begins to understand his unique- 
ness and his unique heritage. Such a 
feeling he will not have when studying 
the Bible in English. The educational 
value of the study of Hebrew is not in 
this or that word, but in the atmosphere 
which surrounds such an instruction. 
(italics mine) “It is surprising that just 
now in the sight of the established Jewish 
State, Hebrew education in America 
should be in the throes of a serious crisis.” 

Those simple words of a famous and 
veteran American Jewish educator should 
be given thoughtful and respectful at- 
tention by those who address themselves 
to this most important question of the 
place of Hebrew in the course of study of 
the American Jewish school. 

There is ground for serious doubt 
whether the study of the Bible in English 
will find the students more receptive and 
assure better results. Several experiments 
conducted in a number of communities 
have shown that the pupils adopt a nega- 
tive attitude and bitterly resent the con- 
tinuous study of what they term, “Sunday 
School Stuff.” Teachers who have at- 
tempted to teach selections from the 
Psalms or Amos or even the fascinating 
story of Joseph in English have found 
this instruction quite unrewarding. Be- 
sides the very basic and intrinsic values 
in the study of the Bible in Hebrew, one 
should add the very important methodo- 
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logical advantages. The explanation of the 
Hebrew text, when done by a skilful 
teacher, has an element of intriguing diffi- 
culty and the overcoming of the language 
barrier and the mastery of the text give 
the pupil a feeling of a stimulating achieve- 
ment. It should also not be forgotten that 
both the students and the parents gen- 
erally expect the Hebrew school to devote 
at least a major portion of its time to 
Hebrew instruction. 

More and more frequently our Jewish 
educators are urged to eliminate or to 
de-emphasize the study of Hebrew as a 
living language, and concentrate on the 
teaching of values and concepts of Juda- 
ism, synagogue observances, and the flu- 
ent mechanical recitation of prayers. 
Those who make these repeated appeals 
imply or often frankly state that the 
teaching of Hebrew is tantamount to the 
study of “linguistics” which does not 
leave enough time for the study of more 
essential matters. One wonders how it is 
possible with any degree of reasonable- 
ness to maintain that the hundreds of 
dedicated Hebrew teachers are teaching 
Hebrew as “mechanical linguistics.” Those 
who frequently visit our Hebrew schools 
know that an able teacher during a lesson 
even in beginners Hebrew is often apt to 
evolve a great deal of genuine religious 
instruction and inspiration. Even a super- 
ficial study of Hebrew textbooks by 
Scharfstein, Greenberg, Bachrach, Mar- 
enoff, Bridger and others should suffice 
to prove that the authors of those text- 
books have provided more than enough 
opportunity for the study of religious 
values, concepts and way of life, which 
should become an integral part of the 
study of Hebrew words and sentences 
and stories. 

Realizing the good motives and inten- 
tions of those who would eliminate or 
limit the study of Hebrew in the Jewish 
schools, one is forced to exclaim “This Is 
Not The Way!” This is not the method by 
which we will attain the aims and objec- 
tives of Jewish education on which we are 


commonly and generally agreed upon. 
Effective teaching results, including gen- 
uinely successful religious training will 
not be attained by eliminating or de- 
emphasizing Hebrew in the course of 
study or by substituting (in a larger or 
smaller measure) English for Hebrew in 
the study of the Torah, but they can and 
will be achieved by a concerted and cour- 
ageous effort to add more time per week 
and more years of study to the Hebrew 
school curriculum. Only more time will 
make it possible to teach more effectively 
the religious values and concepts. 

Participating in the debate on the place 
of Hebrew in the Jewish school curricu- 
lum, Dr. Judah Pilch, executive director 
of the American Association for Jewish 
Education, has pointed out that the aver- 
age Hebrew school population contains 
between 15% to 20% of especially gifted 
children who if given an opportunity 
to study in special classes under able 
teachers might make a considerably ac- 
celerated, qualitatively and quantitively, 
progress in their Hebrew studies. He 
therefore advocated the institution of 
intensive Hebrew classes for selected 
students in all medium sized and large 
Hebrew schools. Dr. Pilch’s suggestion 
has undoubtedly great merit and experi- 
ments along these lines conducted in Chi- 
cago and in New York have proved to be 
very successful. While adherents of ex- 
treme progressive education may point to 
a number of important educational and 
sociological drawbacks in the segregation 
of students on the basis of their I.Q. and 
linguistic aptitudes, the obvious advan- 
tages of this plan should recommend it 
to Jewish teachers and school leaders 
throughout the country. 

The discussion on the communal vs. 
congregational schools is gradually grow- 
ing to a close. Even the most ardent ad- 
vocates of communal Hebrew Talmud 
Torahs admit that the congregational 
school is today and will remain in the 
foreseeable future the predominant type 
of a Jewish supplementary school in the 
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United States. It is estimated that over 
75% of students are enrolled in the after- 
noon Hebrew schools under congrega- 
tional auspices. The substantially large 
communal Talmud Torahs in several 
cities including Detroit, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Cleveland, are holding their 
own. These intensive Hebrew schools are 
making an important contribution, and 
nothing should be done to undermine 
their effectiveness. 

It would be quite impractical and aca- 
demic to argue the respective merits, ad- 
vantages, drawbacks, and disadvantages 
of the twe types of schools. There is little 
doubt that communal Talmud Torahs 
wherever they exist and maintain high 
scholastic standards in providing their 
students with an intensive Hebrew edu- 
cation merit the full support of the edu- 
cators and of the community. On the other 
hand, it is imperative to give all aid, 
assistance, guidance, and encouragement 
to the concentrated and partially success- 
ful efforts made by the teachers, rabbis, 
and lay leaders in the conservative, or- 
thodox, and reform movements to inten- 
sify the Hebrew instruction in the con- 
gregational schools by urging (or making 
it mandatory) all children above the age 
of 8 or 9 years to attend a five-day week 
Hebrew school and by adding, as was 
done recently in Chicago, an hour to the 
daily time of instruction and by requiring 
five years of study toward Hebrew school 
graduation. 

There is discernible, however, a devel- 
opment in the congregational school which 
deserves an apprehensive attention. Heads 
of central educational institutions report 
that more and more congregationally 
sponsored afternoon schools are unable 
to meet their growing school budgets and 
are finding it increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain the necessary deficit financing from 
their respective congregations. This ina- 
bility or reluctance on the part of congre- 
gational leaders to provide progressively 
larger funds for the schools result in more 
and more frequently heard demands for 
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the employment of less expensive and 
consequently less qualified and less ex- 
perienced Hebrew teachers, and in forcing 
the rabbis to assume the principalship and 
even the teaching in the Hebrew school, 
replacing professional teachers and school 
administrators. The solution to this prob- 
lem will be found only by common efforts 
of the Bureaus of Jewish Education acting 
together with the congregational school 
leaders in a determined effort to resist 
any attempt to lower the hard fought for 
and hard won relatively high standards 
and achievements. 

The Jewish Day Schools have made a 
slower but substantial progress in the last 
two years. The 1950 statistics published 
by the American Association for Jewish 
Education placed 21,404 students or 8% 
of the total enrolled in the Jewish day 
schools. In August, 1952, Rabbi Bernard 
Goldenberg, Director of Public Relations 
for Torah Umesorah, estimated that there 
are 30,000 pupils attending 148 Jewish 
day schools in fifty-one cities throughout 
the United States. It seems however that 
the phenomenally rapid growth of the day 
schools has now somewhat slowed down. 
There have even been reports during 
1951-52, of some day schools closing their 
doors, although many more new day 
schools were opened. The reasons for this 
slower pace are to a large extent bud- 
getary, and even a number of older and 
established day schools find themselves 
in considerable financial difficulties. While 
the Jewish day school is still a subject of 
controversy in many communities, es- 
pecially where local federations are re- 
quested to contribute to their support, 
the bitterness of this controversy has 
somewhat abated, at least enough to per- 
mit a second objective appraisal of the 
Jewish day school. There is enough ac- 
cumulated evidence and experience which 
should convince an unbiased observer 
that the fears often expressed that the 
day school will contribute to the weaken- 
ing or the undermining of the American 
public school and will segregate and iso- 
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late American Jewish youth have proved 
to be without foundation. In spite of the 
vigorous and enthusiastic support given 
by interested parents, organizations and 
institutions, less than 10% of children 
enrolled in Jewish schools attend the day 
schools. Since it is estimated that only 
40% of the eligible Jewish children in 
America attend the Jewish schools, it is 
clear that the 30,000 children who attend 
the Jewish day schools cannot possibly 
be considered a serious threat to the 
American public school which is still fa- 
vored by 97% of American Jewish par- 
ents. Even if the number of children 
attending day schools should double and 
triple in the next ten years it is difficult 
to see how this development can under- 
mine the public school system or contrib- 
ute appreciably to the isolation of Jewish 
children from their gentile friends and 
neighbors. There is also enough evidence 
to prove that Jewish day schools do pro- 
duce a limited group of graduates who 
are relatively at home in the varied He- 
brew cultural heritage and from whose 
ranks may well come teachers, rabbis and 
intelligent and well-informed Jewish lay 
leaders. It has also been proved beyond 
doubt that a good many Jewish parents 
wish for a variety of reasons to send their 
children to day schools. 

But it would be wrong to give a blanket 
endorsement to all Jewish day schools. 
It is likewise doubtful whether all Jewish 
day schools are deserving of support from 
community funds. Since these day schools 
operate under diversified and varied aus- 
pices with sponsors whose educational 
philosophies are quite divergent, it is only 
reasonable that there are excellent, medi- 
ocre and quite inferior Jewish day schools. 
Consequently, only those day schools 
which maintain reasonably high physical 
and educational standards in their He- 
brew and general departments, deserve 
the approval and support of the Jewish 
community. There are unfortunately some 
Jewish day schools whose physical fa- 
cilities are deplorable, where the teach- 
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ing methods are antiquated and whose 
teachers, especially those in Hebrew de- 
partments, daily ignore almost everything 
that has been learned in the last fifty 
years in the field of modern American 
education. 

While Jewish day schools are under the 
supervision of State or local educational 
officials or authorities, the latter are often 
for political or religious reasons quite 
indulgent and reluctant to enforce mini- 
mum physical and educational standards. 
All this should in no way discourage 
support for the majority of fine day 
schools, but it should discourage the 
tendency to the uncritical acceptance of 
all Jewish day schools merely because 
they are day schools. Jewish day schools 
must meet the same criteria which are 
applied by thoughtful and intelligent 
parents to the Hebrew afternoon schools. 

The overzealous supporters of the day 
schools do not help their cause by speak- 
ing with derision and even contempt 
about the effectiveness of the supple- 
mentary afternoon Hebrew schools and 
by proclaiming that the Jewish day school 
is or should become the only salvation for 
American Jewish education. They must 
realize that the day school movement can- 
not and will not be built on the ruins of 
the afternoon supplementary Hebrew 
school which is signally adopted to the 
mainstream of American life. The day 
schools which maintain adequate physical 
and educational standards are an im- 
portant and useful supplement to the 
Jewish school system in America and are 
intended to serve a small minority of 
linguistically gifted children whose par- 
ents wish them to drink fully from the 
fountains of Hebrew literary and religious 
creativity, but they cannot and will not 
provide Jewish education for the great 
majority of American Jewish children. 

Even the most confirmed optimists 
would be hard put to dispute the fact that 
the Hebrew education on the High School 
level is a conspicuous and most depressing 
failure. The incomplete and _ unofficial 
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figures show that even the largest cities 
like New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore have less than 
5% of their total Jewish elementary 
school enrollment in the Hebrew high 
schools. Even this figure is actually 
smaller because of the substantial de- 
crease in the size of the higher grades. It 
must be said that in spite of some un- 
coordinated and sporadic efforts, Jewish 
educators and Rabbis have as yet failed 
to convince even a sizeable number of 
parents that Jewish education unless con- 
tinued when the children reach the age 
of relative emotional and _ intellectual 
maturity is incomplete and inconclusive. 
A great deal has been done, especially by 
the American Association for Jewish Ed- 
ucation, to encourage greater enrollment 
in the elementary schools during the an- 
nual program and observance of Jewish 
Education Month. But, no similar efforts 
have been made for encouraging high 
school registration. 

The importance of a new and more 
effective approach to parents has been 
confirmed in a recent study made by Dr. 
Azriel Eisenberg and Seymour Fromer 
who, after evaluating the replies of 553 
New York Hebrew high school students 
who were asked why they continued their 
Jewish studies, concluded that “parents 
and home are still the most important 
factors in the attendance of students in 
the Hebrew school and their continued 
study in Hebrew High School and College.” 

It is, therefore, particularly gratifying 
that the Mid-western communities have 
adopted the month of May of 1952 as the 
Jewish High School Month and conducted 
a strenuous enrollment campaign for the 
local Hebrew high schools. It should be 
obvious, however, that in addition to an 
intelligent and progressive registration 
program, it is necessary to create condi- 
tions which would be conducive to at- 
tracting Hebrew school graduates into the 
Jewish high schools. These high schools 
must be the result of the cooperative 
effort of all the congregational and com- 
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munal Hebrew schools. A great deal of 
waste and failure has been caused by the 
unsuccessful efforts of individual congre- 
gations to establish their own Hebrew 
high schools. No congregational school in 
the country, even the largest, is in a po- 
sition to conduct its own high school. First 
because they lack the money, and second, 
because only a small number of students, 
even in large congregational schools, con- 
tinue with their Hebrew studies on a 
high school level. The solution to this 
problem lies in the establishment of a 
community Hebrew high school with 
classes composed of the graduates of all 
the congregational and communal Hebrew 
schools. Such a community Hebrew high 
school, supervised and conducted by the 
local central education agency, should 
receive a special allocation from com- 
munity funds to enable it to obtain a 
separate and adequate high school build- 
ing, to engage a qualified and full-time 
faculty, to provide for departmental teach- 
ing and conduct an intensive program and 
extra-curricular social and cultural activ- 
ities designed to create an inspiring esprit 
de corps in the school. 

The increasing shortage of qualified 
Jewish teachers is causing grave concern 
to school leaders and educators. A great 
deal of the dissatisfaction with the teach- 
ing results in many Hebrew school classes 
and of the occasional unhappiness of the 
pupils is directly traceable to the unquali- 
fied and unlicensed Hebrew teachers serv- 
ing in many schools who have no choice 
but to employ them. It is not unusual for 
principals and rabbis to limit the registra- 
tion or to refuse to open new classes, 
especially in large schools, because no 
qualified and licensed Hebrew teachers 
are available. 

Dr. Samuel M. Blumenfield of Chicago 
in an address at the recent conference of 
the Mid-western Committee of Jewish 
Educators called the shortage of trained 
Hebrew teachers “Problem No. 1” in 
American Jewish education. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the good pros- 
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pects for growth and improvement in 
Jewish education in America are being 
seriously imperiled by the fact that all 
teacher training institutions graduate 
each year about 10% of the number of 
qualified Jewish teachers needed in this 
country. The Jewish community of Amer- 
ica which spends approximately $25,000 
for the education and training of one rabbi 
should find it possible to spend from 
$8,000 to $10,000 for the training of a 
qualified Hebrew teacher. 


Dr. Blumenfield further suggested the 
following practical steps to overcome this 
critical problem in Jewish education: 

1. Secure a goodly number of substantial 
fellowships and scholarships to encourage young 
men and women of character and promise to 


pursue their Jewish studies and their pedagogic 
training. 

2. Provide compensation and tenure of office 
commensurate with ability and achievement, in 
order to encourage young teachers to look for- 
ward to a standard of living in keeping with the 
economic resources of American Jewry. 


3. To encourage schools and congregations to 
make it a point to give due recognition for effort 
and accomplisment of the Jewish teacher 
through forms of recognition granted to rabbis 
and lay people for respective achievement on 
special occasions, anniversaries, etc. 


To conclude, an objective appraisal of 
the total picture of American Jewish ed- 
ucation justifies an attitude of guarded 
optimism. The generally increased inter- 
est and sympathy for Jewish education 
and Jewish learning must be utilized and 
channeled as quickly as possible to the 
constructive re-thinking of the Jewish 
school curriculum, the clearing of the 
high school bottleneck, and a prompt and 
adequate solution to the shortage of quali- 
fied Jewish teachers. 


THE CANDLE 


By StpNEY ALEXANDER 


As a candle flame 
So still so still 
I would burn until 


I am my Name. 


And a column grows 
Of my melted heart 
In the artless art 


Of sculptured snows. 


And my flesh flows warm 


As the will devours 
And reveals its powers 


Of fantastic form. 


Till slow and slow 
All shapes concealed 
Glide forth and yield 
Their hidden show. 


And disintegrate me 
—Glistening, clean— 
Is a frozen sea 


Of the unforeseen. 
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N Vo.tarRe’s parable a plain stretching 
beyond eye’s reach is divided into huge 
enclosures heaped with bones. Of these 

myriad golgothas, in one, explains the 

cicerone to the bemused traveler, are the 
bones of those slain in the first crusade; 
in another the bones of the murdered 

Albigenses; in a third the bones of those 

slain in this or that holy conflict: Christian 

against Jew or Saracen, Catholic against 

Protestant, Protestant against other Prot- 

estant: this is the sanguinary record of 

the Christian era. It is of course true that 

Christianity in its factional forms has 

been the least tolerant of beliefs and in 

the name of religion has committed crimes 
surpassed only by the fascist and com- 
munist genocides of our day, these in 
their infernal fashion being religious also. 

As in the name of patriotism, so in religion 

what crimes are committed in thy name! 

Voltaire the sceptic, in the purest spirit of 

Christian morality denounces the criminal 

institutions which bear false witness to 

its name. 

So reformers have ever done, and for 
their efforts have been banished to the 
wilderness. Mr. Smith * is spiritually one 
of them, though he would not relish the 
term, being a man who disbelieves in 
spirit, soul, and all such immaterial de- 
lusions. With whatever constitutes his 
personality (postulating such a some- 
thing) Mr. Smith is nevertheless on the 
side of the angels whose existence he 
denies. He is sickened by the record of 
human hate and cruelty and attributes 
these to the religion in whose name they 








* Man and His Gods, by Homer W. Smith, with 
a foreword by Albert Einstein. Little, Brown & 
Company. 501 pp. $5.00. 
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were so often practised. Religion in what- 
ever age is to him superstition, supersti- 
tion is the enemy of reason, and in reason 
alone, as manifested in science, is man’s 
salvation to be found. 


Mr. Smith is a child of the Age of 
Reason, an eighteenth century product 
putting in a rather belated appearance. 
He is blood brother to Holbach whose 
System of Nature was the handbook of 
atheism prior to the French Revolution. 
To Holbach it was futile to look beyond 
the material world. Matter and its laws 
in this self sufficient cosmic scheme are 
all that can be known and are enough for 
man’s study. Holbach waxes eloquent 
after the manner of the prophets in ac- 
claiming man’s heroic pose in confronting 
an inscrutable universe. 


This same stoicism, with rather less of 
rhetorical eloquence, is characteristic of 
the best Victorian thinkers, scientific or 
literary—Huxley, Arnold, George Eliot 
and their kindé—men and women who 
could no longer hold to the old faith 
shaken irreparably by science, yet living 
devoted lives in the service of mankind, 
practising, one might say, the very best 
kind of Christianity, the “religion of 
humanity.” 


Mr. Smith is also of this group in spirit 
though his literary manner is rather more 
of the revolutionary era, rather more 
defiant than stoically resigned. The dis- 
tinction may be unduly refined. Henley, 
also Victorian, is defiant enough, like Ajax: 


Out of the night that covers me 
Black as the pit from pole to pole 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul! 
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How the old semantics persist! Henley 
must at least grant the possibility of gods 
and it would be unpoetic to speak of an 
unconquerable “apperceptive mass,” the 
term employed by schools of pedagogy 
for mind, personality, soul, or whatever 
constitutes the something that thinks that 
it thinks. 

Men are better than they know. Mr. 
Smith, who has read extensively in the 
fields of human superstition, ignorance, 
myth, and religion and has the lowest 
opinion of them all, comes up with a good 
practical philosophy whatever its theoreti- 
cal limitations. “A man,” he says, “can 
lose his god but he cannot lose himself.” 
“Man’s fate is in his own hands.” “It is 
up to him. He alone by his own efforts 
can enlarge the bounds of empire, to the 
effecting of all things possible, to remold- 
ing this sorry scheme of things nearer to 
the heart’s desire. He alone can see him- 
self and his world in width and depth. He 
alone can choose, out of his vision of the 
present and the past, his future course.” 

This is a good working philosophy pro- 
vided, to be sure, one has sufficient vision, 
a vision informed with the dreams and 
speculations of the poets and philosophers 
who have preceded us and whose insight 
and spiritual experience surpass our own. 
Considerable humility is requisite. Your 
hearty rationalist who professes to credit 
nothing but what his senses tell him and 
prides himself on his ignorance of phil- 
osophy and having no truck with things 
“mystical” is not wholly adequate as a 
guide in these regions. 


Il 


Though Mr. Smith is aware of Col- 
eridge’s saying that we are all by nature 
either Platonists or Aristotelians he is 
nonetheless, as a fervent Aristotelian, out 
of all charity with things metaphysical or 
mystical. It is to mankind’s addiction to 
the pursuit of these fatuous glimmerings 
that Mr. Smith attributes its too slow 
attainment of the age of reason and the 
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freeing of science from the shackles of 
superstition and religion. With Plato Mr. 
Smith has a personal quarrel. He excom- 
municates him as might a Grand Inquisi- 
tor a peculiarly detestable heretic. Plato, 
he declares, was an aristocrat, a plutocrat, 
and a conscious deceiver of others: 


“The aim of the Greek artist was that 
the end product should be beautiful: 
nothing else mattered, and if beauty was 
lacking there was nothing to compensate. 
In attaining this end the Greek artistic 
impulse was wholly consistent and honest. 
Plato was an artist and a plutocrat, and 
the artistic impulse and the plutocratic 
bias shaped his philosophy. With typical 
artistic disregard of all values other than 
the aesthetic, he did not hesitate to de- 
ceive the citizens of his Republic in order 
to achieve what seemed to him a perfect 
system of plutocratic government. And he 
as unhesitatingly pronounced the appar- 
ently substantial world to be a mirage in 
order fo have as the ultimate basis of 
creation a series of forms and principles 
which to him savored of plutocratic per- 
fection. Those who lie gladly to others lie 
easily to themselves, and the greatest 
philosopher of all times may fairly be 
charged with self-deception.” So much for 
Plato and his philosophy. 

The Neo-Platonists fare even worse, if 
possible, at the hands of Mr. Smith, for 
the reason that Neo-Platonism contributed 
largely to Christian theology, notably to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, in which the 
personification of the One in its three 
hypostases served to render an intelligible 
philosophic concept unintelligible. This is 
not the chief point of Mr. Smith’s disap- 
probation, however, but rather the in- 
tuitive rapture which he conceives to be 
the ideal of Neo-Platonism, its desire to 
“exist as a part of, or within, perfection 
itself, the way to perfection is open here 
and now merely by contemplation of the 
Infinite, and any search for truth among 
mundane and material relations, past, 
present, or future, is not only futile but 
retrograde. Neo-platonism was not only 
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wholly anti pathetic to the idea of pro- 
gress, but its doctrine of supersensual 
reality contributed substantially to the 
decline of Hellenism in the later Roman 
Empire, and to the replacement of intel- 
lectuality by the crudest superstition.” 


Finally in a passage even more dog- 
matic than the preceding, Mr. Smith 
declares: 


“All human history reveals that trans- 
cendental metaphysics is not only futile 
but dangerous. Those who have foisted, 
frequently by not too honest means, their 
unsupported speculations upon the naive 
and gullible as truth have served to retard 
man’s self-realization more than any other 
misfortune that has ever befallen him. 
History also reveals that man does not 
need any brand of transcendental meta- 
physics—his lasting contentments and 
achievements he has found wholly within 
the frame of reference that takes things 
as they are in the here and now.” 


Mr. Smith, a great stickler for intellec- 
tual honesty, should be sufficiently honest 
to qualify his dogmatisms. History means 
this to him but by no means does it mean 
this to many or, presumably, to the ma- 
jority of mankind. 


Ill 


Professor Einstein in a Foreword to the 
book expresses himself with circumspec- 
tion in words more remarkable for what 
he doesn’t say than what he does. He 
describes the work as an “attempt to 
portray man’s fear—individual, animistic 
and mystic ideas . . . It relates the impact 
of these phantasmagorias on human des- 
tiny and the causal relationships by which 
they have become crystallized into or- 
ganized religion. This is a biologist speak- 
ing, whose scientific training has disci- 
plined him in a grim objectivity rarely 
found in the pure historian . . . Professor 
Smith envisages as a redeeming force, 
training in objective observation of all 
that is available for immediate perception, 
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and in the interpretation of facts without 
preconceived ideas .. .” 


A tactful commentary and perfectly 
true as far as it goes. But a thinker who is 
satisfied with a theory only as it accords 
with feeling as well as reason—as is true 
of Professor Einstein—would scarcely re- 
pudiate metaphysics, intuition, and the 
world of the unseen. 


If science is to be the religion of the 
future and if by science we mean no more 
than the examination of a time-space ma- 
terial universe as reported to us by our 
senses, it is perhaps only prudent to look 
into its qualifications for that important 
role. 

It is noteworthy in Mr. Smith’s book 
that there is no mention of psychology and 
the phenomena of the mind, no adequate 
examination of what is meant by knowing 
nor the processes of reason. There is not 
even the simple admission of the mind’s 
inadequacy to explain the universe. Kant, 
whom Mr. Smith cavalierly dismisses, 
demonstrated clearly the paradoxes in- 
volved in our attempt to explain a time- 
space universe with minds which are the 
product of that universe. Primitive peoples 
express such basic problems of philos- 
ophy in simple myths. Is it the Tasmanians 
who say that the earth rests on the back 
of a turtle which stands on the back of 
another turtle and so to an infinite suc- 
cession of turtles? Mr. Smith should brood 
upon the inherent paradox. 


If pure unaided reasoning from ob- 
served material phenomena can do no 
more than take the measurements of our 
prison house, the answer, if any, to the 
riddle of existence is to be found only by 
other means, by appeals to extra-sensory 
experience. Mr. Smith’s philosophy both 
denies the ‘reality’ of such experience and 
its significance if admitted. As to its sig- 
nificance opinions may differ, but to deny 
its existence is simply silly and wholly 
“unscientific.” There is no mention in Mr. 
Smith’s book of the Society for Psychical 
Research nor hint of the world of phe- 
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nomena with which the Society concerns 
itself. Apparently the Society is to be 
thought a part of that world of supersti- 
tion and ignorance which science has cast 
out like the devil himself. 


To those not wholly converted to the 
religion of science this refusal of scientists 
—not all but most—to look into certain 
realms of experience, of certain mysteri- 
ous phenomena, is a curious thing, remin- 
iscent of dogmatisms and orthodoxies 
thought peculiar to religious bigotry. To 
encounter scientific obduracy is sometimes 
disconcerting to those of lighter mind as 
I once discovered when, in all innocence, 
I made some chance remark about mental 
telepathy to an eminent biologist. He 
grew red but refrained from striking me 
down. I realized that I had challenged his 
religion and spat upon his gods. I was 
contrite. But I still feel he might have 
conceded that the phenomena of thought 
transference constituted a heresy to be 
duly looked into and refuted by the best 
scientific methods and not merely ignored. 


The history of science offers no assur- 
ance that science once in control of the 
world will be open minded and tolerant. 
Scientific intolerance is quite as bad as 
religious intolerance. Science has had its 
martyrs not only to religion but to science 
itself. Poor Mesmer was ruined by the 
panel of physicians that denied the reality 
of cures which they could not explain. 
Doctors of medicine as a body prefer that 
a patient die by orthodox methods rather 
than be cured by some healer not recog- 
nized by the medical societies. Yet the 
orthodoxy of one generation is not the 
orthodoxy of the next. The martyrs of 
science, the few sceptics and unbelievers 
in the ranks of science itself, reform the 
body of their faith just as religious re- 
formers have likewise done. 


The study of science does not alter 
human nature nor will the religion of 
science be devoid of bigotry. Mr. Smith 
believes morality to be no more than the 
custom of the country. In a cannibal 
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country, said Samuel Butler, cannibalism 
is moral. If so the morality of science will 
be no better nor worse than that of the 
prevailing beliefs of the land. Thus the 
Nazi doctors and scientists who practised 
their abominations in concentration camps 
conformed to the standards of the con- 
quering warrior people who supposedly 
were above morality. Those who look to 
science for a religion will derive little 
moral consolation from this. Religion, for 
all its superstitions, its mumbo jumbo of 
words and ritual, has a place for compas- 
sion and kindness. Science unsoftened by 
the inner compulsions, the innate ideas 
which metaphysics can accept but which 
a science such as that of Mr. Smith denies, 
is a soul-less thing. Where, indeed, is 
the soul? Who has seen one? Can it 
be weighed? 


Edmund Gosse in Father and Son talks 
of the terrific disruption which Darwinian 
science caused in the lives of many mid- 
Victorians. The elder Gosse was a marine 
biologist and also a member of some small 
religious sect of fundamentalist beliefs. 
The two, religious faith and the new sci- 
ence, could not be reconciled in his mind. 
He therefore rejected evolutionary theory 
and remained merely a collector of facts, 
a “hodman of science” in Huxley’s con- 
temptuous phrase. No doubt a religious 
faith sufficiently robust should be recon- 
cilable with anything science can discover 
and it was the elder Gosse’s misfortune 
not to hold such a one. Nevertheless his 
choice was correct. In a dilemma such as 
his he must choose the lesser evil. He 
could do without science but not without 
the faith essential to his being. 


IV 


In the Platonic and Neo-Platonic phil- 
osophers which stir such fury in the 
breast of Mr. Smith it is held that the 
Absolute is the summation of ideals of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. This is 
by way of an hypothesis, as it would be 
called in science. These ideals constitute 
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one perfected whole and are but different 
names for the same thing as seen in differ- 
ent aspects: “Beauty is truth, and truth 
beauty” in the celebrated phrase. To the 
strictly scientific mind this may be no 
more than a form of words, one of those 
meaningless sayings which are the utter- 
ance of poets. Much less will the scientific 
mind accept the subordinate place of 
reason—better designated as “‘understand- 
ing”—in the Platonic analysis of the hu- 
man psyche. To the Platonist, the deeper 
truths are innate, are grasped by intuition. 
The understanding, tool of this deeper 
self, explains them and rationalizes them 
to the best of its ability. 

The scientist himself experiences this 
truth even though denying it. If he is 
more than a hodman, a collector of facts, 
and has that moment of sudden illumina- 
tion known to him as a “hunch,” he ex- 
emplifies the Platonic theorem. He grasps 
the answer by intuition and then proceeds 
to detail the steps to its proof by logical 
processes. If he attempts to explain the 
process itself he says something about the 
“subconscious mind” and having found a 
label thinks he has found an explanation. 


All this is of a piece with the denial of 
so called “mystical” experience, those 
moments when “reality,” the larger com- 
prehension of the self in its relation to 
the universe, is sensed or “intuited.” To 
deny that this is a valid and not infre- 
quent experience is as though one color 
blind were to deny the existence of color, 
or one tone deaf to deny the existence of 
melody and harmony. The evidence is too 
various, too overwhelming, to deny. The 
experience is recorded alike in the lan- 
guage of saints, of philosophers, of poets, 
and of many persons of no pretensions to 
any of these categories. 

That the experience is not familiar to 
everyone, that it occurs seldom even to 
spiritually perceptive persons, merely 
rakes it more important. It possibly 
marks a stage of spiritual growth, the 
emergence in man’s evolution of a new 
faculty. To those who have had no such 
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experience the record of it in various 
forms is profoundly provocative. But to 
deny its reality, in face of all the evidence, 
and to speak of it as delusion is, to put it 
bluntly, stupid. A science which ignores it 
is not to be trusted, for it lives in a half 
world and ignores its own first principle, 
the dispassionate examination of facts. 
Mystical experience is itself a fact. 

Not all scientists have ignored the 
challenge which the immaterial world, 
the world of psychic phenomena, proffers 
to the scientific mind, but when those 
bolder spirits—Wallace, Crookes, Barrett, 
Myers, William James, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
as instances—begin to study the evidence 
the hodmen of science excommunicate 
them, saying they were good men once 
but now are senile. 

It is this complacent self-sufficiency, 
this refusal to consider facts that may 
upset current beliefs and demand the en- 
largement of scientific theory, it is this 
which makes those who have looked hope- 
fully to science despair of its spiritual aid. 
Science which confines itself to sensory 
experience in a so-called material uni- 
verse may and does help us to manipulate 
that universe to our advantage, but it may 
equally enable us to destroy that universe. 
The use to which we put our mastery of 
force is not determined by science but by 
motivations which lie in another world, 
the world of emotion and spiritual per- 
ception, a world which science too often 
ignores if it does not wholly deny. 


Vv 


The limitations of the scientific mind, 
or, to avoid so sweeping a generalization, 
of many if not most scientific minds, are 
often best discerned in relation to the arts. 
A scientist may display caution in realms 
spiritual but he regards himself as good 
as the next in matters esthetic. Thus Mr. 
Smith, whose discovery of the Rubdiydt 
and its significance must be told in his 
own words: 


“Fitzgerald, a dilettante in both the 
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Persian language and in poetry, unwit- 
tingly succeeded where countless poets 
had failed, in implanting in a multitude of 
readers, if not a constructive at least a 
startlingly new and analytic attitude. 
Other poets had failed because the art had 
remained innocent of either historic or 
philosophic perspective. On matters per- 
taining to the emotions, and where no 
restraints imposed by considerations other 
than effective sensibilities needed to be 
observed, poetry had well demonstrated 
its capabilities. It had established itself as 
the champion of the cavalier, the proper 
decoration of the complete library and the 
balanced literary magazine, the master of 
erotic, romantic, and effective titillation, 
the graceful and perfumed companion of 
every boudoir; but it had failed to be a 
useful companion to philosophy because 
poets had been too concerned with their 
visceral sensations and too myopic to the 
more remote implications and conse- 
quences of their rhapsodies. Failing to 
succeed as an artisan, it had remained, 
however happily, the courtesan of the 
intellect. [The italics, need I say, are mine! ] 


Generalizations so sweeping based upon 
an ignorance so profound can strike one 
only with a kind of awe. One is bereft of 
speech and can only in charity concede 
that this man was born without an aes- 
thetic sense. Yet this is not wholly true. 
Elsewhere in his book Mr. Smith gives 
evidence of a rudimentary sense for 
beauty, and the stars to him are some- 
thing more than material bodies to be 
looked at only through a spectroscope. 
But he is unable to conceive that, in 
Stevenson’s phrase, “art is a life to be 
lived,” that the revelations of art are to 
many men more important than all the 
revelations of science, and that science, 
which primarily ministers to our material 
understanding and bodily needs, is the 
hand-maiden to art rather than the 
converse. 

It is possible to be a master in two 
realms of experience, to be both artist 
and scientist, as was Leonardo. No doubt 
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there are many scientists with knowledge 
of and deep appreciation of some art— 
music most often in my observation. But 
it is equally true, I believe, that the hod- 
men of science, who, after all, are in the 
vast majority, think of the arts much as 
a Sheikh thinks of his dancing girls, as 
light companions for his hours of relax- 
ation. The scientific mind is tolerant of 
the arts and artists, but does not take 
them seriously. The fact came home to 
me with a chance remark made to a 
scientific friend, who incidentally is ap- 
preciative of music. The highest type of 
mind, I hazarded, is that of the great 
poets. My friend stared hard at me, de- 
cided I was pulling his leg, and let it pass. 

It is unlikely that many will become 
both competent scientists and accom- 
plished artists, or even versed in the great 
poetry of the world. Life is too short and 
our minds too limited. But it should be 
possible so to educate the young that 
science and art occupy an equal place in 
their respect. The Greeks and men of the 
Renaissance were wiser in their genera- 
tion than are we. A boy destined to science 
is in our day trained to the laboratory 
from adolescence, his knowledge of liter- 
ature and the arts is negligible, and he is 
usually contemptuous of them. The Hod- 
men’s Union trains its apprentices to one 
end only and pays no more than lip 
service to the arts. It does so honestly, in 
the belief that reason is all, unbelieving 
that there are other avenues to the under- 
standing of the universe, that any deeper 
comprehension is possible to intuition, 
emotional experience, and the creative 
imagination. It is only by indirection, says 
Bergson, that we have a glimpse of reality, 
surprising it in a side glance before it 
conceals itself behind the outward world 
of appearances, this world of material 
things, this seeming world of facts. 

Dr. Johnson dismissed the philosophy 
of Berkeley by contemptuously kicking a 
stone. Let the Bishop do likewise he ad- 
vised and learn the “reality” of the ex- 
ternal universe. It is the common-sensible 
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reply to those who hold that nothing ex- 
ists but thought, that the supreme mind 
embraces all thought and that in its scope 
we share in our petty ways. All is illusion, 
Maya, say the Indian mystics. We thirst 
for reality, which lies behind the illusive 
forms of things. Science itself should know 
the truth of this immaterial reality and 
not deny its existence or brush it aside 
as of no import. 


VI 


God made man in His image and man 
returned the compliment, said Voltaire. 
It is true we create God from our fears, 
emotions, and hopes and that God there- 
fore evolves like the universe itself. The 
old demon gods give way to God as a 
tribal chieftain seeking to destroy his 
enemies, to God the loving father, to God 
the mathematician or laboratory experi- 
menter playing with test tubes. God is a 
necessary concept, the X in the equation, 
the symbol for what is known only and 
insufficiently in its works. 


Plotinus, one of the Neo-Platonists 
whom Mr. Smith detests without, one 
imagines having very much read, likens 
the source of life to an ever-full and ever 
overflowing spring. In another image he 
gives a triune concept of the One. The 
central X is ringed with an unmoving 
circle embraced in a revolving circle. The 
static circle symbolizes the creative mind, 
and the revolving circle the manifestation 
or realization of its thought in the material 
universe. Plotinus was urgent that the 
One not be conceived of as a person, for 
to personalize Deity, to think of it as 
something in the form of man, however 
magnified in stature, is necessarily to nar- 
row the concept of what should be 
boundless. 


We are still haunted by the ghost of a 
God cast in the image of the Old Man of 
the Tribe. However emancipated we may 
think our minds to be it is hard not to 
imagine as the origin of the universe some 
sort of a personality brooding upon chaos 
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and planning to do something with it, 
introducing order, and creating sentient 
beings as helpers in the work. So far so 
good. But when we conceive of this crea- 
tive mind as punishing the lesser minds it 
has made because of dereliction of duty 
defined as “sin” we get into trouble. 


We get into difficulty, too, when we try 
to reconcile omnipotence with benevo- 
lence. Can an all-knowing and all-power- 
ful creative One justify its ways to man? 
Life can be, and often is, a horrible thing. 
Mostly we shut our eyes to the horrors of 
the world, though the great poets, of whom 
Mr. Smith does not know, have depicted 
them and denounced their originator, if 
there is such, in more powerful language 
than Mr. Smith can command. To human 
reason an all-good and an all-powerful 
God constitutes an insoluble paradox. 
Plato suggested that we must therefore 
conceive of God, or the One, not as all- 
powerful but as a force straining for good- 
ness, striving to overcome disorder but 
not wholly succeeding. 


This relieves the God of our devising of 
moral responsibility and suggests that 
human beings can aid It or Him in his 
struggle, give Him a helping hand so to 
speak. It is an idea which should appeal 
to a biologist who is a student of Nature’s 
ways and aware of her imperfections, her 
crude abortions, her cruelties, her use- 
less waste. If in the processes of evolution 
mankind has been developed as an aid to 
evolution itself, introducing mind into the 
procedure, the place of the scientist no 
less than that of the humanitarian is mani- 
fest. There is an inner compulsion to give 
a helping hand. This is duty. This is 
morality. Morality in this sense is some- 
thing more than the custom of the country. 


The scientific point of view—if Mr. 
Smith’s book represents it adequately— 
is disappointing because of its narrowness. 
Disappointing, too, because it does not 
know its own ignorance; disappointing 
because, satisfied with its reliance upon 
what it calls reason, it wilfully ignores or 
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misunderstands the immense fields of 
human experience which cannot be ob- 
served under a microscope or experimen- 
tally studied in a laboratory. If our new 
religion of science is to be no more than 
this we shall be no better off than before 
with the old religions derived from myth, 
superstition, and demon worship, but in 
which also are expressions of man’s ideal- 
ism, his love of his fellows, and of his 
profound sense of the mystery of existence. 

We assume nowadays that science and 
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religion are reconcilable if not already 
reconciled. We are too optimistic. The 
science of Mr. Smith and his: kind is 
reconcilable neither with mankind’s re- 
ligious nor artistic nature. It does not 
recognize the importance—the equal or 
greater importance—of fields of experi- 
ence beyond its purview. It professes 
humility in the face of the unknown, the 
sea on whose shores it picks up pebbles, 
but it selects its pebbles, and these not 
always the brightest. 





The Centaur 
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been zealously interested in creating 

international protection which would 
safeguard national, racial, and religious 
minorities against extermination. I re- 
member the almost traumatic effect on 
me as I read in my history school books 
the many examples of such extermination. 
The destruction of Jerusalem in which 
not only the state and the army were 
destroyed, but the population was in large 
part annihilated, was one manifestation. 
Other blood stains on the record of Im.- 
perial Rome were the spoilation of Carth- 
age and the attempt to destroy the early 
Christians. The history of the Middle Ages 
and of recent times is literally written 
with the blood and tears of the Kiddush 
Hashem martyrdom of the Jews. Later I 
began to understand that it was not a 
matter of the Jews, of Arabs, or Catholics, 
Protestants, and Buddhists separately, 
but of all peoples, religions, and national- 
ities. And this understanding was not 
diminished but instead was intensified and 
seared into my consciousness in the years 
of this dark and barbarous century. For 
who, I ask of those who were living at 
that time, does not remember the pogroms 
under the Tzar, and the destruction of 
1,200,000 Armenians in 1915. And who, 
today, will dare to forget the destruction 
of more than six million Jews by Hitler? 


* SINCE my early youth I have 


This final descent into the lower depths 
of atavism under the “Operation Murder” 
racism of the Nazis, proved Genocide is 
more dangerous than war. After a war 
which is lost, a nation may rebuild its 
technical and financial resources, and may 
start its life anew. But those who have 
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been destroyed through Genocide have 
been lost forever. While the losses of war 
can be repaired, the losses of Genocide 
are irreparable. 

Indeed, an episode of Jewish history in 
Russia is still fresh in my mind. Under 
the Tzar Nicholas I, the persecutions of 
the Jews were acute. Besides the vicious 
pogroms, the Tzar directed his attacks 
against Jewish children. Many between 
the ages of eight and twelve were taken 
away for 25 years’ military service and 
were lost to their religion and families 
forever. The Jews were in great despair. 
Naturally, they turned to God for help. 
When a very religious man died, the 
Rabbi would put in his grave a letter 
addressed to God in which it was said 
that this man without sin would go to 
Heaven and appear before God. An appeal 
was made to God to listen to his story 
about the Jewish sufferings, to give help 
and to save their children. When the Rus- 
sian authorities discovered this they or- 
dered court martials of the Rabbis who 
wrote letters to God. 

As a young man, under the influence of 
these stories, I believed that complete 
protection was the right of minorities. 
When I studied law, I became interested 
in a special field of international law, 
namely, international criminal law, which 
is a highly technical and specialized sub- 
ject. But I saw in it great potentialities 
for the protection of minorities. Of course, 
there were clauses or provisions in many 
international treaties about the protection 
of minorities. These provisions, however, 
were of a political nature, and their im- 
plementation was dependent upon nego- 
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tiations between governments. I felt that 
if the killing of one man was a crime, and 
not a matter of negotiation between the 
murderer and the policeman, then the 
destruction of millions of people should 
also be a crime. Moreover, it should be 
recognized as an international crime and 
the guilty, whether heads of states or 
private individuals, should be held re- 
sponsible as criminals. The murder of 
nations and peoples is not a political mat- 
ter which permits interpretations and ne- 
gotiations. Crime does not diminish be- 
cause it is multiplied. 

For these reasons, at the Conference 
of International Law, experts which 
worked in close contact with the old 
League of Nations, I submitted a draft 
international law in 1933 which proposed 
that the destruction of either national, 
racial, or religious groups be made an 
international crime. I started a campaign 
for this idea, and waged it passionately 
in the many capitals of Europe. Hitler 
had since come to power, and more people 
listened to me than before, but still the 
lawyers declared that such a crime be- 
longed to the past, and that Hitler was 
using the propaganda of hatred only for 
the purposes of political consolidation of 
his party; that he did not intend to de- 
stroy the Jews. My ardor was given the 
cold water treatment. I was urged not to 
go on with fantastic predictions and with 
the formulation of laws which were not 
necessary, because they applied to crimes 
which seldom occur in history. 

But I had been born in Poland, where 
I had spent most of my life, and I could 
observe Germany very closely across the 
border. The result was that I felt my 
anxiety to be based on reality. I also felt 
that history is much wiser than lawyers 
and statesmen. If history shows that the 
crime of Genocide repeats itself almost 
with a biological regularity, we cannot 
close our eyes and bury our heads in the 
sand. In 1939, when the first bombs fell 
on Warsaw, the city in which I lived, I 
knew that this was more than war, that 
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this was the beginning of Genocide on a 
gigantic scale. After many months of ob- 
serving horror and death, I made my way 
to Sweden and then to the U. S. While in 
Sweden, I collected many documents 
which were smuggled out of the German- 
occupied territories. They were mostly 
laws of occupation. It was clear from these 
laws that there was a concentrated plot 
to destroy in whole or in part the nations 
over which Hitler took control. 

I thought that documents signed by 
Hitler and his advisers would be irrefuta- 
ble evidence. Nobody in the United 
States would be able to say that I was 
engaging in propaganda. Upon my arrival 
in America, I submitted the documents to 
the War Department and to other U. S. 
Government agencies, stressing the point 
that what was going on in Europe was not 
war alone, but Genocide. A year later, it 
happened. I was appointed Adviser on 
Foreign Affairs to the U. S. War Depart- 
ment, and in this capacity I urged the 
U. S. Government to take steps against 
Genocide. In 1945, I went to London and 
succeeded in having the charge of Geno- 
cide inscribed against the Nazi war crim- 
inals in Nuremberg. While in London, I 
saw Prof. Chaim Weizmann and Mr. 
Moshe Sharett who, at that time, were 
neither the President nor the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Israel, but who were 
acting morally and politically on the level 
of the highest responsibility. We discussed 
the matter of Genocide and of the ap- 
pearance of Weizmann at the Nuremberg 
Trials as a civil party representing the 
orphaned Jewish people who lost more 
than six million of its best children. I had 
also been in touch with the World Jew- 
ish Congress, especially with President 
Stephen Wise, who was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the concept of Genocide. In 
London I knew the legal representative 
of the World Jewish Congress at that 
time, Dr. Jacob Robinson. Both Wise and 
Robinson were very helpful in obtaining 
the support of the British Government 
for the inclusion of the charge of Geno- 
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cide in the Nuremberg Trials. Everything 
seemed to proceed successfully with the 
charge of Genocide against the Nazis until 
the trials in Nuremberg. 

The War Crimes Tribunal, after a very 
prolonged session, decided that acts 
amounting to Genocide are punishable 
only in connection with a war of aggres- 
sion. To put it bluntly, Genocide was 
made a condition of aggressive war. 
Under these rulings, crimes committed 
by Hitler before the war were exempt 
from criminal responsibility. Moreover, 
the concept of aggression and aggressive 
war was not defined as a judgment of the 
Tribunal and up till now the lawyers of 
the United Nations and of other inter- 
national bodies have been unable to define 
aggression. Legally to connect the very 
existence of nations and religious groups 
with an undefinable concept of aggression 
was a great obstacle to an effective anti- 
Genocide law. There should be no quali- 
fication and loopholes in the right of na- 
tions and religious groups to exist. Legal 
concepts demand clarity of definition and 
force to implement them. 

When the Nuremberg Judgment was 
pronounced I was not in Nuremberg. At 
that time the Peace Conference with the 
Axis Satellite Powers was taking place in 
Paris. I went to Paris and tried to include 
Genocide in the clauses of the peace 
treaties. I came at the wrong time because 
there was a stalemate in the negotiations. 
The delegates to the Peace Conference 
listened to me, but their minds were 
elsewhere. Under the stress of this work, 
I became ill and was confined to the 
American military hospital in Paris. It 
was there that I listened over the radio 
to the Nuremberg Judgment which con- 
demned the Nazis but which failed to 
take into account an international law 
that would deal with the full moral, social, 
and humanitarian implications of Geno- 
cide as an international crime. 

It was a hard setback. For years, I had 
tried to establish Genocide as an inter- 
national crime whether in time of war 
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or peace, and all that was obtained in 
Nuremberg was a fragmentary treatment 
of the problem. Nuremberg excluded re- 
sponsibility for Genocide in time of peace 
and included only partial responsibility 
in time of war—when these crimes are 
committed in connection with aggression. 
Genocide was legal in peacetime or even 
during a war provided there was no pos- 
sibility of establishing a connection with 
aggression, for then there was no respon- 
sibility for Genocide under the Nurem- 
berg Judgment. Obviously in time of war 
a Government can easily claim that it 
acted in self-defense. Historians know 
that all governments which have ever 
conducted war, have always claimed not 
to be the aggressors, but to be the victims 
of aggression. 

In this predicament, I turned my eyes 
to the United Nations. I returned hastily 
from Paris to New York and arranged, 
within several feverish days that the gov- 
ernments of Cuba, India, and Panama 
sponsor my resolution to the effect that 
Genocide is a crime under international 
law, whenever it occurs, without any 
limitations as to war or peace. The reso- 
lution also called for the preparation of 
an international treaty against Genocide. 
During the subsequent years, the work 
on the Genocide treaty proceeded with 
varying success. Governments have sup- 
ported the Genocide Convention with 
different degrees of enthusiasm. However, 
one government consistently fought the 
very idea of having a Genocide Conven- 
tion despite the fact that this government 
voted for the basic Genocide resolution 
at the Assembly of 1946. It was England. 


The British delegates always professed 
that they abhor Genocide, but the British 
delegate who was the Public Prosecutor 
at the Nuremberg Trials kept saying “We 
don’t need a Genocide Convention; we 
have the Nuremberg Judgment.” More- 
over, somehow England succeeded in in- 
cluding as a basic resolution on Genocide, 
political groups as an object of protection. 
From thereon, the British Delegation 
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argued at certain sessions: “How can you 
have a Genocide Convention if besides 
nations, races, and religious groups, you 
must also protect political parties which 
leads you straight to the complicated 
problem of civil war? But at another 
session, the British delegate said, “How 
can you omit political groups from pro- 
tection since political parties are so im- 
portant in the life of nations?” 

I felt that I was powerless in dealing 
with England, and I turned for help to 
the Australian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. Herbert Evatt. We met in Geneva in 
August, 1948, during the session of the 
Economic and Social Council. He under- 
stood at once, and three days after our 
meeting, Dr. Evatt made a strong speech 
in the Economic and Social Council of the 
UN urging that the Council recommend 
to the General Assembly the adoption of 
the Genocide Convention whose draft was 
already prepared by a special Committee 
of the Economic and Social Council. I 
do not want to go into all the details of 
the Assembly on the Genocide Conven- 
tion. It was a painstaking job to see dele- 
gates and to prepare memoranda on every 
article of the Convention for them. I was 
without a secretary, without financial 
help, and exhausted from the nervous 
strain most of the time. On the other hand, 
I had to see that pitfalls should not be 
created for the Convention while it was 
drafted. Certain dangers were prevented. 
However, the British were successful in 
having Article XVI included in the Con- 
vention to the effect that the Convention 
can be revised within a certain time, at 
the request of any contracting party 
which is submitted to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the UN. This is a serious threat to 
the Convention. Under normal conditions, 
it would not matter, but this article can 
be misused by the opposition. 

At long last the Assembly in Paris 
adopted the Genocide Convention. It was 
hailed throughout the world as a great 
success for international law and human- 
ity. Yet, when I said good-bye to the 
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President of the Assembly in Paris, he 
warned me: “You still have a hard fight 
ahead of you with ratification, and until 
it is all over, you will have to fight half 
of the world.” 

I was never afraid of a fight. But, one 
is never sufficiently equipped for all kinds 
of fights, especially when the opposition 
is hidden, and the fight takes on the 
nature of guerilla warfare, so that one 
does not recognize enemies easily. What 
happened with ratification was beyond all 
imagination. A committee of organizations 
which I helped to build for ratification in 
a certain country about-faced and worked 
to block ratification; and I had to appeal 
to six members of that nation’s Senate, 
reminding them that these same organ- 
izations had requested a certain foreign 
office to submit the convention to the 
Senate for ratification previously. In view 
of all these difficulties I decided to change 
my strategy. I continued to press for 
ratification in this country, but I con- 
centrated all my efforts to get ratification 
from other countries in order to bring 
the impact of world opinion on the sub- 
ject. The strategy proved to be correct, 
with certain exceptions. 

According to the Genocide Convention 
it comes into force after 20 nations have 
ratified the Convention. I made every 
effort to attain this goal in December 
1950, and was successful in doing so. The 
opposition was working on two other 
projects: the Human Rights Covenant 
and a Code of Offenses against Peace and 
Security of Mankind. Some of the spon- 
sors of these two projects endeavored to 
cover the Genocide Convention with their 
provisions. But the Genocide Convention 
ran ahead of them. It was already a reality 
as an existing international law, and ap- 
parently there was no way to stop it. 
Soon I found out, however, that there was 
an attempt to stop the Genocide Conven- 
tion. The Iron Curtain imprisoned satel- 
lites of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria ratified the Geno- 
cide Convention with reservations. 
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Under normal conditions ratification 
with reservations is not a big problem in 
the life of treaties. The nations which have 
already ratified the Convention under 
normal conditions have to express their 
agreement with the reservations proposed 
by another party to the treaty. However, 
in this particular case, the British Gov- 
ernment submitted a memorandum to the 
U. N. in which it proposed a new legal 
procedure for the treatment of reserva- 
tions. Suddenly governments started to 
introduce en masse objections to the 
reservations. The matter thus became 
artificially complicated. England, the 
United States, the Soviet Union and other 
nations voted for a resolution to request 
an opinion of an International Court of 
Justice on the matter of reservations. I 
pleaded in vain against this. Because of 
the stress I collapsed in the Assembly 
and was rushed to a hospital where a day 
later I underwent major surgery. In the 
24 hours preceding that operation, I sent 
out telegrams to some 40 delegations and 
to the Secretary General pleading with 
them to revise the decision, but to no 
avail. When I emerged from the hospital 
after several months I was still too weak 
to go on with the fight in full strength. 
With a certain feeling of self-preservation 
I tried not to exhaust myself in new fights, 
until I regained strength. Simultaneously, 
however, I continued to work on ratifi- 
cation. I did it more discreetly than before. 
This time, however, I informed my friends 
abroad of the specific difficulties and the 
way the Genocide Convention was being 
fought against. This was very helpful, 
and the number of ratifications has in- 
creased up to 37, the ratification by 
Sweden this May being the most recent. 

Several organizations have been help- 
ful in this matter, especially the World 
Jewish Congress, and its American affili- 
ate, the American Jewish Congress and 
the Women’s organizations of the world. 
The fight is not over. Every day brings 
new difficulties but also every day brings 
new successes. As a case in point the 
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Human Rights Commission which is now 
preparing a draft covenant on Human 
Rights formulated Article 3 dealing with 
the rights to preservation of life so 
broadly that it might endanger the use- 
fulness of the Genocide Convention. On 
the 25th of May, I appealed to the U.N. 
Commission to include a reference in 
Article 3 to the Genocide Convention in 
order to safeguard its usefulness and ap- 
plication in the protection of the life of 
great masses of people. The Commission 
was made aware of the danger of con- 
fusing Genocide with other projects of 
the U.N., and this reference to the Geno- 
cide Convention was fortunately included 
in Article 3 of the Human Rights Covenant. 


This article for THE Cuicaco JEWISH 
Forum is by no means a complete report 
on the Genocide Convention. Some es- 
sential elements had to be omitted be- 
cause of the limits naturally imposed by 
the form of a magazine article even for 
so generous a publication. Creation of a 
law like Genocide in a world divided by 
political strife is not an easy task. We are 
dealing with a matter essential to our 
civilization and so dramatic that despite 
these political conflicts all governments 
will have to submit themselves to this 
law which is written with the blood and 
tears of so many millions. The clock of 
history cannot be set back, and therefore 
the Genocide Convention, despite all diffi- 
culties will finally conquer the world and 
cover with its protective wings, its de- 
fenseless and suffering peoples 
minorities. 


and 





... The Jew is the emblem of eternity. He 
whom neither slaughter nor torture of thousands 
of years could destroy, he whom neither fire nor 
sword nor inquisition was able to wipe off from 
the face of the earth, he who was the first to 
produce the oracle of God, he who has been for 
so long the guardian of prophecy, and who 
transmitted it to the rest of the world—such a 
nation cannot be destroyed. The Jew is ever- 
lasting as is eternity itself. 

Leo ToLstoy 


w Ulieon wail _——— 


HE LIBERATION of Palestine from 
|| Meten domination in 1917 filled 

the Catholic Church with joy. 
Being neutral in the war, the Vatican 
could not officially express this joy, but it 
ordered Italian Catholics to hold celebra- 
tions, and on the day the Allies entered 
Jerusalem the bells of the several hun- 
dred Roman churches pealed in exulta- 
tion. Only the big bells at St. Peter’s 
remained silent! 


The Allies should not have been sur- 
prised by the Vatican’s reserve, for their 
war aims in Palestine had not been the 
same as those of the Crusaders, as was 
proved by the issuance of the Balfour 
Declaration establishing a Jewish Na- 
tional Home. The Vatican’s opinion of this 
new development was clearly and ve- 
hemently expressed by Cardinal Gasparri, 
Papal Secretary of State, in a conversa- 
tion with Charles Loiseau: 


To accuse us, who celebrate mass and say our 
prayers daily, in this House where the archives 
of the Christian world are preserved, of having 
misunderstood the deep meaning of an event 
that keeps the infidel away from the Tomb of 
Christ, is simply childish. But let us look at the 
future and ask ourselves, what is going to be 
changed? This, I hope—that the Holy Places, 
once placed under European protection, that is, 
more orderly and secure, will cease to offer the 
pitiful show of Christian quarrelling under the 
detached eyes of the Moslems. And this also— 
that Russia, whose policy contributed greatly to 
promoting these quarrells, will not have much 
to say in Palestine, in whose conquest she did 
not partake. But prematurely to hail as a tri- 
umph for the Catholic Church an expedition 
which did not have this purpose, and which 
nothing indicates that it will have that result, is 
another story. We take an attitude of reserve: it 
is proper and wise. After all, is not Methodist 
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propaganda already taking roots in Asia Minor, 
and is the prospect of a “National Home” that 
Lord Balfour has recently promised to the Jews, 
for us a source of great consolation? It is difficult 
to take a part of your heart, however small, 
from the Turks and give it to Zionism.* 


After the liberation, the problem of the 


Holy Places was closely connected with 
that of Zionism. 


Prior to the Balfour Declaration, the 
Vatican had taken a neutral attitude to- 
ward Zionism, treating it as a philan- 
thropic undertaking of little political con- 
sequence. But this attitude assumed that 
Palestine was to be internationalized, as 
had been decided by the Allies in 1916. 


In May, 1917, the Zionist leader, Nahum 
Sokolow, was received by Benedict XV. 
Their conversation was friendly, that part 
of it which dealt with the Holy Places 
running as follows: 


SoxoLow: We count on the sympathy and 
moral support of Your Holiness. I know that 
some concern has been expressed about the fate 
of the Holy Places. They ought, of course, to be 
safeguarded by international guarantees. We 
have the greatest respect for the Holy Places of 
all religions, and we hope that our Holy Places 
will be respected in the same way. 


Benepict: Which are your Holy Places? 


SoxoLtow: The whole of Palestine is sacred to 
us; but there are certain places especially linked 
with the great periods of our history, as the 
graves of the Patriarchs at Hebron, the Wailing 
Wall, and the tombs of the Kings in Jerusalem. 
I trust that these places will be respected, just as 
are the Holy Places of other creeds. 

BenepicT: Certainly. The problem of the Holy 
Places is of extraordinary importance to us. It 
is our duty to protect the sacred rights and 


* Charles Loiseau, Politique Romaine et Senti- 
ment Francais, Paris, 1923, p. 75. 
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treaties concluded by the Holy See with the 
great powers. I have no doubt that a satisfactory 
agreement will be reached. No room should be 
left for friction or jealousy in this connection. 
We possess there the holy graves, hospices, and 
other property. All that is very dear to our 
heart. They are safeguarded by treaties existing 
for centuries and respected by all governments. 
When these problems come up for discussion 
they ought to be treated with the greatest con- 
sideration for religious feelings. 

SoxoLtow: Our people will never allow them- 
selves to hurt the religious feelings of their 
neighbors; and we shall observe the existing 
treaties with the greatest care. As to any pro- 
spective change in the situation in Palestine, it 
seems to me that the interests of Christianity 
will not be less protected under the care of Great 
Britain than under that of the Moslems. 


Benepict: You are right. Are many Jews likely 
to settle in Palestine? 


SoxoLtow: The best and those who have suf- 
fered the most. In any case they will come in 
much greater numbers than in the early stages 
of colonization. Our pioneers have done great 
things. They drained marshes and tilled the soil. 
The gardens have blossomed and the fields bear 
harvest where before was only a desert. 


Benepict: So the Bible is right (Ecco dunque 
che la Bibbia ha ragione); 
and he quoted the prophecy that the 
Promised Land should flow with milk 
and honey. 

After some reference to the Jews in 
Eastern Europe, Sokolow went on to as- 
sure the Pope of Jewish loyalty and to 
request his moral support. 


“Yes, yes,” the Pope replied, “I believe 
that we shall be good neighbors (Si, si, 
io credo che noi saremo buoni vicini)”. 
He repeated these words several times. 


After the Balfour Declaration, however, 
Vatican diplomacy turned sharply against 
Zionism. 

The Peace Conference, which opened 
on January 18, 1919, refused to take up 
the problem of the Holy Places and de- 
cided to turn it over to the power the 
Allies should choose to act as mandatory 
for the League of Nations. The Custos of 
the Holy Land sent the conference a 
memorandum (significantly dated: Jeru- 
salem, Christmas, 1918) in which, follow- 
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ing Franciscan tradition, complete disre- 
gard was feigned for the political aspect 
of the Palestine problem. The memoran- 
dum merely asked that the controversy 
over the Holy Places be examined and 
settled once and for all. 


But to the Vatican the political dis- 
position of Palestine was a matter of 
major importance. An arrangement along 
the lines of the Balfour Declaration was 
unacceptable, and Benedict XV _ con- 
demned it in an address to the Cardinals 
on March 10, 1919: 


We are very much worried over the fate of 
the Holy Places, because of the special dignity 
and importance for which they are venerated by 
all Christians. Our predecessors and the Chris- 
tians of the Occident have through the centuries 
striven to free the Holy Places from subjugation 
to the infidels, and the price of their many and 
persistent efforts has been suffering and blood! 
Today, when all the faithful enthusiastically 
greet the return of the sanctuaries to Christian 
hands, we feel the greatest anxiety about the 
decisions shortly to be taken at the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris. To create a situation of priv- 
ilege and preponderance for the infidels [Jews] 
in Palestine would mean to strike us and all the 
faithful a cruel blow; and our sorrow would be 
all the greater if the august monuments of Chris- 
tianity were to be delivered to non-Christians. 


In the same address the Pope turned 
against the Protestants also: 

We also know that non-Catholic foreigners 
provided with abundant financial means, take 
advantage of the great misery and ruin caused 
by the war in Palestine to sow their errors. It is 
indeed painful and discouraging to think that so 
many souls, by losing faith, risk eternal damna- 
tion in the very land where our Lord Jesus 


Christ gained them eternal life at the price of 
his blood! * 


Two weeks later (April 3, 1919) in an 
interview printed in the French daily 
Petit Parisien, Cardinal Gasparri declared 
that the Vatican preferred the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem to a “Zionist 
regime.” But on April 23, 1920, at the San 
Remo Conference, the Allies agreed to 
confer the Palestine Mandate on Great 


* The following day the Pope sent all Bishops a 
Motu-Proprio inviting them to come to the help 
of Catholic missions in Palestine. 
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Britain. The decision was confirmed by 
the Treaty of Sévres (August 10, 1920) 
with Turkey, which also raised for the 
first time the problem of the Holy Places. 
Article 95 (paragraph 2) directed the 
mandatory power to appoint a special 
commission to study every claim made 
by the various religious communities in 
order to reach a solution. The composition 
of this commission should correspond to 
the religious interests at stake. The presi- 
dent of the commission was to be ap- 
pointed by the Council of the League 
of Nations. 


In December of the same year the text 
of the Mandate was submitted by Great 
Britain to the League of Nations. Article 
13 dealt with the protection of the Holy 
Places, and Article 14 with the establish- 
ment of a commission as provided by the 
Treaty of Sévres. 


Against the Mandate in general, and 
these two articles in particular, the Vati- 
can reacted vigorously. It feared that the 
Catholics on the commission would be 
outvoted by a coalition of the other de- 
nominations. Once more addressing the 
Cardinals (allocution Causa Nobis of 
June 13, 1921), Benedict XV recalled his 
allocution of March 10, 1919, in which he 
had shown concern for the future of Pal- 
estine. “That concern,” he said, “is be- 
coming every day more serious.” The 
Pope once more lamented the proselytiz- 
ing efforts of Protestants in Palestine 
and added: 


Furthermore, when Christians, thanks to the 
Allied forces, regained possession of the Holy 
Places, we gladly joined the general happiness 
of all good people. But that happiness was mixed 
with the fear, expressed in the above-mentioned 
allocution, that after such a magnificent and 
happy event, the Jews would find themselves 
in Palestine in a position of preponderance and 
privilege. If we are to judge from current con- 
ditions, our fears have unfortunately been borne 
out. In fact, it is clear that the condition of 
Christians in Palestine not only has not im- 
proved but has become worse because of the 
new civil regulations which aim . . . at driving 
Christianity from the positions it has so far 
occupied and putting in its stead the Jews. 
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Having deplored the efforts to deprive 
the Holy Places of their sacredness by 
transforming them into places of enjoy- 
ment, the Pope went on: 

Since the condition of Palestine has not yet 
been definitely settled, we now raise our voice 
to demand that the inalienable rights possessed 
by the Catholic Church and all other Christians 
be insured when the time comes for a definitive 
settlement. We certainly do not want to damage 
the rights of the Jewish element; but we demand 
that in no wise shall they supplant the just 
rights of Christians. To this end we invite all 
governments of Christian nations, even if non- 
Catholic, to bring pressure on the League of 
Nations, which, we understand, will examine the 
regulations of the British mandate over Palestine. 

A few months later, answering an un- 
official démarche by the Holy See, Lord 
Balfour tried to appease Catholic anx- 
ieties. In a speech before the League of 
Nations (May 13, 1922), he said that it 
was “incredible” to think that the Holy 
Places might suffer “by passing from a 
Moslem authority to a Christian manda- 
tory power.” 


But Rome was far from appeased, and 
Cardinal Gasparri made known its views 
in a letter dated May 4 but delivered on 
May 15. The Vatican, he said, objected to 
Article 14 of the Mandate as ineffective, 
and dared any commission to challenge 
its rights to the Holy Places. He suggested 
that the commission appointed to study 
the conflicting claims to these places be 
made up of the consuls in Jerusalem of 
the states which were members of the 
Council of the League of Nations. The 
Cardinal then elaborated Vatican oppo- 
sition to the Balfour Declaration: 

. while Balfour’s project, in its preliminary 
considerations, . . . guarantees that “nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish commu- 
nities in Palestine,” nevertheless, in the draft of 
certain articles it seems to aim at the establish- 
ment of an absolute economic, administrative, 
and political preponderance for the Jewish ele- 
ment at the expense of other nationalities and 
religious denominations. 

Citing several articles of the Mandate 
to prove his point, he concluded: 


Consequently, inasmuch as the Project aims 
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in its different articles at the absolute prepon- 
derance of the Jews over all the other popula- 
tions and religious denominations of Palestine, 
it seems not only seriously to violate the rights 
acquired by the latter, but also not to be in 
accordance with Article 22 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which established the nature and aim 
of the Mandate. In fact, according to the afore- 
mentioned article, the Mandate is a trust that a 
power assumes over peoples “not yet able to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous condi- 
tions of the modern world” and its aim is “a 
sacred trust of civilization”—that is, “the well- 
being and the development of such peoples.” 

There is a manifest contradiction between this 
and making the Mandate an instrument for the 
subjugation of Catholics and local populations 
or religious denominations to the advantage of 
another nationality or religion. 


On July 1, 1922, the British Cabinet 
submitted a new Article 14 to the Secre- 
tary General of the League of Nations. 
After a long debate the text of the Man- 
date was finally approved on July 24. 


Article 14 appeared in the following 
modified form: 


A special Commission shall be appointed by 
the Mandatory to study, define and determine 
the rights and claims in connection with the 
Holy Places and the rights and claims relating 
to the different religious communities in Pal- 
estine. The method of nomination, the compo- 
sition and the function of this Commission shall 
be submitted to the Council of the League for 
approval, and the Commission shall not be ap- 
pointed or enter upon its functions without the 
approval of the Council. 


In Italy, meanwhile, the Catholic press 
had launched a violent anti-Zionist cam- 
paign. The tone was set by Monsignor 
Barlassina, Patriarch of Jerusalem, in a 
much-publicized speech delivered in Rome 
on May 11, 1922. The following is an 
official résumé: 


The aim of Zionism, by confession of the same 
Zionists, is the reestablishment of the people of 
Israel in the land of their fathers and the ex- 
pulsion of the other nationalities therein estab- 
lished through the centuries. Therefore, the aim 
of Zionism is to conquer Palestine. To accomplish 
this aim, the Zionists are not beneath using any 
means. Protected by the British authorities, the 
Zionists are in fact masters of Palestine; they 
dictate the law and impose their will on the 
whole population—Catholics, Moslems, and even 
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Orthodox Jews, who are victimized by their 
co-religionists. Besides power, they have much 
money, sent by Zionist committees of all coun- 
tries, especially the United States and Great 
Britain, with which they buy the lands of the 
poor Moslems ruined by the war, build schools, 
and sometimes even corrupt consciences. In 
short, as proved by many reports, the aim of 
the Zionists is little by little to expropriate 
Arabs and Christians, and to take their place. 
No less harmful is the Zionist attitude toward 
immorality, which, since Zionists have become 
masters of Palestine, has spread terribly in the 
land drenched with the blood of Jesus Christ. 
Houses of vice have been opened in Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Nazareth, and all important centers. Pros- 
titutes are to be found everywhere, and the 
shameful sicknesses are spreading. 

And what is today the condition of Catholics 
in Palestine? Covertly, but systematically, Zion- 
ists make them the object of all possible 
persecutions. ... 


Chaim Weizmann, commenting on this 
outburst, said that Monsignor Barlassina 
held the Zionists responsible for the un- 
satisfactory settlement of the question of 
the Holy Places. 

It was in vain [he explained] that we declared 
that we were completely uninterested in this 
problem, that we fully realized it to be some- 
thing to be settled between the Christian powers 
and the Vatican, and that if these could not 


reach a satisfactory agreement among themselves 
it was no fault of ours. 


Monsignor Barlassina was sent to Lon- 
don to present the Vatican point of view 
on the Palestine question, but his mission, 
like that of other Vatican envoys, met 
with no success. Failure led to bitterness 
and hardened Rome’s uncompromising 
opposition to the British proposal for the 
appointment of a Commission for the Holy 
Places as provided in Article 14 of the 
Mandate. 


Nevertheless, since this article stated 
that “the method of nomination, the com- 
position, and the function” of the Com- 
mission should be submitted to the Coun- 
cil of the League, the Holy See, on August 
15, 1922, officially renewed its proposal 
that the Commission be permanent and 
composed of the foreign consuls in 
Palestine. 
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The suggestion was unpalatable to the 
British. A commission made up of repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers could lead, 
they said, to interferences in the admin- 
istration of the Mandate. Two weeks later 
Britain submitted to the League a new 
plan: a commission presided over by an 
American Protestant and divided into 
three sub-commissions—one Christian, 
one Moslem, and one Jewish. 

Again the Holy See protested, on the 
ground that Catholics were outnumbered 
in the Christian sub-commission and that 
the Protestant president was empowered 
to make the final decision in cases of 
disagreement within a sub-commission. 

Unable to devise a solution acceptable 
to the Vatican, Great Britain invited the 
Catholic powers to state their position. 

The French proposed the appointment 
of three autonomous commissions, one 
Christian, one Jewish, and one Moslem. 
The Christian commission was to be di- 
vided into two sub-commissions, one in- 
cluding Roman Catholics only, the other 
representing the Greek Orthodox Church 
and Armenians. At this point disagree- 
ment developed between Italy and France, 
both claiming the presidency of the Cath- 
olic sub-commission. At the October 4, 
1922, session of the Council of the League 
of Nations the two powers were given one 
year to come to an understanding. 

Since both Italy and France were Cath- 
olic nations, the Vatican could not take 
sides in their dispute, but on December 
11, 1922, Pius XI, following the example 
set by his predecessor, urged respect for 
Catholic rights: 

. considering how obviously predominant 
are the rights of the Catholic Church . . . we 
must insist that they be protected not only from 
the Jews and the infidels, but also from the non- 
Catholics, to whatever sect or nation they 
may belong... . 

The fourth Assembly of the League of 
Nations (September, 1923) could only 
take note that the disagreement between 
Italy and France had not been settled. 
As a result, Article 14 of the Mandate was 
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never implemented. The British govern- 
ment renounced all hope of solving the 
problem of the Holy Places and decided 
to carry on with the status quo. 

In the absence of the special commission 
for which Article 14 of the Mandate pro- 
vided, the responsibility of settling dis- 
putes over existing rights devolved en- 
tirely upon the government. The Order in 
Council of 1924 (Holy Places) withdrew 
from the law courts of Palestine any 
“cause or matter in connection with the 
Holy Places or religious buildings or sites 
in Palestine or the rights or claims relat- 
ing to the different religious communities 
in Palestine.” Jurisdiction was vested in 
the High Commissioner, whose decisions 
were “final and binding on all parties.” 

The question of the Holy Places was 
brought up once more before the League 
of Nations in November, 1929. As a result 
of the bloody conflicts between Jews and 
Moslems over the Wailing Wall, England 
asked the League to appoint a mixed 
commission. The Permanent Mandates 
Commission replied that the British re- 
quest could not be accepted as submitted, 
since Article 14 of the Mandate provided 
for the formation of a commission charged 
with solving the whole question of the 
Holy Places, not a particular aspect of it, 
such as the Wailing Wall. The request 
was then turned over to the Council of 
the League, which on January 14, 1930, 
directed Britain to form a special com- 
mission for the solution of the question of 
the Wailing Wall. This decision, however, 
as the Council made clear, left unpreju- 
diced the future composition of a com- 
mission as provided by Article 14 of the 
Mandate. At the same session the British 
Minister, A. Henderson, proposed that the 
old problem of a commission to settle 
disputes arising over the other Holy Sites 
should again be taken up by the Council. 
He further declared that although the 
British government found the rules of 
Article 14 regarding the appointment of 
the commission unclear, it would accept 
whatever interpretation the Council of 
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the League approved. Nothing came of 
these proposals, and the issue was again 
shelved. 

For several years after that, the Vatican 
reserved criticism of the British Mandate. 
Official statements and actions making 
clear the British intention to prevent the 
formation of a Jewish state served to 
reassure the Church that Palestine would 
remain in Christian hands. Occasionally 
Rome accused the Palestine administra- 
tion of partiality to the Orthodox Church, 
but never made an issue of it. Compared 
with Turkish rule, the British regime 
was obviously an improvement. Control 
of the Holy Places was no longer an 
international issue in which the Vatican 
was necessarily involved; Russia was 
barred from exerting any influence; the 
administration and enforcement of the 
status quo were considered fair; the strug- 
gle to have rights and titles recognized no 
longer led to degrading corruption. 

Nor did the Vatican take any further 
diplomatic action with regard to Zionism. 
Hitler had come to power, and the Jews 
were being persecuted in the name of a 
racist theory the Church could but con- 
demn as irreconcilable with its universal- 
ism. Pius XI decried the anti-Semitic 
campaign in Germany and Italy. Under 
the circumstances, it would not have been 
proper for the Church to block the at- 
tempt to find a haven in Palestine for the 
victims of anti-Semitism. But such an 
attempt could not be supported on doc- 
trinal grounds, the dispersion of the Jews 
being considered one of the proofs of the 
triumph of Christianity, and therefore the 
Church chose to ignore it. 

After the Second World War, when the 
Palestine question again became an in- 
ternational issue as a result of the British 
decision to surrender the Mandate, the 
abandonment of Palestine by the Chris- 
tian nations was condemned by Rome. At 
the same time a chance was offered the 
Church to press for a solution that would 
safeguard its interests more efficiently 
than the Mandate had done. 
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When Great Britain decided in 1947 to 
refer the problem of the future of Pal- 
estine to the United Nations, a Special 
Committee (UNSCOP) was sent to the 
spot. On July 15, 1947, the Custody of the 
Holy Land presented a memorandum to 
UNSCOP which pretended complete in- 
difference to any political settlement, just 
as after the First World War. The Custos, 
Brother Bonaventura, simply stated: 

Should there be a non-Christian state we 
recommend that measures—international guar- 
antees—be embodied in any arrangement with 
the new state that may possibly be set up. 

In the accompanying letter to the Secre- 
tary General he was somewhat more 
specific: 

We are completely indifferent to the form of 
the regime which your esteemed Committee may 
recommend, provided that the interests of Chris- 
tendom, Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox, will 
be weighed and safeguarded in your final recom- 
mendations. Primarily, all our _ sanctuaries 
should be respected, not only with cold juridic- 
ism but with local reverence, and they should be 
continuously and unconditionally accessible not 
only to local inhabitants but also to Christians 
of the entire world. 

Being a purely religious organization, 
the Custody could have followed no other 
course. But at that time the Vatican also 
was considering only certain international 
guarantees for the sanctuaries. The Vati- 
can maintained this position up to the 
outbreak of hostilities in Palestine, when 
Pius XII asked merely for peace and a 
solution “according to equity.” Five 
months later, however, he modified his 
attitude and requested Catholics to sup- 
port the plan for the internationalization 
of Jerusalem. What had happened to 
bring about such a change of view? 


At the end of 1947 UNSCOP proposed, 
and the General Assembly of the United 
Nations agreed, to partition Palestine into 
an Arab state and a Jewish state. But the 
city of Jerusalem was to be “established 
as a corpus separatus under a special in- 
ternational regime” and was to be “ad- 
ministered by the United Nations.” 
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This proposal was acceptable to the 
Church and in some quarters even con- 
sidered an improvement over the Man- 
date. It would end Protestant control over 
the Holy Land and open to the Church 
opportunities for action from which it 
had been excluded by British rule. In the 
United Nations, the Latin American and 
other Catholic powers could be trusted 
to support the Church’s candidates for 
the administration of Jerusalem. So few 
Greek Orthodox nations were represented 
at the U. N. that their opposition could be 
discounted. Also no protest was expected 
from the Jews, since the Jewish Agency 
was at that time willing to sacrifice Jeru- 
salem as the price to be paid for statehood. 

These possible advantages, however, 
were nullified by the war and the subse- 
quent partition of Jerusalem between 
Arabs and Jews. The new situation was 
considered unacceptable, and the Vatican 
came out directly for internationalization, 
thus taking a political stand it had care- 
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fully avoided up to that moment. In the 
most solemn and binding form provided 
by Catholic tradition, the papal encyclical, 
the Church made its position known. 


In taking this stand the Vatican merely 
adapted itself to realities. The ideal solu- 
tion it advocates is the internationaliza- 
tion of Palestine as a whole—to have the 
Holy Land administered jointly by all 
nations and religions but belong to no 
one. In a bitter editorial published on the 
day the State of Israel was proclaimed, 
the official Vatican organ, Osservatore 
Romano, declared: 


If the Christian Commonwealth had done its 
duty to the Land of Jesus during the centuries; 
had loved it and taught to be loved as the 
fatherland of civilization, Palestine might have 
appeared to the minds and hearts of the whole 
world as that privileged corner of the earth 
where all men could have felt at once citizen 
and guest; where, in other words, questions of 
possession and conquest, of rights and prescrip- 
tions, would not have been deemed logical 
and possible. 
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HE DOOR OPENED, and seeing who it 
was we gasped. 


“My God—What are you doing 
here,” Alcron said. 


“What did you do, jump overboard?” 
Lukas asked. 

Jacob Kalman began to cry. 

“All right,” I said, “all right, come on 
in and sit down. Here—” I gave him a 
cigarette, and lit one for myself. Alcron 
and Lukas didn’t smoke. 

Less than two days before Alcron, who 
managed our Genoa office, Lukas his as- 
sistant, and I (up from Rome for the 
occasion) had embarked several hundred 
refugees for Australia—among them Kal- 
man, his wife, and two infant sons. And 
now he was unaccountably back in Genoa. 


“What happened?” Alcron asked. He 
was a big and patient man, a refugee also. 

“Maybe he forgot something,” Lukas 
said. “His toothbrush or his landing- 
permit.” Young—slender—tense, he had 
little open patience with refugees—unable 
to accept that he was one himself; yet 
behind their backs there was nothing he 
wouldn’t do for them. 

“What happened?” Alcron asked again. 
He sat at his desk, with Lukas next to 
him and I across from them; we faced 
Kalman, sitting with his back to the win- 
dow and like a prisoner in for question- 
ing. He was thirty-five: a little man with 
dark, tired eyes, crooked nose, heavy lips, 
and worn, scratched hands; at the moment 
he was baggy and unshaven. A Pole and 
a tailor; in camps for the past ten years, 
and free at last because his uncle in 
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Melbourne had posted a bond guarantee- 
ing a home and job. 


He looked at us, smiling a little now as 
though anticipating our surprise when we 
heard his answer, and perhaps to soften 
us for sympathy as well. “I went to see 
Pompeii,” he said. 

Alcron and I looked at each other, and 
not knowing what to say—or what to say 
first—burst into bewildered laughter. But 
Lukas, who hadn’t taken his eyes from 
Kalman, said heatedly: “You mean to say 
that the reason you left the ship was to 
go to Pompeii. You mean to say that, after 
all that’s happened to you and after all 
we did to help you, you got off the ship 
so you could—” Kalman began to sob. 


Alcron struck the desk gently. “What 
happened, Kalman?” 


Kalman hunched like a man who’s been 
caught and might as well confess. “I 
wanted to see how something that’s been 
dead and buried for a long time looks 
like when it’s brought back to life.” He 
looked to see whether we’d understood 
his Sunday-formulation; his appraising 
shrug was equivocal. 


“You mean to say that your reason for 
—” Lukas began again, but Alcron stop- 
ped him. 

“That was my reason till I got there. 
Then I first understood why I came.” 


He’d wanted to see Pompeii ever since 
he’d first known about it not so long ago 
and in one of the camps—but whether 
he’d known about it from someone who’d 
been there or because he’d read some- 
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thing he couldn’t be sure. All he knew 
for sure was why he wanted to see it, and 
he’d already told us that. 


When he’d got on the boat he discov- 
ered that it stopped at Naples for about 
six hours, and that passengers might dis- 
embark. In curiosity: because he still had 
no intention of going or even believed it 
possible—in simple curiosity so he might 
have the sad satisfaction of knowing how 
near he’d come to seeing it, he asked how 
long it would take to go to Pompeii, see 
everything important, and be back in 
good time for the sailing; and was told 
categorically he’d need no more than four 
or four and a half hours at the most. 
When he heard that, everything changed 
fast as falling. As though the boat had 
began to pitch violently, he became sick 
with desire and frustration. Now he 
wanted to go with the special urgency of 
the possible, at the same time still feeling 
it madness to do so—the few words of 
recrimination from Lukas nothing com- 
pared to what he told himself. His wife 
said it was tempting fate to go; he said it 
was flaunting fate not to. He needed all 
night for the sleepless battle in which fear 
finally beat down desire; and then fate— 
to use his word again—made its own 
decision known. No sooner had the ship 
docked at Naples, then a cheerful man 
came on to the pier singing seductively: 
Pompeii—Pompeii . . . come see beautiful 
Pompeii—exciting Pompeii . . . how can 
you leave Italy without seeing Pompeii? 
You’re right, Kalman said, taking the 
question to heart. I can’t. He turned to 
his wife standing next to him on the deck. 
I’m going to Pompeii; see you later. And 
before she could grab him (her cry never 
reaching him) he was off. At the port- 
entrance he stopped to ask a policeman 
as best he could how long the ship would 
stay. The policeman shrugged; then with 
true Italian feeling for time as something 
lived in but not by, said seven or eight 
hours and maybe nine. He threw up his 
hands, and Kalman took this to mean 
possibly ten. High with assurance he got 
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on the bus, buying his ticket with the 
board-money we gave everyone for cig- 
arettes and pins from ship-stores; he 
asked the driver how long the ship re- 
mained in port. Don’t worry, the driver 
said, she won’t leave until late to-night. 
Not until they’d started did he realize he 
was the only one from the ship; and not 
until they were almost at Pompeii did he 
know—with the sharp knowledge of dis- 
belief—that he’d gone off without his 
identifying documents: without which no 
refugee ordinarily moves or even breathes 
easily, and without which he is no longer 
a legal person. 

“Pompeii,” he said now. “Pompeii—you 
know it, don’t you? Something to see and 
remember, eh? To tell your children and 
your children’s children. Tell me: did you 
ever go some place without knowing what 
to expect, but when you got there it 
wasn’t what you expected? You must 
think I’m crazy—” He said this proudly. 
“But never mind, it’s not important. After 
all, how could I know what to expect? 
What did I know of the world; what do I 
know even now? I knew the village I 
lived in, and which you could stick into 
a little corner of Genoa, and I knew the 
camps. I knew my grandmother’s stories, 
but what did she know except what she 
heard from others? And then I went to 
Pompeii.” He spoke to Lukas now. “You 
asked why? How could I leave the boat 
just to go and see something dead un- 
covered; what kind of reason is that? 
Didn’t I see enough of death already?” 
He nodded. “Now it seems foolish to me 
too, except that I also know it wasn’t the 
real reason. I had to go; something made 
me go even if it meant missing the boat. 
Call it fate; call it what you want. There’ll 
be other boats; you’ll get me to Australia 
yet—but I’ll never see Pompeii again.” 
He sat up straight; he looked at us all and 
with shining eyes. He laughed. “It’s in 
my heart what I want to say; I could take 
it out and show it to you. When I saw 
Pompeii: when I walked in the streets 
and touched the houses, and even saw 
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paintings; I saw those rooms too: you 
know, where they keep those pictures and 
those statues—for the first time in my 
life I realized how old the world really 
was, how many times it’s been destroyed 
or destroyed itself; and how many times 
it’s got up again too and started over.” 
He nodded. “I know—I know. What am I 
saying except that life goes on, and that 
we keep thinking next time it will be 
different and maybe better. But when you 
didn’t believe it any more—when you 
didn’t believe it, that’s a different story, 
isn’t it? Then you needed something to 
help you believe it: not only for yourself 
but for your children too, because they’ll 
believe what you will.” His voice rose 
like a harsh, triumphant song. “I saw and 
touched the past, and I didn’t feel so alone 
any more. I even felt there could be a 
future. Pompeii did for me what getting 
out of the camp or having an affidavit or 
even being on the boat couldn’t do.” 


He would make the rest fast: it wasn’t 
important. He’d returned from Pompeii 
in less than six hours, and found the boat 
gone. He saw the policeman who'd told 
him when she’d sail, but he was without 
papers and afraid to go near him; he’d 
forgotten that we had an office just a few 
streets away. He got the comforting no- 
tion that the boat had been transferred 
to another dock, the way trains are 
switched—and he went from pier to pier, 
the whole long water-front, asking every 
civilian he saw whether he’d seen the 
boat. At last: night having fallen and the 
police looking at him  suspiciously—a 
vagrant without tie or jacket, he found 
his way to the railroad station, and with 
the rest of the board-money bought food 
and a third-class ticket to Genoa. He 
couldn’t sleep, and until the blue night- 
light was turned on read the guide-book 
he’d bought like a priest his breviary. 


The tide of his excitement out, Kalman 
was again a helpless, unphilosophical man 
—sitting hunched and uncertain as a pris- 
oner for questioning. 
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“I don’t know what to say,” Alcron 
said. “I don’t know anything we can do 
except wait for the next boat.” 

“If you at least had your documents,” 
I said to Kalman, “we could have tried to 
get a police permit for you to stay here 
till your papers came back and there was 
another boat. But with nothing to prove 
who you are, we'll have to get you back 
into a camp—and fast if we want to keep 
you out of jail.” 

Kalman put his face into his hands. 


Lukas looked us over, then said with a 
kind of authoritative impatience: “You 
know of course that the boat stops at 
Cannes after leaving Naples.” 


Kalman and I leaned forward; Alcron 
smiled a little. “Yes, Lukas, I know,” he 
said calmly, “but I wanted to think about 
it before I said anything. It stops for a 
short time only,” he said to me, “and 
we'd have to get the company to hold it 
without telling them for how long, while 
we got his French transit visa—or tried 
to because he has no papers, and then got 
him there, which also takes a little time.” 


“But we’ve got to try,” Lukas said. “We 
can’t let anything be our fault because 
we didn’t try—even if we aren’t tech- 
nically responsible any more.” 

“Kalman has worked wonders with 
you,” Alcron said softly. “What do you 
think?” he asked me. 


“We have nothing to lose but a boat.” 


“You won’t lose it,” Kalman said, re- 
laxing now that the decision had been 
made. “I’m telling you, you won’t lose it. 
This is an American agency, isn’t it? Is 
there anything the Americans can’t do 
when they want to? If Joshua, who wasn’t 
an American, could stop the sun, you 
mean to say the Herr Direktor can’t stop 
the boat and get a transit visa just by 
picking up the telephone—papers or no 
papers?” 

I bowed. “You leave me no choice, 
Mr. Kalman.” 


He borrowed a cigarette from me, and 
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sat in his corner watching and listening— 
legs crossed confidently, and smiling with 
approval at the way his staff had fallen to 
work. Alcron called the company, Lukas 
looked up the trains, and I ’phoned Nice 
(where we had an office) to ask them to 
meet Kalman at Cannes and take him 
directly to the boat. It looked as though 
Kalman might be right, because the com- 
pany agreed to hold the boat till morning; 
trains were plentiful and fast; and Nice 
would have someone available all night if 
necessary. We were excited, but he merely 
shrugged hearing the reports. “What did 
I tell you? I knew it all the time. Listen, 
I'll tell you something else too. My uncle’s 
a big contributor to the agency, and so he 
knows what he’s talking about; after all, 
the big contributor is always right, isn’t 
that so? He wrote and said I shouldn’t 
worry about anything—to leave every- 
thing to you. He was right, and so was I, 
and so are you. Now let’s get the transit 
visa, and everything will be fine.” He 
borrowed another cigarette; he stood by 
the window now and looked out. Alcron 
called the consulate, and after a few mo- 
ments hung up. Kalman hadn’t under- 
stood a word but he read our silence and 
our faces, and he knew. We told him that 
the consul was out of town until to-mor- 
row, and in his absence no one would 
issue a visa without papers. It was un- 
likely that he would either. 

It was a matter of seconds for him to 
revert to his condition on coming in or 
when he’d heard he must go to a camp 
again. He blamed himself unmercifully, 
and then he blamed Pompeii—before long 
making Pompeii the sole and original 
sinner. Evil now the blessed inspiration 
which had sent him there, and ashes the 
revelation he’d been granted; everything 
gone except the bare, unhappy fact that 
he was here. He wore us down like a 
dentist’s drill, and to stop him we began 
comforting him—before we knew it, or 
not caring, saying that his uncle had been 
right and he was to leave everything to 
us: we'd get him to the boat somehow; 
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Lukas saying he was to leave everything 
to us as he had until now. The faint 
sarcasm lost on Kalman, who received 
our comfort as though it were flowers in 
tribute—cunningly making us_ repeat 
everything again and again, repetition 
certainly it seemed or at least binding; 
until with a supreme effort we got up and 
in effect threw him out: forcing him to 
go to the hotel where we lodged our 
refugees, telling him he must eat and rest 
and clean up. We waited till he’d been 
gone the ten minutes needed to go to the 
hotel, then we closed the office and went 
down for espressi: the strong black coffee 
equal to any liquor for a quick pick-up; 
going to a bar in the opposite direction 
from the hotel and on a hidden side-street. 
When we returned Kalman was waiting 
for us. 

At six-thirty the consul called: he’d 
returned unexpectedly, and would see us 
in half an hour. He knew the story, and 
felt obliged to warn us against any hope 
for the visa. He would see us, in effect, 
to make my acquaintance. Alcron said 
we'd be there. “The consul doesn’t know 
what he’s up against,” he said when he’d 
hung up. 

“He doesn’t know what were up 
against,” I replied. 


Alcron introduced me to the consul, 
then left us alone. The consul let me 
speak my fill, and gave me his telephone 
answer: genuine regret, but unable to 
issue a visa without proper documenta- 
tion. I offered to go with Kalman; he 
thought that generous but he still couldn’t 
issue the visa. I would post a considerable 
bond, but this too was unheard of and 
unacceptable. I told the story over again, 
and he listened courteously as before; I 
asked whether he would like to see Kal- 
man, and he declined with a quick, slight 
smile. I shrugged, not knowing what else 
to say; we exchanged cigarettes, and set- 
tled into a smoking-silence. My position 
made my staying on untenable, and the 
consul was in no position to ask me to 
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go. I almost wished he would, and he 
wished he could. We finished our cig- 
arettes, and looked at each other—I hold- 
ing on to my chair to hold me down, he 
on to his to help push him up. We smiled 
and looked away, and reached for fresh 
cigarettes; we shook our heads and put 
them back into our pockets. “If anything 
went wrong it would be my head,” he 
said softly—his words puffs. “If I don’t 
get the visa it will be mine too,” I said 
as softly. “I give you my word, nothing 
will happen,” I said with all the urgency 
left me. “Our man will meet him at the 
station, take him to the boat, and have 
him locked up if you want till the ship 
leaves port.” He sighed, shrugged, and 
wiped his hands; I wiped my forehead, 
let go my lower lip, and breathed hard. 
“Call him in,” he said. 

There was a train in half an hour, and 
when Kalman came out stamped and 
sealed, we went directly to the station. 
Since there was no dining-car, I bought 
him a cestino: a basket with macaroni, 
chicken, bread, fruit, cheese, and wine. 
Alcron gave him an agency badge which 
he was to put on at arrival, and he’d find 
our man wearing one as well. We had 
just a minute or so for good-byes, and we 
let him say them. “Life can be good when 
there are people to help you,” he said; 
and as the train pulled out, he added: 
“Don’t forget—give my regards to 
Pompeii.” 


The end of the story—of Jacob Kalman 
as far as I was officially concerned—came 
by telephone from our man who’d met 
him at the station. “You should have 
been there,” he said. “Kalman’s wife and 
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a ship’s officer were there too. What a 
meeting. He tried to take her in his arms, 
and she slapped him for all she was worth; 
and then they made up in a fresh storm 
of feeling. But that’s not all. We were 
going to the taxi when a policeman came 
up, and asked if I had Kalman with me. 
Follow me, he said; and when I asked 
what was wrong he said that the consul 
at Genoa had ’phoned for a police escort 
to the boat. You can imagine Kalman, 
can’t you? Your ears should be burning 
with what he said about you. Even a 
police escort. You Americans. Oh yes, 
Kalman asked me to give you his last 
words: life can be good. Not a bad note 
to end on, is it? Or to begin with. All I 
have to say is he was damn lucky. I guess 
you might call it Kalman’s luck.” 
I agreed. 
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. What the philosophy of Aristotle and 
Democritus could not achieve for Greece, the Law 
of Moses, Hillel, and Akiba achieved for the Jew. 
Indeed, Plato’s Pure Reason fathered so much 
bastard folly. It easily mated with all the way- 
ward practices and mysterious rites of the putrid 
religions of the crumbling East. Nothing reflects 
quite as much on the civilization of Greece as 
the ease with which the oriental mystagogue 
gained mastery over its citizens and emigres. 
Culture, metaphysics, ascetic mysteries, sensual- 
ity were boon companions. If the Jew remained 
aloof it was not because Reason in Israel did 
not go astray. The imagination of the heart of 
man is weak everywhere, but in Israel the 
imagination found a fortress which it could not 
easily storm. 

SoLomon GOLDMAN 
A Rabbi Takes Stock 


Votes on om Gordon, Ficbed 


S THE LAST DECADES of the nineteenth 
Acco were drawing close, the 
literary design of Anglo-Jewish 
writing began to be perceptible, to take 
on definite form. It deserted the imagin- 
atively unreal romanticism of Jewish 
mores and turned soberly toward actu- 
alities. The focal point, the source ma- 
terial as it were for such writing was not 
unnaturally the dominant Jewish com- 
munity in London. It had grown, from the 
days when the exiled Jews came hope- 
fully from Holland and, in the spacious 
Victorian days, from the coastal regions 
of Europe and the Slavic countries, into 
a conglomerate but not homogeneous 
haven. There were vast social distinctions, 
vast cultural discriminations among these 
disparate and yet essentially identifiable 
Jews. There were still more so, tremen- 
dous economic discrepancies. And these 
economic variations, huddling together, 
in their lowest form, for possibly spiritual 
and certainly commercial comfort, made 
the London Ghetto, the East End, the 
literary ultimate of Jewishness. 

Zangwill has been acclaimed as the 
proponent of his peculiar people, as he 
termed them, the articulate, sensitive 
spokesman. But he had an associate, no 
less articulate, but by the chances of liter- 
ary esteem somehow obscured and now 
almost forgotten. This was Samuel Gordon, 
Zangwill’s contemporary, and Zangwill’s 
fellow novelist in the same genre. 

The impact that Gordon made on con- 
temporary literature, and his significance 
in a literary—historical sense, are of 
sufficient present import to warrant a 
fresh appraisal, a new evaluation of 
Gordon’s contributions to Anglo-Jewish 
literature. 
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By HARRY E. WEDECK 


The literary life is not always exclusive. 
It is, at times, dependent for its very 
existence on the compulsion to abstract 
itself from realities. That is what hap- 
pened, largely, to Gordon. Born in 1871 
in Buk, in Bavaria, just after the Franco- 
German debacle, he was brought, at an 
early age, to England. Here he absorbed 
the habits and the cultural ways of his 
adopted country, becoming completely, in 
outer relationships at least, English of the 
English. But the European layers of sub- 
conscious residues remained with him, 
and later on sprouted and developed 
into palpabilities. 


His schooling was thoroughly English 
—first in London, and, subsequently, on 
the academic level, at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Somewhere, in his maturity, 
Gordon whimsically declared that his 
forte was idle indulgence, placid leisure. 
But that was merely a mot, a purposeful, 
personal self-denigration. For the totality 
of his work, even in sheer bulk, is far 
from inconsiderable, and predicates an 
attachment to the stringencies of the lit- 
erary life that could not in any degree 
brook the burning of the candle—at 
both ends. 


Gordon’s academic career completed— 
he specialized in the classics—he became, 
in 1894, Secretary to the Great Synagogue 
of London. Gordon’s father was himself 
cantor of the Synagogue, which then had 
a world reputation, an imperial reclame. 
Thus Gordon followed the path of many 
professional writers who have clung to 
the material certainty of a recognized 
position that would not interfere with 
the creative life. He held the position 
until 1913. In 1927 he died. 
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Schematicaily, his literary life may be 
summarily divided into three aspects. He 
made some attempt to branch into the 
novel free from epichorial or racial mark- 
ings—handling non-Jewish themes with 
competence. In this group belong The 
Avenger, The Queen’s Quandary, and The 
New Galatea. But the results were neither 
lasting nor particularly significant, and 
may here be considered extraneous to 
this present evaluation. 

In the other two phases, however, 
Gordon is completely ours. There is his 
European—Russian phase—consisting of 
a corpus of short stories, with the Jew 
usually as protagonist, but not of neces- 
sity in any dominant, masterful sense 
always—and the Russian steppes, and 
Czardom looming over all in the fore- 
ground, and the clamor of pogroms and 
the hiss of the knout as a bloody, restless 
obligato. Gordon had abundant material 
to draw from. His period was synchronuus 
with the persecutions that swept over the 
Slavic Empire, with the migration of 
Jewry Westward, but in no covered- 
wagon exultation. Gordon visualized the 
bent back, heard the wailing wake of 
lamentation that followed this ceaseless 
exodus, and he imprinted the tears and 
terrors, the uncertainties and frantic in- 
stability in a body of short stories that, 
possibly, have lost their immediacy, but 
in the literary-historical flow mark a point 
in man’s progression. Specifically, begin- 
ning with 1897, appeared a collection of 
short stories of Russo-Jewish life entitled 
A Handful of Exotics—the title expressly 
implying the vicious xenophobic attitudes 
of the Imperial host. Then came Daughters 
of Shem—again the title emphasizes the 
non-homogeneous intrusion of the Hebraic 
element into Slavic mores, with the Pale 
always dominant, always in the fore- 
ground of consciousness and, equally im- 
minent, the sense of persecution, the 
actuality of daily racial oppression. Stran- 
gers at the Gate, too,—which contains 
many of the stories of Daughters of Shem 
—assumes, titularly, racial humility, ra- 
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cial insignificance, gratitude to the host 
for whatever crumbs he permits to fall. 
A cynical, distorted Blessing on Eating 
Bread, with loud thanks to the Slavic 
giver. These short stories, stressing the 
feeling of exclusion of the Jew, had their 
day of reclame, their temporary red letter 
success, and may now be taken as among 
the illustrative fictional matter that de- 
picts Eastern Jewish life in vignette form. 

Like most of Gordon’s writing, Daugh- 
ters of Shem is crisp and dramatic, free, 
for the most part, from Victorian long- 
ueurs. There is something of the stippled 
detail of Sholom Aleichem here, some- 
thing of the earlier Asch, of Schneour and 
Singer and, in recognizable instances, a 
Zangwillian restraint. The stories, cameo- 
like, are neatly plotted, ending, if not in 
an Aristotelian catharsis, at least smoothly 
and adequately. The title story of Zillah, 
serving in the general store, the ‘depot of 
salt herrings, treacle, Limburg cheese’ 
and spices, relates her amorous adventure 
with Anshel. Black Anton, in “The Sunken 
Kingdom,” and Judah Engelsohn, of “To- 
wards the Sunrise,” are equally memora- 
ble. There is more of an allegory in the 
story of Leib, Hirsh and Wolf in “On The 
Road to Zion,” while the family of “Kolba 
Klamm,” “The Grandchildren,” “Mum- 
mer and Moralist” are pure Zangwill not 
in an imitative sense, but in their inherent 
dramatic quality. The background is for 
the most part the huddled village, the 
market, the House of Study; but in one 
case Gordon changes the locale, in 
“Puggy’s Revolt,” to London’s East End. 
God’s Remnants—another story collection 
—is of the same category, ranging from 
the romantic tale of “Gnendel” and “Cal- 
man Schwartz” to the grimness of “The 
Riots.” So, A Handful of Exotics, in which 
Gordon avowedly attempted to show the 
Russian Jew living in a world of his own 
‘bearing in the humanity and divinity 
which is a motor force, a wonderful re- 
semblance to the world we inhabit our- 
selves.’ As if Gordon had, at the time, to 
apologize for depicting the Russian Jew 
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in situ. Here the contents, in line with 
Gordon’s avowal, extend over a considera- 
ble area and bring into the net a farrago 
of incident of character. There is Solomon 
the beadle, far from a stock character, 
and Rabbi Elchanan: Cossacks jostle peas- 
ants and petty functionaries, Wallachians 
and Talmudic students, inn-keepers and 
priests and soldiery; Rabbis and Polish 
Counts, wizened grandmothers, ready to 
offer their gnomic lore, Jewish bankers 
like Baron Kolberg—the entire dramatis 
personae of nineteenth century hieratic 
Slavic-Jewish life, with its sudden illum- 
inations, its slow eternal tempo, its en- 
crusted unchangeableness, its long-decided 
destiny. And into this homogeneity rudely 
intrude Mordecai Spiegelberg against a 
New York ghetto setting, and the Rev. 
Michael Rubenstein, the apostate of Mile 
End Road, London. Which means, ulti- 
mately, that Gordon has no feeling of 
topical restrictions, that Jewry has a hun- 
dred facets conditioned by its locale and 
circumstances, but virtually is of one 
racial identity; that his people are distinc- 
tive as human entities, not merely as 
Jews, determined, imprudent as chance 
takes them, dreamily unrealistic on occa- 
sion, absorbed in academic futilities at 
times, stubborn and stiff-necked, driven 
by the urgencies of material compulsion, 
crushed by conditions, yet resilient, moved 
by the incongruities of life, its brusque 
variations, its cynical taunts, its unac- 
countable injustices, and still transcend- 
ing the assailant. A contemporary critic 
—G. R. Sims—once called Gordon ‘the 
Jewish Kipling.’ Labels are rarely ap- 
posite, and this one is particularly incon- 
gruous. But it does indicate that, in the 
literary sphere, Gordon had arrived. 

In the Russo-Jewish period Gordon 
produced, more ambitiously, a full length 
novel, The Ferry of Fate, well-knit and 
dramatic. The elements are the Odessa 
ghetto, the Muscovite atmosphere, a young 
Jew risen to high bureaucratic position 
with consequent emotional, racial, and 
ethical problems confronting him at every 
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step; and, for characters, Nyman Lichten- 
berg, Baruch Volkmann, Boris the apos- 
tate, and Malka who supplies the emo- 
tional interest. But it is unquestionably in 
the short stories of Russo-Jewish life that 
Gordon made his mark. Most of the short 
stories, in fact, appealed so widely as to 
be translated into both Yiddish and Ger- 
man; and even now an anthology of these 
would not be amiss. 

Lastly, and most importantly, comes 
Gordon’s conspectus of the London 
Ghetto. This is his third phase, embodied 
in Sons of the Covenant, which appeared 
in 1900. This story of the London Ghetto 
is by inference the story of the global 
ghetto, in its widest historical application. 
It is East End Jewry and at the same 
time West End Jewry. It is emancipated 
Jewry that has thrown off the trappings of 
woe and historical tribulation and has 
merged with its surroundings, taking on 
the coloring, the attitudes of its new en- 
vironment, and minimizing the racial dis- 
tinctiveness. It is, also, the East End that, 
crumpling furtively in its own confined 
tribal reservation, still dreading the fu- 
ture and clinging to its past, trembles in a 
continuous flux of instability, uncertainty, 
lack of assurance, and fear. 

Incorporating Gordon’s view and solu- 
tions, the story dwells invitingly on the 
West End, assimilated, socially and eco- 
nomically assured, and acting as a foil to 
the ghetto. Fictionally speaking, there are 
good scenes—intimate Jewish interiors, 
intimate Anglicized interiors. Julie 
Preager appears, and Sadie Tannenbaum, 
Mrs. Duveen and Mr. Diamond the shochet 
and his wife Becky. Over all looms the 
crowded, drifting ghetto, purposeless, yet 
in agony, distorted and perplexed by its 
economic misery and its spiritual and 
social isolation. 

Gordon is not a pioneer, of course, in 
this genre. Zangwill had already—some 
two years. previously—published his 
bombinating Children of the Ghetto, and 
even before then there were adumbra- 
tions, toned down, it is true, but still 
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growing in recognizable features, of the 
two sides of the economic and the racial 
situation, by some half dozen Victorian 
Jewish novelists, particularly Julia Fran- 
kau, who sketched out certain East End 
designs in her A Babe in Bohemia. Gor- 
don, however, made the East End of Lon- 
don his point de repére, and he hovered 
around that spot, probing it, turning it 
over, examining its status and its proble- 
matic future. He gave weight and body to 
the theme, gave it an impetus toward 
Jewish awareness of itself on the one 
hand and, on the other, awareness of the 
Jewish situation by a large, growingly 
interested non-Jewish peripheral. 

What was the solution? To Gordon, the 
remedy is not, as it was with Zangwill, 
to turn to Zionism. That would be nothing 
but a makeshift. To Gordon, the remedy 
comes from within. The ghetto needs ed- 
ucation. It needs enlightenment. It needs 
guidance. Virtually, the story is a socio- 
logical thesis, the two mentors who carry 
out the provisions of the thesis being two 
young Jewish lads, Phil and Leuw Lipcott. 
They assume the responsibility of steer- 
ing the ghetto. Their aim is to help the 
ghetto to help itself, to root out its in- 
difference, so that this spiritual freedom 
—which it has not yet realized—may be 
implemented by its resurgence from its 
huddled timidity. The young folk will 
show the way. The young people, there- 
fore, have to be enlisted in the Lipcott 
scheme to rouse the ghetto from its leth- 
argy. It will be a case of Jewish Emanci- 
pation through Youth, and although some 
of the conditions highlighted by Gordon 
have been solved or ameliorated, there 
yet remains a residue for action. 

For Gordon sees the problem not as an 
exclusive racial problem, as Zangwill did. 
He sees it largely as an economic problem, 
that can be solved by the ghetto itself. 
The ghetto has indurated itself, has ac- 
quired a remoteness from tangential con- 
tacts by its persistence in maintaining its 
ghetto ways when the causes have them- 
selves vanished. That is the solution, 
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within itself, spun from within and to be 
cut and snipped off by its own hands. 

Zangwill, on the other hand, with all 
his ideologies, retained a sense of propor- 
tion, which implies a sense of humor. He 
was more mellow, and even in the midst 
of tears his smiles could break through. 
Gordon is, by and large, sober, intent on 
his problems, on the sociological—racial 
questions, too absorbed in them to extract 
any mitigating, warming humors. He is, 
in short, in these ghetto pictures, the 
sociologist turned fiction writer. Zangwill 
goes beyond that stage. He is more than 
sociologist. He is the humanist himself. 
That may be one reason for Gordon’s 
lying in literary state, for the dichotomy 
between the challenges and the possibil- 
ities, the efforts of his literary life and the 
oblivion that has overtaken it. Still, a 
resurrection has its points. Even if Gordon 
were once again to subside into a biblio- 
graphical item, he has been palpated and 
stirred into at least temporary revival. 

To sum up, Samuel Gordon is eminently 
and insularly English, a coloring acquired, 
of course, by long habitation; yet in vision 
and emotion he is remarkably European, 
remarkably cosmopolitan. He deals with 
the immediacies, yet he is a visionary. He 
saw the emancipation of Ghetto Jewry as 
an urgency—whether in the Pale or in 
England—but he did not envisage the 
complete emancipation of Jewry into a 
global merging. 

Fundamentally, Gordon believed, the 
Jew could be modern, fitting effectively 
into whatever nation he adopted; yet he 
could retain his traditions without flam- 
boyance, without excess. He could be 
completely of his nation, except by the 
accident of Jewishness. Hence Gordon 
also felt that Zionism was another ghetto, 
transferred to another country, but still 
retaining the age-old barriers that kept 
the Jews segregated from their fellow 
men. The Jews must become, for their 
survival, members of the brotherhood of 
nations not shedding their Jewishness, 
but not trailing it distinctively. 
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ortrait of y = ermans 


HE FOLLOWING is not designed to be 
|: contribution bearing on the gen- 

eral problem of Jews and Germans, 
or even an indirect reflection on German 
collective guilt, collective shame, or col- 
lective innocence. As a matter of fact, it 
is not intended to be a political story of 
any kind and if anyone should draw from 
it any conclusions of a philosophical or 
ideological nature, he does so at his 
own risk. 

I merely want to tell the story of three 
human beings—who happen to be Ger- 
mans—and their relationship to Judaism, 
Israel, and the Jews. That they are Ger- 
mans does not, eo ipso, make their lives 
and activities more interesting than they 
would be otherwise,—unless it is felt that 
not only the mischief-working neo-Nazis, 
Remer and Hedler, are worth being writ- 
ten about in the interest of a balanced 
and rounded picture of German contem- 
porary life. 

Let us begin with a little and unspectac- 
ular lady whose appearance does not be- 
tray the enormous energy with which she 
carries on her work: Dr. Gertrud Luck- 
ner, who has for a long time been active 
in welfare work of the Catholic Church 
(Deutscher Daritasverband). When in 
the twenties she on the one hand culti- 
vated contacts with the Society of Friends 
and with British Church groups that con- 
centrated on social aid projects, and on 
the other hand she realized earlier than 
the majority of her compatriots the lurk- 
ing dangers inherent in the growing Nazi 
movement. Immediately after the Nazi 
seizure of power she instituted a practical 
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aid program for all persecutees regardless 
of race, creed or nationality; as a matter 
of course the number of those of Jewish 
origin was particularly large. The fact 
that Miss Luckner lived in Freiburg near 
the Swiss border facilitated her endeavors 
to spirit the victims out of the inhospitable 
Reich. When the Biiro Griiber—which 
had aided Lutherans of Jewish descent— 
and the Raphaelsverein—performing the 
same function for Catholic non-Aryans— 
were closed down, her individual work 
increased in scope and importance. She 
worked secretly and in close contact with 
the leaders of the embattled Jewish com- 
munities, Rabbi Dr. Leo Baeck, and 
Hanna Karminski. 

In March, 1943 the Gestapo finally 
caught up with her and arrested her in a 
train to Berlin. She was incarcerated in 
the Ravensbriick Concentration Camp 
where the male and female SS-guards 
strove to break not only the body but 
also the spirit of this courageous lady, 
but her soul proved to be stronger than 
her body and the hatred of her torturers. 
As long as she was free, i.e., from 1933 to 
1943, she assisted the Christians of Jewish 
descent and the spouses of Jews in many 
ways. Food parcels were sent to deportees, 
camps were visited, she also acted as 
courier between the victims and friends 
abroad and demonstrated again and again 
that she acknowledged her being her 
brother’s keeper. Today, Miss Luckner is 
back at her desk in Freiburg, busily 
engaged in social service work, again find- 
ing her particular job with former per- 
secutees of Nazism and trying to ameli- 
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orate their bitter lot. Yet she still finds 
time to edit—together with professor Karl 
Thieme—a periodical publication called 
“Rundbriefe zur Férderung der Freund- 
schaft zwischen dem Alten und dem 
Neuae Gottesvolk—im Geiste der beiden 
Testamente,” where she assembles not 
only news items on Jewish affairs inside 
and outside of Germany—and does a very 
fine piece of work in reporting objectively 
on the most important events and devel- 
opments—but also presents the best 
thought on Jewish spiritual problems that 
can be read in any present-day German 
language publications. Needless to say 
things are seen from a Christian, often 
decidedly Catholic, perspective, but Jew- 
ish authors are so often given an oppor- 
tunity to express their point of view that 
she can not be charged with being biased 
in any way. Luckner’s group of friends is 
not prosperous and her work is carried 
on under serious handicaps: yet again 
and again do they find a way to publish 
new issues of their Rundbrief and to 
deepen the understanding between the 
people of the Old and the New Testament. 


Very different in background, develop- 
ment, and type of work appears Erich 
Lueth; whether those differences are 
deep-seated or superficial need not be 
decided here: a feeling of ethical obliga- 
tion toward their fellow-men is no doubt 
a common basis for the efforts of both. 

Lueth is a man of fifty years, tall and 
sturdy, yet with a thoughtful sad look in 
his eyes. He had worked as a newspaper 
man for over thirty years and was active 
in the Democratic party of Germany be- 
fore 1933. Though Lueth had maintained 
very close relations to Jews throughout 
all these years, it was not before 1947 that 
he took an active part in expressing pub- 
licly his attitude toward Jewish problems. 
It was then as the public relations director 
of the city of Hamburg that in a public 
address he protested against the renewed 
activities of Veit Harlan, stating that such 
a figure was most unfit to revive the 
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reputation of German motion pictures 
which he had helped to degrade during 
the Third Reich. Who is Veit Harlan? He 
is and has been for years one of the most 
skilful directors of German films, whose 
most famous, or better notorious film was 
“Jud Suess” which was produced in 1941 
by Goebbel’s order and has proved per- 
haps the most powerful anti-Semitic prop- 
aganda tool of the Nazis. He took the 
story of the ingenious Wurttemberg fi- 
nancier that had been masterfully written 
up by Wilhelm Hauff in the 19th, and by 
Lion Feuchtwanger in our century, dis- 
torted it to fit his master’s purpose, and 
produced a picture on which we quote 
Lueth himself: 


. .. I was interested to learn how the impor- 
tant German movie director, Harlan, was deal- 
ing with that subject, while the German per- 
secution of the Jews was in progress. Together 
with my wife I attended a performance in a 
movie theatre to a small average audience. That 
was one of my most horrible experiences in the 
Third Reich: —one of the most horrible although 
I had already lost a great number of friends in 
the concentration camps and torture chambers 
of the Gestapo. For here I saw how one of the 
leading German intellectuals betrayed all laws 
of humanity and with diabolic sophistication and 
by using all artistic tricks of his trade produced 
that psychosis of hate which was needed by 
Hitler, Himmler, and Goebbels to justify their 
gigantic campaign of murder before the German 
people and to secure followers for subsequent 
murders. I was never so ashamed of being a 
German as in those hours .. . And I would have 
cried aloud if had not suddenly my wife been 
shaken by a weeping fit... (From a radio 
address delivered November 22, 1950) 


Lueth stated again and again that Harlan 
thus contributed to an outrageous crime 
against humanity and, since no German 
court after 1945 inflicted any penalty on 
him, he himself should have had enough 
tact and decency to remain silent and not 
to push himself again into the limelight. 
That case has not been closed. . . Harlan 
continues producing films, Lueth keeps 
up campaigning against him; Harlan has 
sued Lueth for libel and the latter has 
taken his case before the highest German 
tribunal, the German _ Constitutional 
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Court at Karlsruhe which has not as yet 
pronounced the final verdict. 

Lueth was not satisfied with fighting 
the evil spirit Harlan represented. In 
August 1951 with newspaper articles and 
radio addresses he launched the “Peace 
with Israel”—campaign. In doing so he 
said among other things: 

We have to offer an example, which simul- 
taneously should be a symbol, the fact that we 
are prepared to carry on the fight against the 
remnants of anti-Semitism as sincerely and 
passionately as against any type of new anti- 
Semitism. With an inner conviction that this is 
a matter of course we link the prayer for peace 
which we address to Israel with the grief for 
six million innocent victims and with the grati- 
tude for the immeasurable good that the Jews 
have rendered in the service of mankind, in 
doing so we also pay a debt which we have 
toward the dead . . . Based on such insight and 
feelings we ask Israel “Grant us Peace!” From 
all pulpits, schools, and governmental authorities 
in Germany this prayer should come as an ap- 
peal to Israel and to this tiniest and most isolated 
remnant of a Jewish community in Germany. 
This should be done in the name of humanity, 
the idea of justice to which we desire to return, 
and in the name of a happier future. 


The response to Lueth’s appeal simul- 
taneously expressed by the leading Ger- 
man journalist, Rudolf Kiistermeier— 
was unexpected and encouraging. Not 
alone such leading figures as Federal 
President Theodor Heub, Biirgermeister 
Friedensburg, many politicians and au- 
thors (who had previously spoken up for 
understanding and expressed their feel- 
ings of horror and shame caused by the 
Nazis’ crimes) welcomed the “Aktion 
Friede mit Israel” that developed as a 
result of the appeals by Kiistermeier and 
Lueth. But it was even more surprising 
that so many unknown people,—the typ- 
ical John Does and Frau Schmidts—wrote 
in, voiced their heart-felt agreement and, 
even offered monetary contributions, 
though none had been requested. Out of 
this spontaneous approval and will to sac- 
rifice subsequently grew the “Olbaum- 
spende” which collects funds—as an olive 
branch of repentance and brotherly feel- 
ings—and plan to support needy Jewish 
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individuals and institutions both in Ger- 
many and in Israel. Lueth has not or- 
ganized a fund campaign with the impres- 
sive drive that we know in the States. 
Really there is something strangely ama- 
teurish about his undertaking: from his 
private apartment with no secretarial aid 
worth mentioning he carries on the busi- 
ness of the “Aktion Friede mit Israel” as 
well as the “Olbaumspende.” The sums 
collected so far are not exactly gigantic; 
big industrial concerns are still spectacu- 
larly absent from the list of sponsors, but 
there is something touching and inspiring 
when one studies the names of those who 
did send in their few marks: the poor 
and the young have anew proved that 
they everlastingly deserve to be God’s 
favorites. Many a grade school has initi- 
ated a collection among the youngsters 
who had heard over the radio announce- 
ments of the “Aktion,” blaming their 
teacher and parents—for never having 
told them the bitter facts of Jewish suffer- 
ing in Germany—and then brought their 
savings to buy olive trees for Israel. 

Lueth has, no doubt, done much to 
waken the slumbering conscience of 
thousands of Germans. Whether his ap- 
peal has had a direct influence on the 
West German Government which in the 
historic session of the Bundestag (Parlia- 
ment) of September 27, 1951, went on 
record stating its preparedness to undo 
some of the harm Germany has inflicted 
on the Jews, is a moot question. 

Lueth is not a politician, nor a pub- 
licity-seeker. He is a shy and modest man, 
driven by a sense of guilt and obligation 
based on a very acute and sensitive ethos 
of life. It seems that the flame that he has 
kindled will not be extinguished; he and 
many others will keep it alive until they 
have conquered what they humbly and 
fervently pray for; “Peace with Israel.” 


“An old Zionist” is what Kreisdekan 
Dr. Hermann Maas of Heidelberg calls 
himself, and he does so with pride. He 
has celebrated his 75th birthday on Au- 
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gust 5, something hard to believe when 
you listen to him talk and when you ob- 
serve his daily work in the vineyard of 
the Lord. As head of a large district of 
Evangelical Communities in Baden, nu- 
merous communities look up to him as 
their guide and shepherd. He is the child 
of generations of Lutheran ministers, and 
Protestant Theology is the natural basis of 
his life. Shortly before the outbreak of the 
first World War, Maas and his friends 
founded a Pacifist movement. Immedi- 
ately after the end of the war ministers 
and even laymen from Germany and 
other countries joined in the World Asso- 
ciation for International Church Peace 
Work. In that movement and in the larger 
oecumenical organizations, Maas _ has 
played a leading role from the very 
beginning. 


In his clerical work, the Dekan has 
concentrated on youth activities and in- 
ternational relations. Politically he, in 
1918, affiliated himself with the group 
around Max Weber, and as a member of 
their Democratic Party he belonged to 
the Heidelberg City Council. 


How did Maas happen to become in- 
terested in Jewish affairs? He feels that 
his descent from generations of ministers 
made him particularly receptive toward 
the people and spirit of Israel. In his early 
youth, he associated predominantly with 
Jews. Thus, he asks, “Was it but an acci- 
dent that I, as a very young clergyman, 
strolled through the City of Basle in the 
year 1903 when hundreds of Jews had 
assembled there for the Sixth Zionist Con- 
gress?” It was that historic gathering 
where the passionate discussion between 
the proponents of the Uganda Plan and 
the “real” Zionists, like Ahad-Ha-am, 
Weizmann, and Buber, took place. “There 
and then I became a Zionist” he states 
with disarming simplicity. Actually, he 
became a very faithful and ardent Zion- 
ist, subscriber to their organ, the Welt 
(predecessor of the Juedische Rund- 
schau) paid his Shekel and donated an 
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olive tree, for the new colonies and 
plantations of the Holy Land. 


In 1933 when the Nazis usurped power 
in Germany he was far too busy to pay 
any heed. He was just preparing for the 
trip to Jewish Palestine of which he had 
dreamt so long. He wandered through the 
land for months, not only looking at the 
places sacred to Christianity or the ex- 
cavations of historic interest, but above 
all at the new Jewish settlements. His 
fluent knowledge of Hebrew helped him 
considerably in his contacts with the na- 
tives and the immigrants, the scholars of 
the University at Jerusalem as well as the 
farmers and craftsmen. In the same year, 
Dr. Maas’ oldest daughter moved to Pal- 
estine to teach the Halutzim the art of 
hand weaving; she took the necessary 
looms and materials with her; she was 
forced by the outbreak of World War II 
to go home. 


When Dr. Maas returned from Pales- 
tine late in 1933, the SA paid him a visit 
right away to compel him to give up 
preaching. He soon joined the ranks of 
the Ministers Emergency League (Pfar- 
rernotbund) and the Confessing Church. 
Like Dr. Luckner within the Catholic 
Church Maas was active in the Christian 
efforts to aid the victims of the Nurem- 
berg Laws: he enjoyed the cooperation of 
the Bishop Amundsen of Haderslev. 


During the war the Gestapo harassed 
the fighting minister in every way short 
of incarceration—a step they hesitated to 
take since they well may have feared the 
resistance of his loyal congregation. Fi- 
nally, the 67-year-old patriarch was sent 
to France as a member of a penal detach- 
ment—sentenced to dig trenches... In 
1947 the Theological Department of Heid- 
elberg University bestowed upon him an 
honorary degree. 


Late in 1949 he was honored by an 
invitation of the Israel Ministry on Re- 
ligious Affairs to come to the new State. 
He was the first German Christian to 
obtain such a permit. He returned as the 
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most eloquent pro-Zionist speaker this 
reporter had ever heard. In spite of his 
advanced years, the multitude of his 
duties, he gladly accepted the numerous 
requests by German audiences to tell of 
the exciting venture in colonization and 
forming a new State that he had experi- 
enced. He describes the land and people 
in the glowing terms of a true lover, 
tempered only little by the wisdom of his 
years; he does not overlook the short- 
comings of the new community nor the 
dangers threatening its progress. But he 
is full of admiration for the leaders and 
common people alike, their devotion, 
their will to sacrifice, and their good 
humor. He is deeply convinced that they 
will conquer the future as they have met 
the challenge of the past. A few weeks 
ago he addressed a select group of high 
political figures in Bonn, headed by Presi- 
dent Theodor Heub. He dwelt extensively 
on all problems Israel is facing today, 
economical and cultural questions, im- 
migration and the Arabs, education and 
religion. He emphasized that Israel is not 
just another state, but that its strength 
lies in the non-secular roots of the Zionist 
movement, those spiritual values which 
are basic even to those who have severed 
all ties with formal religious beliefs. He 
openly stated that the relations between 
Germany and Israel cannot be expected to 
improve in the near future. He passion- 
ately demanded of his fellow-citizens an 
awareness of the great and tragic guilt 
that was brought down on the German 
name and stressed how fine an ear the 
German negotiators must have if they 
desire to succeed. But beyond that they 
must know their right goal—formal rela- 
tions as the first aim, peace as a distant 
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goal—and, last but not least, a genuine 
willingness to act and to aid, and to do 
more than mere talking. 

Three Germans—each of them fighting 
in his personal manner for “Peace with 
Israel,” struggling earnestly and with a 
sacred zeal! It may be wishful thinking 
to say that they stand symbolically for a 
chastened and reborn democratic Ger- 
many. It might be equally wrong to claim 
that they are but preachers in the desert, 
finding no response among their fellow 
citizens. There are men of good will in 
Germany, today, who have waited for the 
appeal “Peace with Israel” and many have 


cheerfully accepted its challenge in spirit 
and deed. 


EPILOGUE 
By 
Mitton Hinpbus 


World without heart, 
World without ear, 
Where is the art 

To make the deaf hear? 


I’ve beaten the bars 

And made sounds so sweet, 
They reached to the stars 
But not to the street. 
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of Lebanon Hospital has been the 

theme of controversy in Jewish com- 
munity affairs in Los Angeles. The con- 
troversy arose when three prominent 
physicians were dismissed for political 
reasons from the hospital staff. While the 
issue has attracted nationwide interest, 
the responsibility for an equitable solu- 
tion lies with the parties to the conflict— 
the three doctors and the hospital’s board 
of trustees. 


Sa THE BEGINNING of the year Cedars 


In recent months, however, the influ- 
ence of Dr. James W. Fifield, the “tall 
preacher” of the First Congregational 
Church of Los Angeles, has been dom- 
inant. How does a bitter critic of the Jews 
happen to affect the hiring policies of a 
hospital endowed and supported by Jews? 
The connection is tenuous but may yet 
prove a decisive factor in the Cedars case. 


Last February, after doctors, patients, 
and community leaders had vigorously 
protested the arbitrary dismissal of the 
medical trio, a joint committee of lay 
trustees and members of the hospital’s 
medical executive committee was ap- 
pointed to reconsider the ousting. The 
special committee voted to support the 
dismissals. Since then it has been learned 
that one of the medical committee mem- 
bers is a staunch supporter of Freedom 
Clubs, Inc., a Fifield enterprise described 
by a Los Angeles educator as a type of 
“Ku Klux Klan in a dinner jacket.” 


In a letter circulated to the medical 
profession, doctors were recently asked 
to contribute to Freedom Clubs because 
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“Dr. Fifield is helping us doctors fight our 
battle.” Among the signatories to the 
letter was the Cedars executive (a non- 
Jew) who voted to deprive his three 
colleagues of staff privileges and access to 
the hospital’s research facilities. 


A campaign to reinstate the three phy- 
sicians has gained momentum and cap- 
tured the interest and support of individ- 
uals and groups throughout the country. 
In Chicago alone more than 150 private 
citizens and professional men and women 
have protested the removal of the doctors 
from the hospital roster. A significant 
victory was recorded when the Los An- 
geles Jewish Community Council, repre- 
senting 360 member agencies, recom- 
mended that the hospital grant the doctors 
a special hearing “in the best interest of 
the Community and of the Hospital itself.” 


Though its action falls short of the 
Council’s recommendation, the board of 
trustees has now appointed a three-man 
committee to re-investigate the dispute. 
Happily, no disciple of Dr. Fifield is a 
participant in what may be the final at- 
tempt to correct a situation which has 
already brought serious damage and un- 
favorable publicity to the Jewish com- 
munity. 


The Committee for Medical Freedom, 
which has formed the vanguard of oppo- 
sition to the trustees’ action, recently hit 
upon the crux of the matter. In a letter 
to the hospital board of trustees the 
Committee said: “For the Jewish com- 
munity, introduction of political standards 
into medicine has a special danger. Anti- 
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Semitism is prevalent in the medical in- 
stitutions of the country and, along with 
other manifestations of anti-Semitism, has 
been increasing. When a Jewish institu- 
tion introduces political standards in the 
selection of its staff it sets the precedent 
of irrelevant and prejudicial standards 
for professional practice. It forfeits the 
right to expect from non-Jewish institu- 
tions fair standards of competence in 
personnel selection, and thus contributes 
to the growth of anti-Semitism.” 


A ASG 


The efforts of California State Senator 
Jack B. Tenney to salvage the remains of 
his political career might seem pitiful if 
his recent failures were not so well de- 
served. His candidacy for presidential 
office on two tickets—the rebellious Con- 
stitution Party and Gerald L. K. Smith’s 
Christian Nationalist Party—only intensi- 
fied the impression that Tenney is out to 
prove a variation on an old Hollywood 
truism—“It’s not enough to be a Red- 
baiter; one must have talent, too.” 


In his home state, Tenney recently met 
with severe reverses. He was defeated in 
June for the Republican nomination for 
a seat in Congress, and a measure spon- 
sored by his frenetic America Plus or- 
ganization failed to qualify for the ballot 
with the required number of signatures. 
His proposed amendment to the state 
constitution, calling the “Freedom of 
Choice” initiative, would have permitted 
racial or religious discrimination on the 
part of property owners, labor unions, 
and private businessmen, particularly 
owners of restaurants, hotels, bars, and 
places of entertainment. In short, it 
would have invalidated long-standing fair 
employment practices and civil rights 
legislation. 


Tenney’s opposition to Governor Earl 
Warren and his support of an anti-Warren 
delegation to the Republican national 
convention finished him off with the dom- 
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inant Republican party organization. His 
appearance as the head of two renegade 
political parties suggests that Tenney will 
now have to look outside of California 
for witches and goblins. 


A BA & 


California’s eagerness to adopt radical 
extra-legal procedures born of a blinding 
fear of Communism may be reaching the 
saturation point. There is an excellent 
chance that two loyalty oath measures 
will be defeated at the polls in November, 
thereby paving the way for an affirmative 
approach to patriotism, instead of the 
negative distortions which breed disunity, 
mistrust, and insecurity. 


One of the measures would extend the 
state’s anti-subversive test oath to all 
public employees and incorporate it into 
the constitution. The second proposal 
would deny employment and tax-exemp- 
tion to all individuals or groups who “ad- 
vocate overthrow of the government by 
force, violence, or other unlawful means.” 


The measures include no protection of 
the innocent, no careful definition of 
terms, and no safeguards against capri- 
cious interpretation. The individual must 
decide whether an organization he joined 
many years ago could today, or in the 
future, be considered “subversive.” If he 
guesses wrong, he is liable for perjury. 


An impressive cross-section of respon- 
sible conservative and liberal organiza- 
tions has awakened to the dangers of such 
measures and has joined the battle to 
defeat them—among them, the Council 
of Jewish Women, the California Feder- 
ation of Labor (AF of L), the League of 
Women Voters, the Democratic State 
Central Committee, and various units of 
the American Association of University 
professors, the American Federation of 
Teachers, the Mental Health Society, and 
organizations of Social workers, students, 
doctors, and lawyers. 


The California ballot measures offer an 
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opportunity for the voters to express their 
disapproval of test oath legislation. Defeat 
of these restrictive regulations may deter 
legislators throughout the country from 
imposing similar controls on their con- 
stituents. 

A & & 


After a “most assiduous inquiry” into 
charges of anti-Semitism against Sen. 
Richard Nixon, Republican vice-presi- 
dential candidate, the Los Angeles Jewish 
Community Council condemned attempts 
to inject religious bigotry into the election 
campaign and called the accusations 
“utterly and totally unfounded.” 

“The attempt to cloud the true issues 
in a political year by appeals to emotional 
and ignorant sectionalism, racism, and 
sectarianism is one that must be fought 
by all Americans,” the Council said in a 
statement widely reported in the Los 
Angeles press. 

The incident demonstrated that alert, 
conscientious civic groups, supported by 
a willing, responsible press, can scotch 
smear attacks before they get off the 
ground. It would be nice, but highly 
improbable, if the Nixon case set a prece- 
dent for immediate repudiation of malici- 
ous slurs against all citizens who are un- 
justly attacked, whether in private or 
public life, political or non-political office, 
in election years and otherwise. 


A& & & 


A pictorial exhibit disproving the mir- 
age of “inferior” or “superior” races of 
mankind opened this summer at the Los 
Angeles County Museum after three 
years of preparation. It is refreshing to 
find scientific truths presented in a live 
graphic manner inasmuch as champions 
of human rights too often rely on plati- 
tudes and pretty phrases to demonstrate 
the fallacies of racial and group discrim- 
ination. 

For the most part the exhibit, called 
“Man in our Changing World,” employs 
photographic art and texts to explode 
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popular fictions of bias and prejudice on 
a racial basis. An action shot of an inter- 
racial track meet, photographed at a local 
high school, shows that the bodies of 
Negroids, Mongoloids, and Caucasoids all 
perform alike. A _ transparent panel, 
lighted to show the identical patterns of 
veins and arteries in each major stock, 
defies the observer to find a racial differ- 
ence in the chemical composition of blood. 

The notion that certain physical char- 
acteristics are the exclusive property of 
a single race, is shown to be patently 
false. On the contrary, wide diversity 
among races often makes positive identi- 
fication impossible, and as the result of 
extensive variations and admixtures of 
races, physical features are becoming less 
and less pronounced in absolute terms. 

The exhibit goes on to reveal that race 
differences are unimportant bodily vari- 
ations and that all people are fundamen- 
tally alike; that race prejudice is not 
inborn but is learned; that the develop- 
ment of civilization is stimulated by wide- 
spread contact of many peoples; that all 
races of mankind are potentially equal in 
mental endowment and in their ability to 
become useful members of society. In 
short, as there is no-such thing as an 
“inferior” or “superior” race, all races— 
given the opportunity for normal develop- 
ment—are hereditarily capable of equal 
performance of all human activities. 

These facts of life, vividly and dramat- 
ically presented, may advance inter- 
cultural harmony more than dozens of 
fine treatises on tolerance and equality. 
Scientific authority strikes a responsive 
chord in the minds of modern men and 
women, as advertising men discovered 
years ago. Surely our brand of social 
values can be no less vulnerable to dem- 
onstrated truths than our brand of soap 
or cigarettes. 


A 4B A 


In Sydney, Australia, and in Los An- 
geles, California, academic freedom seems 
to have two distinct, if not contradictory, 
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objectives. A recent issue of “The Open 
Forum,” a bulletin of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia division of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, noted that strikingly 
similar incidents involving the political 
beliefs of teachers occurred almost simul- 
taneously in both cities. The results, how- 
ever, revealed a sharp contrast in the 
meaning and function of education. 


“Down under” a senior lecturer in 
physics at the University of Sydney, Dr. 
R. E. B. Makinson, was accused in the 
Australian House of Representatives of 
being “a communist traitor.” 


Dr. Makinson refused to comment on 
the accusation. When questioned, Sir 
Charles Blackburn, chancellor of the 
University of Sydney, said that he had 
“no idea whether Dr. Makinson was a 
communist or not.” Sir Charles added, 
“T do not know, and I would not ask him.” 


The chancellor continued with poignant 
simplicity: ““Any man who teaches in the 
Univerity is entitled to whatever views 
he wishes. If a man honestly believes in 
communism, then that is his own business. 


“A belief in communism that leads to 
subversive activity is another thing, but 
the University has always held resolutely 
to the principle that politics and religion 
have nothing to do with academic 
appointments.” 


Dr. Makinson is still teaching physics 
at the University of Sydney. 


At the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Mrs. Janet Stevenson, lecturer in 
drama and playwrighting, was questioned 
by University officials about her political 
beliefs and associations, past and present. 
She agreed to discuss anything about her 
political personality that affected her 
teaching or the atmosphere of free dis- 
cussion in her classes. 


But the University authorities were not 
interested in Mrs. Stevenson’s work as a 
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teacher. The head of her department con- 
ceded that her work had been excellent 
and successful. However, “someone” had 
raised questions about her political life 
outside the University, before she even 
came to the University, and unless the 
officials could be satisfied on this point . . . 

Mrs. Stevenson refused to answer the 
questions; her contract for the fall se- 
mester was not renewed. In a statement 
to her last class she said: “I think it’s 
time to balk. Better a little too soon than 
a little too late. For if the suicide of 
German intellectuals taught us anything 
it is that the longer you wait to fight, the 
harder it becomes. That is the ugly logic 
behind the comic opera of all this swear- 
ing and foreswearing.” 


The administrators of the University of 
Sydney and the University of Southern 
California are separated by more than 
65000 nautical miles; they are also several 
light years apart in political and intel- 
lectual maturity. 
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A Social and Religious History of the 
Jews, by Salo Wittmayer Baron. Colum- 


bia University Press. 
908pp. $12.50. 


These are the first two volumes of a 
larger contemplated history, which will 
definitely supplant the great work of 
Heinrich Graetz. Dr. Baron is perhaps the 
last Titan among historians who can 
single-handedly write a definitive history 
of the Jews. He is accomplished in He- 
brew, Aramaic, Greek, Latin, German, 
Yiddish, French and English. He is quite 
at home in Polish and Russian, and I do 
not think I have exhausted his prowess 
in languages. He is besides a prodigious 
student of general history and general 
literature. The footnotes to these two 
volumes testify to a wide and deep read- 
ing of sources that would ordinarily be 
found only in a group research project. 

Strangely enough, this amazing erud- 
ition does not unduly weigh upon the 
material. Dr. Baron is fascinated with the 
élan of the Jewish story. Its highly dra- 
matic quality comes through all the time- 
tested heaps of documents. Nor does this 
historian fall victim to any pet thesis. 
He resolutely refuses to give simple ex- 
planations to complex facts. He will not 
short-circuit the long and variegated story 
with a thesis. He lets the facts speak for 
themselves and they almost interpret 
themselves. We see that while Judaism 
assimilated to itself many of the ideas, 
the rites, the names of its environment, 
it nevertheless held fast to a recognizable 
core which was its own. In every age and 
in every nation the internal pattern of 
Judaism changed and its relation to the 
outside world changed also—but some- 
how, there was a continuity—a deliber- 
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ately contrived and consciously main- 
tained continuity. 

Dr. Baron pays great deference to 
economic, social and political factors in 
the evolution of Judaism. Still he recog- 
nizes that the unique quality, the most 
meaningful distinction was the religion 
of Judaism. That religion was more than 
a creed, a rite or a confession. It was a 
way of life, a civilization no less, but it 
held the unique mark of the Jews’ phil- 
osophy drawn from experience and im- 
posed upon experience. Dr. Baron pays 
the Jews the compliment of saying that 
they were more than the end products of 
historic forces; they were creators and 
molders of some of these forces. 


The present two volumes deal with the 
period from the beginning of Jewish his- 
tory to the completion of the Talmud. In 
his treatment of the Biblical period, Dr. 
Baron uses cautiously the arguments of 
the various schools of biblical criticism. 
He checks these often brittle findings 
against his own vast reading and against 
the folk judgments and folk-lore which 
contain a wisdom often independent of 
the specific data. In his treatment of the 
origin of Christianity and its relation to 
Judaism and paganism, the author’s keen 
knowledge of the Aramaic, Greek and 
Latin sources enable him to avoid some 
of the neater categorical formulations of 
a Schiirer, a Renan or a Graetz. His 
treatment of the Talmudic period shows 
the refreshing dynamism of one who can 
so ably place the literary documents in 
their proper social setting. This is some- 
times lacking even in such excellent au- 
thorities as George F. Moore and Joseph 
Klausner. 

An example of the author’s power to 
summarize great historic forces and to 
project the truths of the past over the 
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problems of the present is in the para- 
graph on “Nationalism and Universalism” 
with which he concludes his introductory 
chapter on “Jewish Society and Religion: ” 


“Let us summarize briefly the various 
points discussed in this chapter. We have 
seen that, apart from the general inter- 
relation between the social and religious 
histories of any group, there is a special 
nexus in which the history of the Jews 
and that of Judaism meet. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances have led to a gradual aliena- 
tion of the Jewish people from its soil 
and to the emancipation of the Jewish 
nationality from state and territory. Cor- 
respondingly, Jewish ‘historical’ monothe- 
ism has set up the ideal goal of man’s 
emancipation from nature and, in the 
meantime, detached religious worship 
from its territorial ties and divorced the 
main religious institutions from their 
original, ‘natural’ background. Jewish 
history has increasingly become a rare 
combination of national and world history. 
The Jewish faith also represents a pe- 
culiar synthesis of a national and a uni- 
versal religion. Developments of this kind, 
often against the ‘nature’ of things, cannot 
but harbor eternal conflicts. Their final 
solution is expected by both the religious 
and the national Jew only with the real- 
ization of some messianic hope, which 
both cherish in one guise or another.” 


JACOB J. WEINSTEIN 





Tongue of the Prophets, by Robert St. 
John. Doubleday. 367pp. $4.00. 


It is not necessarily a disparagement of 
the talents of Robert St. John that prac- 
tically all of the reviews of Tongue of the 
Prophets have paid far less tribute to the 
author of the biography of Eliezer Ben 
Yehuda than to the subject. Ben Yehuda 
was so fantastic a character—and so little 
known to the world at large—that all the 
space allowed to a reviewer is, in this 
case—always given to the man who almost 
single-handedly made the Hebrew lan- 
guage live again as an everyday tongue, 
after nearly 2,000 years of disuse. 

It should also be said at the outset that 
St. John’s book is completely uncritical, 
wholly enthusiastic and, in some instances, 
over-enthusiastic to the extent that he 
exaggerates the accomplishments of Ben 
Yehuda. But the tubercular little man had 
done so much in forty frenzied years of 
work that to some readers it may seem 
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that his life cannot be exaggerated. While 
Hebrew was not a forgotten tongue and 
while others besides Ben Yehuda were 
utilizing it, and Hebrew literature did 
continue apace, it remains true that 
Eliezer Ben Yehuda made it a living 
tongue once again. He was the prophet 
of spoken Hebrew. 

He was deathly sick, from his early 
twenties to the day he died, yet he out- 
lived one wife, married a second (his 
late wife’s sister), fathered eleven chil- 
dren, edited a newspaper, worked all his 
life long on a Hebrew dictionary, coined 
new words, rediscovered “lost” Hebrew 
words, fought with the Turkish author- 
ities in Palestine, fought with Herzl and 
other Zionists, fought with ultra-Orthodox 
Jews to whom the daily use of Hebrew 
was a profanation—and yet he lived to 
see Hebrew become the spoken language 
of a new generation in Palestine, the 
tongue not only of the prophets but of the 
sabras. Making enemies as he did all his 
life long, he won the living monument of 
a living tongue. The Yishuv in Palestine 
declared a three day period of mourning 
when the doughty little man passed to 
his reward. 

Ben Yehuda came to Palestine in the 
early 1880’s, when the Jewish community 
numbered a weak, old, and tired group of 
some 30,000. They never dreamed of 
working toward the end of a state. The 
aliays were responsible for what later 
happened. But Ben Yehuda, in spite of 
the barren soil on which he had to plant 
the seed of Hebrew, managed to become 
a successful gardener. First he forbade 
his own wife to speak any language but 
Hebrew to their children—this at a time 
when his wife knew little Hebrew! 
Neither Ben Yehuda nor anyone else had 
enough modern Hebrew words at their 
command to speak the language without 
difficulty—so he made up words. Some 
were bad; many weren’t. His dictionary, 
which St. John implies was his greatest 
monument, is, in retrospect, far less im- 
portant than his herculean labors on be- 
half of spoken Hebrew. Ben Yehuda’s 
self-imposed task, was, as St. John ex- 
plains it, “to take a language which had 
not been commonly spoken for 2,000 
years and popularize it for modern usage, 
and at the same time to make it adequate 
for the needs of a complex group of 
people. .. . It must be adequate for order- 
ing groceries, shouting at cattle, and 
making love.” 
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St. John has had the cooperation of the 
Ben Yehuda family in gathering the facts 
for this book. Hemda Ben Yehuda, the 
widow of the subject, had written a He- 
brew memoir of her husband, which was 
translated into English for St. John’s use. 
Many of the conversations in the volume 
are based on actual remarks made; many, 
however, come straight out of St. John’s 
inventive mind. Usually this detracts from 
the authenticity of a work of non-fiction, 
it does so here to a lesser degree than 
elsewhere. St. John’s enthusiasm has led 
some readers to say that the book is 
primarily a “juvenile.” Many juveniles, 
however, like Alice in Wonderland, are 
enjoyed by generations of adults. This 
biography, written by a non-Jew (which 


is as much a demerit against the imagina-_ 


tion of Jewish writers as it is a tribute to 
St. John’s awareness of a good story) is 
the first biography ever written about 
Ben Yehuda. No doubt there will be 
others, especially in Hebrew. All will 
borrow from Tongue of the Prophets. 


Harotp U. Risatow 
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Twenty-five memorable stories by 
famous writers such as Arthur Miller, 
Budd Schulberg, Thyra Samter Winslow, 
Ben Hecht, Ethel Rosenberg, Nelson 
Algren and Hortense Calisher. This su- 
perb anthology touches upon almost every 
situation which the Jew of today encoun- 
ters and deftly reveals his emotional reac- 
tions to it. The over-all excellence in 
craftsmanship will hold you spell-bound 
right through to the last page. 


For Sale At All Bookstores 
$4.50 
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Five Jewish Pieces for Viola and Piano. 
By Ernest Bloch: Milton Preves, Viola; 
Helene Brahm, Piano; recording spon- 
sored and released by The Covenant Club 
of Illinois. $1.60. 


These are recordings of compositions 
which represent a composer’s expression 
of appreciation for the hospitality and 
recognition extended him during the oc- 
casion of his 70th birthday, celebrated in 
Chicago by a week-long festival. Not long 
after his departure, Bloch dispatched a 
manuscript and a letter to Mr. Samuel 
Laderman, music chairman of the Cove- 
nant Club, whose dedicated enterprise 
had been so instrumental in making the 
Festival the success it was. “When I re- 
turned home, my heart was still overflow- 
ing with the feeling of warmth and 
brotherhood which surrounded me dur- 
ing those wonderful days in Chicago. I 
was particularly impressed with the fine 
atmosphere of the Covenant Club, and by 
the wonderful and symbolic gift which 
the members presented to me... It was 
to show them my gratitude that I thought 
of writing these Jewish pieces which were 
the first works I composed after the Chi- 
cago Festival . . . I have used some old 
and traditional melodies; but I have ab- 
sorbed them to such a point that it may 
be difficult for future musicologists to 
determine what is traditional and what 
is Bloch.” 


Three of the compositions, Processional 
II, Processional III, and Rhapsodie are 
dedicated to the Violist, Milton Preves. 


Without in the least attempting a 
“Volkstumlichkeit,” which is an approach 
quite foreign to his style, it would seem 
that the composer desired to make these 
compositions somewhat more directly ac- 
cessible to the members of the Covenant 
Club than are his more sophisticated com- 
positions. Perhaps on that account the 
works lack a certain edge, a certain 
driving incisiveness that one finds in the 
more characteristic Bloch, the Bloch of 
“Schelomo,” the “Viola Suite,” or the 
“Three Jewish Dances.” On the other 
hand, the slower works have a mellowed 
and somewhat darkly tinged tranquillity, 
reflective and yet not without moments 
of perturbation. Because of the overall 
similarity and near identity of much of 
the material the Five Pieces have a 
greater validity as individual works than 
as a Suite. For example, the rhythms of 
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Processional II and III are markedly 
similar and the Meditation follows so 
naturally out of the Rhapsodie that these 
may be envisioned as virtually one com- 
position, interrupted only by the necessity 
of turning over the record. 

The soloist, Milton Preves is one of the 
outstanding violists of our day. As prin- 
cipal violist of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and as soloist and chamber 
music player, he has appeared in many 
memorable performances. While this re- 
cording is not Preves at his superlative 
best, its many excellences far out-number 
the relatively few defects. Expert accom- 
paniments are provided by Helene Brahm. 

The Covenant Club is to be commended 
for making this release possible. 

LEon STEIN 





Israel: The Beginning and Tomorrow. 
By Hal Lehrman. William Sloane Asso- 
ciates. 358pp. $3.75. 


Every reporter who goes to Israel must 
have his day—and it must be bound in 
boards and offered to the jaded American 
public on his return. Hal Lehrman’s con- 
tribution to this ever-growing “literature” 
has at least these points to commend it: 
1) It was not written in the emotional 
afterglow of an extremely short visit to 
the country, but rather is principally a 
collection of articles written for a fairly 
serious New York magazine; 2) It ana- 
lyzes, better than most works of this 
nature, the problems of financing the 
Jewish state; 3) It is the viewpoint of an 
American Jew with firm loyalties to the 
United States, who is pro-Israel but non- 
Zionist. The average Israeli citizen is at a 
loss to comprehend this phenomenon; 
fortunately, his government is not so naive. 

The author seems to have seen the 
inside workings of the State at closer 
range than most foreign journalists, and 
comes up with some fairly accurate con- 
clusions. When he ties himself in knots, 
however, endeavoring to show that the 
United States has had a coherent and con- 
sistent Middle Eastern policy, he is utterly 
unconvincing—despite the “off-the-record 
opinions of key civil and military officials” 
presented. 

The book is as jumpy as a Calaveras 
County frog, and the inter-chapter tran- 
sitional paragraphs only point up the 
defect. Mr. Lehrman hopped over one 
vital subject—the significant role played 
by the Defense Army of Israel, not only 
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as a bulwark against Arab aggression, 
but as a major force in the integration of 
new immigrants and in the development 
of a unified national consciousness. Here, 
Jews “black” and “white,” Talmudical 
students and “Godless socialists,” mix to 
make the Israeli of the future. But per- 
haps the military is still cool toward junk- 
eting journalists. Which is as it should be. 


AssBA H. SALZMAN 





Interracial Housing. A Psychological 
Evaluation of a Social Experiment, by 
Morton Deutsch and Mary Evans Collins. 
University of Minnesota Press. 173pp. $3.00. 


If blacks and whites learn to live side 
by side in our Northern cities, then we 
may be sure that all other problems aris- 
ing from mixed populations will be solved 
or are on the road to solution. There is 
no greater cause of tensions in our big 
cities than the effort to break the pattern 
of residential segregation. 

This little book is a contribution to- 
wards the solution of the overall problem 
of racial segregation. It is a study, some- 
what too academic in tone, of two kinds 
of public housing—segregated and non- 
segregated. Two public housing projects 
in which Negroes and Whites live side by 
side were compared with two projects in 
which Negroes are assigned to separate 
buildings or areas. The book attempts to 
show the contrasting social relations, 
community morale, racial aspects, and 
other significant social aspects. 

The researchers found: 

The integrated interracial projects in compar- 
ison with the segregated bi-racial projects were 
characterized by: 

1. Many more instances of friendly, neighborly 
contacts between members of the different races. 

2. A social atmosphere more favorable to 
friendly interracial associations. 

3. A more closely knit project community. 

4. More favorable attitudes toward the Negro 
people in the project and also toward Negro 
people in general. 

5. More favorable attitudes also toward the 
Chinese, although here the differences between 
the two types of projects were smaller. 

6. More favorable attitudes toward living in 
an interracial project. 

The authors conclude that prejudices 
are likely to be diminished when preju- 
diced persons are brought into forced 
contact with those they dislike, provided 
that: 
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1. The behavior of the objects of prejudice is 
such as to be at variance or not to conform, with 
the beliefs of the prejudiced. That is, the Negroes, 
with whom the prejudiced person has contact, 
are not ‘lazy,’ ‘ignorant,’ ‘delinquent,’ etc. 

2. The intimacy and amount of contact with 
the objects of prejudice, not conforming to the 
stereotypes of the prejudiced, are such as to 
result in experiences which are sufficiently com- 
pelling to resist marked perpetual and memorial 
distortion. 

3. The contact takes place under conditions 
which make the non-conforming behavior seem 
relevant to the basis on which the objects of 
prejudice are grouped together. Thus, even 
though a Negro attendant is seen to be clean 
and honest, there may be little effect on stereo- 
types if the perception of cleanliness and honesty 
is connected primarily with the requirements of 
the situation, with the classification of the in- 
dividual as an attendant rather than as a Negro 
or Negro attendant. 

4. The prejudiced person has values or is ex- 
posed to social influences (e.g., democratic values 
or the social influences emanating from a policy 
of an official, public body) which would strongly 
conflict with the unabashed retention of un- 
rationalized prejudices. 


These passages indicate both the 
strengths and weaknesses of this fine 
book. It would be well if its findings 
could be translated into the language of 
every day life. Meanwhile it belongs in 
the library of every student of human 
relations. ELMER GERTZ 
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My Sister and I, by Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Translated and introduced by Dr. Oscar 
Levy. Boar’s Head Books. 256pp. $4.00. 


“Tf I were not Caesar, I would be Christ, 
the Socialist, mount an ass and ride into 
Jerusalem with Karl Marx. The power- 
lust of the Marxists matches the power- 
lust of the Nietzscheans, but I prefer to 
ride to Jerusalem on an Arabian charger 
rather than a proletarian donkey.” 


“The Jews were the first people who 
refused to turn the culture values of the 
ancients into universals. They were my 
precursors who insisted on a complete 
Copernican revolution in the world of 
thought—the transvaluation of all values! 
But so powerful is the time-spirit, our 
age of crass commercialism . .. . that 
even Jews (not all, I must admit) have 
confused Jehovah with the All-Mighty 
Banker.” 

These are just two out of scores of 
aphoristic observations contained in My 
Sister and I, claimed to be a posthumously 
discovered autobiography of the great 
German philosopher, Friedrich Nietzsche. 
An astonishing volume, indeed! One 
American reviewer called My Sister and 
I a greater literary find than Boswell’s 
London Journey, while another, asserting 
that the book might very well be authen- 
tic, expressed the hope that it would shed 
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